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PREFACE. 



THE information contained in the follow- 
ing pages was principally collected by the 
author last autumn, for the guidance of a s 
friend and himself, both of whom, at that 
period, entertained some intention of emi- 
grating. 

The choice of the country wherein we may 
probably pass the remainder of our days 
ought not to be made hastily, nor yet with- 
out a thorough conviction that the spot we 
do fix upon is, at least, as eligible as any 
other that offers an asylum: to make this 
decision with justice to himself and family, 
a man should first be acquainted with the 
general habits and peculiar localities of each 
particular country ; the acquirement of this 
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knowledge has hitherto been in the power of 
but few, most of the accounts of our Colo- 
nies having been published in large and ex- 
pensive volumes, and unfortunately but little 
adapted to the finances of the generality of 
emigrants: to obviate these difficulties has 
been the author's chief aim, and he has en- 
deavoured to collect, into as small a compass 
as possible, every particular respecting the 
British Colonies, and the United States of 
America, that might be of service to the 
emigrant ; to which he has presumed to add 
a few observations of his own. 

The publications he has consulted are 
those which have obtained the greatest share 
of public approbation, and the extracts which 
he has taken from them such as appeared to 
contain the information most sought for bj 
persons who would probably feel more in- 
terest in the domestic manners of the people, 
and the means of life, than in the public re- 
sources and political situation of the countries 
of which they treat. 
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The utility, and indeed the immediate 
necessity of such a work, at a moment when 
thousands of British subjects are on the point 
of quitting the country, will no doubt be 
acknowledged, and may plead some excuse 
for the author's undertaking a task, to which 
he fears neither his talents, nor his expe- 
rience, render him wholly adequate. 

London, 
November, 1819. 
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UNITED STATES 



OF 



AMERICA. 



THE port in the United States to which the 
emigrant should sail must depend upon the place 
where he intends to settle ; to a very grejit propor- 
tion of them the countries west of the Alleghany 
mountains, that is Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and the Illinois, appear to hold out the fairest 
prospect of success, and to these points Baltimore 
is the best port, the route by way of New Orleans 
being subject to many disadvantages*. 

As economy, of both time and money, will pro- 
bably be an object of consideration with the ge- 
nerality of emigrants, they will find but little ad- 
vantage in wasting either at Baltimore; their 
better way being to proceed to Pittsburg t, or 
Wheeling, on the Ohio, to which places waggons 

* MellisVs American Traveller contains an accurate descrip- 
tion of tbe roads, &c. and may be purchased in any part of the 
United States. 

f Pittsburg is 250 miles from Baltimore, 310 from Philadelphia, 
and 400 from New York ; Wheeling is 96 miles down the Ohio 
from Pittsburg. 

B 



go every day; the charge, both for passengers 
and luggage, to the latter place, is from five to 
seven dollars per cwt. # Persons who wish to go ' 
cheaply merely send their luggage by this con- 
veyance, and walk alongside. 

The waggoners travel with great economy; 
many carry a camp kettle in which they cook 
their food, and some sleep in the waggon, but 
there are numerous inns on the road where a bed 
may be procured, though not at so moderate a rate 
as might be expected, considering the general 
indifference of the accommodation afforded. When 
the emigrant arrives at Pittsburg, or Wheeling, 
he finds, great numbers arriving there daily, and 
therefore but little chance of procuring employ- 
ment; if he intends to descend the Ohio, he had 
best inquire for one pr more families going to 
the same neighbourhood, whom he may join in 
the purchase of an ark, a kind of vessel in which 
families descend that river; these arks are built 
for sale, fpr the conveyance of families; they are 
flat-bottomed, square at the ends, and all of the 
same size, being fifty feet , long and fourteen 
broad; they are covered, and will serve three or 
four ; families, as they carry from twenty-five to 
thirty tons each ; their usual price is seventy-five 
dollars, and they sell for nearly as much six or 
seven hundred miles lower down the river ; there 
are pilots who conduct the boats over the falls, 
for which they charge two dollars. 

* The Dollar is equal to 4s. 6d. sterling, and a Cent is the 
hundredth part of a dollar, or little more than a halfpenny. 



On arrival at the Ohio, the next step is an im- 
portant one, and as emigrants are of many descrip- 
tions it will be best to apply our remarks to each 
class separately. We will suppose thejirst class 
to be labourers, who have more bodily strength 
than ingenuity or education j if a man of this 
class will work he has nothing to fear in America, 
as there are plenty of farmers who will employ 
him ; he cannot expect full wages at first, but if 
attentive, he may, after the first year, obtain from 
twelve to fifteen dollars per month, and board, 
which includes a liberal supply of cyder and 
brandy j the latter must not be indulged in too 
freely, or. the emigrant will acquire a bad habit, 
and ruin his prospects ; if his conduct be correct, 
he may associate with the sons of the neighbour- 
ing farmers, many of whom know that their an- 
cestors became proprietors of land from a similar 
beginning. 

The second class of emigrants are tradesmen, 
who are too poor to commence business for 
themselves ; their object, therefore, is to procure 
work; this can seldom be obtained in the sea- 
ports, but easily in the country ; or, should they 
turn agriculturists, they have all the advantages of 
the first class ; the countries west of the Alleghany, 
mountains are the most advantageous to persons 
of this, and the former description ; v^hen they 
arrive on the Ohio, the facility of descending that 
river opens to them a vast field, in which labour 
must find a good market for ages yet to come. / 

b 2 
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/ 
v The emigrant possessed of property, say from 

2001. to 1000/. is advised to deposit his money in 
a bank, or purchase government stock imme- 
diately on his landing. He should not be too 
hasty in determining what line of business to 
engage in ; should he decide on mercantile busi- 
ness, or keeping a store, he should by all means 
get a situation in a merchant's counting-house, 
or in a store, for a year at least. If he adopts 
agriculture, he ought to procure an assistant who 
understands the management of crops, and the 
mode of working land, v 

For most trades, Ohio, Indiana, and the Illinois 
are the best countries ; the profits being greater, 
and the expense of living much less ; the climate 
is also more suitable to Europeans. Those who 
keep journeymen are advised not to exact that 
servility of behaviour which is expected in other 
countries. Those who go to America with the 
intention of farming should take with them some 
seed wheat of the best kinds ; perhaps the Syrian 
wheat would be most advantageous ; also a small 
quantity of lucerne, saintfoin, and vetches, as 
well as a small bag of hay seeds rrom a good 
meadow ; farming implements may be had in any 
part of the United States. J 

There is a choice of climate from 29° to 44° of 

* 

north latitude, being suitable to the, growth of 
sugar, cotton, and grain ; those who mean to 
grow sugar must go south of 29£°, cotton south 
of 36°, and for corn the best is' from 36° to 41°* 



The rye harvest commences in June, that of 

wheat soon after, oats next, and afterwards the 

hay crop ; then come potatoes, and lastly Indian 

corn. The first work after a settlement is to 

plant a peach and apple orchard, and place them 

alternately, say one peach between two apple trees, 

the latter thirty feet asunder : the peach tree 

soon comes to maturity and is short-lived ; they 

will be of little value when the apple tree^requires 

room. In the woody regions the ax is the chief 

implement in the settler's hands, but in the Illinois, 

the North-west territories, &c. the prairies, or 

natural meadows, will allow him to settle without 

much trouble. 

Agues are very prevalent on the new settle- 
ments near the rivers ; some of the valleys are as 
heakhy as the uplands, but this is where the river 
does not overflow its banks, nor where there is 
any stagnant water in the neighbourhood. Dew 
and rain should be avoided, and the settler is 
recommended to change his linen after a profuse 
perspiration. The purer the water is the better ; 
if there be sulphur in it, a piece of bright silver 
will turn black; a little of the inner bark of oak 
infused in a glassful turns the water black if it 
contain iron ; paper stained blue, by the petals 
of any flower of that colour being rubbed upon 
it, , turns green by being dipped in water im- 
pregnated with alkali, and red if an acid. 

The settler may with little trouble brew his 
own ale, barley being cultivated west of the 



AUeghanies, and hops grow wild in great abund- 
ance; this beverage is supposed to be a pre- 
ventive of the ague. Bark and laudanum are also 
efficacious ; these latter articles the emigrantshould 
have by him. 

In the commencement of the settlement of any 
particular district, the progress of improvement is 
slow until a grist and a saw mill are erected, after 
which it is much more rapid; by the help of a j 
saw mill every planter in the vicinity is soon able j 
to erect a frame-house, and the grist mill enables 
them to grind their wheat into flour fit for a market. 

Doctor Franklin says, " America is the best 
place in the world for those who will labour; 
they can earn more here than any where else; 
our governments are frugal, they demand few taxes ; 
the husbandman and the mechanic are in honour 
here, because their employments are useful; the 
only encouragements we hold out to strangers are, 
a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air and 
water, plenty of provisions, good pay for labour, 
kind neighbours, a free government, and a hearty 
welcome; the rest depends upon their own in- 
dustry and economy." 

Almost every description of labourers are sure 
of employment in America. At New York, in 
July 1816, common workmen received rather more 
than a dollar per day, and carpenters, bricklayers, 
&c. near two dollars. Artisans'also receive better 
pay than ill Europe. The laborious classes are, 
however, strongly recommended not to loiter away 



their time in great towns, but to proceed direct 
to the interior, where they are more certain of 
procuring work ; a residence in a large town, and 
the cheapness of liquors, are apt to generate a 
habit of drinking, which would blast their progress 
for ever; for the drunkard is here shunned, de- 
spised, and abhorred, and shut out from all decent 
intercourse*. 

. Men of mechanical science, who can apply 
their knowledge to useful and practical purposes, 
may be very advantageously settled here; but 
mere literary scholars meet with little encourage- 
ment, unless they will devote themselves to the 
education of youth. 

From the 35th to the 43d degree of north la* 
titude will be found most congenial to Europeans. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri terri- 
tories he between these parallels.. 

We think young men cannot go too speedily to 
the fine regions beyond the Alleghany mountains. 
There is some difference in the kind of labour ; he 
who used the spade must now use the ax, and 
he who used to dig ditches must learn to maul 
rails and make fences. 

Bradbury recommends the Missouri for a set- 
tlement, because the transit to New Orleans may 
be made at any time, whereas the Ohio river is 
not navigable during the months of August, Sep* 

* Bristed say* the lower class of Americans are terribly ad- 
dicted to drinking. 



tember, and October. Settlements and planta- 
tions already formed are often to be purchased 
on very moderate terms. This country will be 
much benefited by the steam-boats on the Missis- 
sippi, great numbers of which are now building in 
the ports of the Ohio. Coal is universally spread 
throughout these regions. 

The sugar region reaches from the coast to 
the latitude of 31}°, and its growth only com- 
menced in 1800. There is an extensive tract 
suitable for that purpose, which is now •settling 
very fast. In the year 1811, some plantations on 
the Mississippi produced 500 hogsheads j the cul- 
tivation is rapidly increasing, many planters having 
made their fortunes thereby. 

The region proper for cotton extends from 
31 i° to 36°. The culture of cotton requires 
but little labour ; the seeds are planted three or 
three and a half feet asunder, and after the plants 
have acquired some strength, they are weeded and 
earthed up, and require no further care until the 
pods are ripe ; they are then collected, and the 
cotton is separated from its. seeds by a machine 
called a saw-gin. As there are public gins in 
almost every part, where planters may have their 
cotton cleared and packed on moderate terms, 
poor men may become cotton planters, and a nu- 
merous family is then an advantage, as females 
and children can collect the pods and take in the 
cotton; the ground also requires but little pre- 
paration. 



The shepherd, and the husbandman, collect 
together their vast flocks by the aid of salt alone, 
the efficacy of which, Bradbury says, he saw in 
his own horse, -which he could attract by a show 
of salt when that of corn had no effect. 

In Michaux's Travels it appears that the manner 
of collecting the cattle every evening is by send- 
ing with them into the plains, or woods, for the 
first few weeks, two or three old milch cows 
accustomed to the place, round whose necks 
are fastened small bells. The cows come back 
every evening to be milked; the rest of the cattle 
herd with these, following the noise of the bells, 
and when they return to the farm, a handful 
of salt, or something of which they are equally 
fond, is given to each, as an inducement for 
them to return again. In a short time the 
cattle become familiar with the place, and 
having been accustomed from the first day to 
return, they regularly walk to the farm every 
evening. 

The Ohio river (signifying beautiful) fi'om 
Pittsburg to its mouth, where it flows into the 
Mississippi, is supposed to be 1188 miles, and' re- 
ceives in its course 13 rivers. 

The mineral resources of this part of the country 
are at present but little explored ; coal, salt, iron, 
lead, nitre, and saltpetre, have already been dis- 
covered. 

The wild animals have nearly disappeared from 
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the inhabited parts ; the wolves sometimes take a 
sheep, or a pig, but they are becoming scarcer t 
the squirrels are the greatest, enemies to the 
farmers, but their increase is prevented by the 
riflemen, who sometimes kill 2000 a day. 

The unsettled lands belonging to the United 
States uniformly sell for two dollars per acre, with 
four years to pay it in, or one dollar 64 cents cadi. 
v Few Europeans who have been accustomed to 
sedentary employments can submit to the fatigue 
of clearing a forest ; but the back-woodsmen, dis- 
liking population, are ever ready to sell their im- 
provements and retire farther into the woods; 
these improvements consist of a log-house, a peach, 
and perhaps an apple orchard, together with 10, 
20, 30, or 40 acres of land, inclosed and partly 
cleared, for which seldom more than from 50 to 
60 dollars are demanded in addition to the origi- 
nal cost*. 

The land-tax takes place in five years after the 
purchase, and is 120 cents on 100 acres of first 
rate land, 100 cents on 100 acres of second rate 
land, and 60 cents per 100 acres of third rate 
landf. Some districts of land may be purchased 
of the speculators for half a dollar per acre, which 
would answer for sheep. 

There are two modes of clearing land: one by 
cutting the trees round so as to kill them, and 
then clear away the underwood, which is very 
little j the other is cutting down the trees, col- 

• Vide page 54. f Vide page 64. 
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iecting them together and burning them: this is 
frequently done in. the following manner, and is 
termed a " frolic." The neighbours (even unso- 
licited) appoint a day, when, as a frolic, they shall 
for instance, build the new settler a house ; on 
the morning appointed they assemble, and divide 
themselves into parties; one party cuts down the 
trees, another lops them and cuts them into proper 
lengths, a third with horses or oxen drags them to 
the intended spot, another party makes shingles for 
the roof, and at night all the materials are on the 
spot; the night of the next day the family sleep 
in their new habitation ; no payment is expected, 
nor would it be received; it is considered a duty, 
and lays him under an obligation to assist the 
next Settler. 

The winters here are so mild and short as to 
render very little labour necessary to provide 
food for cattle during that season. Most farmers 
scatter the seeds of pumpkins in the field when 
planting the corn, and nothing more is necessary 
than throwing the pumpkins into the waggon when 
ripe; they are so little trouble that they sell for t 
dollar per waggon load, and generally weigh from 
SO to 40 pounds each; cattle and hogs are fond 
of them. 

The vine flourishes in this region, and the wheat 
can scarcely be surpassed either for quantity or 
quality. Vegetables grow in the same perfection 
as in England, except the cauliflower, and some 
species of beans. Water melons, musk melons, 
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squashes, sweet potatoes, cucumbers, &c. arrive at 
great perfection. The fruits are excellent and 
abundant, particularly peaches and apples. 

Very little agricultural labour is performed by 
the women, who are chiefly employed in domestic 
manufactures : almost all grow some flax, and 
south of latitude 39°, they have what they call a 
cotton patch, although cotton is not usually grown 
north of latitude 36° : few are without sheep : thus 
they are furnished with three staple articles, out 
of which they spin almost sufficient for the cloth- 
ing, &c. of the family: some have looms and weave 
it themselves, others employ weavers who follow it 
as an occupation. The manufacture of woollen is 
'much facilitated by carding machines, these being 
generally established throughout the United States. 

A small sum, the saving of two or three years 
of a prudent working man, will enable him to 
purchase one or two hundred acres of land : from 
this cause labourers continually become farmers. 
All are aware that turning wild land into cultiva- 
tion will occasion some hardships and privations ; 
but the ease, security, and independence which 
are certain to follow make ample amends. 

Provisions in the western territories will long 
remain low in price, because of the great distance 
from a foreign market *. 

The population of these territories is only one 

* It may be necessary to impress upon the attention of sonu. 
readers that the low price of provisions is advantageous to the 
labourer or workman only, and not to the farmer. 
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to one and a half square mile, or 960 acres : the 
average population of England and Wales is 192 
to a square mile, and in Lancashire 400. 

Wages in this territory are, to a labourer or hus- 
bandman 15 dollars per month, with board, &c. 
Carpenters, masons, &c. about one and a quarter 
dollar per day, or a dollar and board. Shoe- 
makers about four shillings for making a pair of 
shoes, and for a pair of boots eleven shillings. 
The following is about the average price of pro- 
visions : 

Flour, per barrel of 196 lbs. 

Indian corn meal, per lOOlbs. 

Potatoes, per bushel 

Beef, mutton, and veal, per lb. 

Pork, per lb. 

Bacon, per lb. 

Venison/ per lb. . 

Fowls, each 

Ducks each 

Geese each 

Turkeys, each 

Cheese, per lb. 

Butter, per lb. 

Cyder, per barrel 

Whiskey, per gallon 

Peach brandy, per gallon 

Maple sugar, per gallon 

By comparing this table with the price of la- 
bour, it will appear, that an industrious man may 
easily support his family ; as one day's pay will 
purchase 50 pounds of flour, or 20 pounds of beef, 
or 3 bushels of potatoes, or 27 pounds of pork, 
or 8 fowls, or 4 ducks, or 2 geese. 
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The constitution of the State of Ohio declares* 
that — 

1. All men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent. 

2. All men have a natural right to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science. 

8. Trial by Jury shall be inviolate. 

4. Printing-presses shall be free. 

5. Unwarrantable searches shall not be made. 

6. Unnecessary rigour shall not be exercised. 
7* Exoessive bail shall not be required. 

8. Penalties shall be proportioned to the nature 
of the offence. 

9. The liberty of the people to assemble toge- 
ther for ifte public good, and to be armed in their 
own (Jefepce, .is guaranteed. 

10. Hereditary emoluments, honours, and pri- 
vileges are for ever prohibited. 

11. Slavery is for ever prohibited. 

l@ v Religion, ihorality, and knowledge, schools, 
and the means of instruction, shall be encouraged 
by legislative provision. 

The government of the United States is legisla- 
tive and executive,, and regulates the judicial and 
military authority. 

The legislature consists of a senate and a house 
of representatives. 

The senators are elected, biennially, the repre- 
sentatives annually, by the people *. 

* Bristed says, the senators are elected for six years $ but one 
third of them vacate their seats in rotation every second year. 
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Every free white man who is a citizen of the 
United States, and has resided in that state one 
year, has a vote for a representative $ if two years, 
he pan vote for a senator. 

Every citizen qualified to vote for a senator, 
and above 25 years of age, is eligible to be him- 
self elected for a representative ; if above 30 he 
is eligible to become a senator. 

The elections are carried on throughout the 
states on the same day, and between the hours of 
ten and four. 

The governor of each state is chosen by the 
people, and serves two years; he cannot be elected 
more than three times in succession. 

The justices are appointed by the people of 
their respective townships, and retain that office 
only three years unless re-elected- , 

In the military state, the captains and subaltern 
officers are chosen by the people of the respective 
district. Majors are elected by captains and subal- 
terns; colonels by majors, captains, and subal- 
terns ; brigadier-generals by, the commissioned 
officers of their respective brigades ; major-gene- 
rals, and quarter-master-generdls, are appointed by 
joint ballot of both houses of legislature. 

The governor is commander-in-chief, and ap- 
points the adjutants. 

The time for electing representatives varies in the different states : 
those of South Carolina and Tennessee elect them biennially ; in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island the elections are semi-annual, and 
in all other states yearly. 
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The salary of the president of the United States 
is 25,000 dollars, or 5,625/. Vice-president 5000 
dollars, or 1125/. 

Each senator and representative receives eight 
(dollars per day while attending in session, and 
eight dollars for every 20 miles travelling to and 
from the seat of government. 

The chief-justice's salary is 4000 dollars, or 
900/. 

Six associate judges, 3500 dollars, or 787/. 10s. 
each. 

Attorney-general, 3000 dollars, or 675/. 

With respect to the manners of the people west 
of the Alleghany mountains, it is impossible there 
should be any uniformity ; they are composed of 
emigrants from every state of the union, mixed with 
English, Irish, Dutch, Swiss, German, French, and 
almost every other country in Europe. That spe- 
cies of hauteur which one class of society in some 
countries shows to another is here entirely un- 
known : the justice on the bench, or the officer 
in the field, are obeyed while exercising the func- 
tions of their office; but should they treat the 
least wealthy of their fellow-citizens with con- 
tumely, they would soon find they could not do it 
with impunity. Travellers from Europe should 
be informed of this part of the American charac- 
ter : let no one here indulge himself too freely in 
abusing the waiter or ostler at an inn; he may 
probably be a citizen, and does not conceive that 
in discharging his duty he should submit to in- 
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suits ; but this feeling is purely defensive. Brad* 
bury says, " I have travelled ten thousand miles 
in the United States, and never met with the least 
affront or incivility, and near two thousand miles 
in parts where there were no taverns, and where 
travellers are obliged to appeal to the hospitality 
of the inhabitants : in no instance have I appealed 
in vain, although the furnishing a bed in some 
cases has been evidently inconvenient; and, in 
many instances, no remuneration would be taken. 
In the western territories few houses have either 
locks or bolts to their doors ; no people behave 
better to their neighbours; and, I believe, no 
country of equal population exhibits fewer crimes 
against the laws." 

/frothing more strongly proves the superiority 
of the western territory than the vast emigration 
to it from the eastern and southern states ; during 
the 18 months previous to April 1816, ,15,000 
waggons passed over the bridge at Cayuga, con- 
taining emigrants to the western country. 

• In the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the 
climates of which are most congenial to English- 
men, there remained near 40,000,000 of acres un- 
sold on the 30th September, 1811; these lands 
are disposed of at the land offices in the great 
towns; the price is two dollars per acre, one* 
fourth of the purchase money to be paid dpwn, 
and the remainder in four years ; and not legs than 
lGO acres can be bought at these offices. V 

c 
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v The state of the Ohio is situated between 38 *° 
and 42° of north latitude, and between 80J° and 
84£° of west longitude ; it is bounded on the north 
by the divisional line between the United States 
and Upper Canada, passing through the middle 
of Lake Erie and Michigan territory ; on the west 
by Indiana, and south and south-east by the river 
Ohio, which separates it from Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia ; and east by Pennsylvania : its length from 
north to south is 228 miles, its mean breadth 
about 200; and contains, according to Mr. Drake, 
40,000 square miles, or 25,000,000 acres. The 
rivers of this state run north into Lake Erie, or 
south into the Ohio. The Ohio washes the south- 
eastern frontier of the state 509 miles. Some 
parts of the state are hilly ; but the hills are mostly 
capable of cultivation to their very summits. The 
bottoms, or plains, of the Ohio are of very unequal 
widths ; some of the hills approach nearly to the 
river, while others are two or three miles distant. 
There are usually three bottoms, rising one above 
another ; the lowest bears a heavy load of beech, 
sugar-maple, buck-eye, elm, honey-locust, black 
walnut, spice-wood, dog-wood, plum, crab-apple, 
and grape vines. The hills are covered with oak, 
chestnut, sassafras, &c. The north-western corner 
contains a district of rich land, but too swampy 
for healthy settlements. 

Cincinnati, the largest town in the state, stands 
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on the north bank of the Ohio ; its distance by 
land from Pittsburg is 300 miles ; by water 524 
miles; from Baltimore by land 420 miles; and 
from New Orleans by water 1,736 miles; iftost of 
the streets are 66 feet wide* The number of 
buildings in July, 1815, was 1,100, and the popu- 
lation 6,000; it may now be calculated at 1,300 
houses, and 8,000 inhabitants: about 30 houses 
are of stone, 300 of brick, and the remainder of 
wood. There is a steam saw-mill of twenty horse 
power, drives four saws which cut 800 feet in an 
hour: also a cotton and woollen manufactory, 
which runs 3,300 spindles for cotton, and 400 for 
wool. There are four other spinning concerns, 
which together contain 1,500 spindles ; and a 
woollen factory capable of producing 60 yards of 
broad cloth per day ; it began to work in 1815. 
Cables and cordage are made for exportation ; and 
six tons of white and red lead are made weekly. 
There are two glass factories, andaniron-foundery ; 
and two weekly newspapers. 

The exports of Cincinnati consist of flour, corn, 
beef, pork, butter, lard, bacon, whiskey, peach 
brandy, beer, pot and pearl-ashes*, cheese, soap, 
candles, hats, hemp, spun-yarn, saddles, rifles, 
staves and scantlings, cabinet furniture and chairs. 
East Indian and European goods are imported 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia ; lead froiti St. 
Louis ; ram, sugar, molasses, and dty goods from 
New Orleans; salt from Kenaway salt-works; coal 

* Far method of making pot and pearl-ash, Tide Caajrib. 

c2 
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from Pittsburg down the Ohio ; arid boards and 
shingles from Alleghany. 

No country can promise more to the indus- 
trious, if we look to the soil, the climate, the low 
price of land and taxes, and the certain prospect 
of a market for surplus produce. Improved lands 
are worth from 4 to 25 dollars per acre. 

AH the useful handicrafts are wanted. Farmers 
chiefly make their own clothing. Sheep answer 
well: many horned cattle and hogs are reared 
and sent to market. 

The following was the market price of produce 
at Cincinnati, in January, 1818. 



Apples, per barrel 
Bacon, per lb. 
Beef, per cwt. 
Barley, per bushel 
Black salt, per cwt. 
Butter, in kegs, per lb. 
Ditto, fresh, per -do. 
Candles, dipped, per do. 
Ditto, moulds, per do. 
Cheese (Ohio), per do. 
Cyder, racked, with barrel 
Corn meal, per bushel 
Eggs, per dozen 
Flax seed, per bushel 
Flour, best, per barrel 
Ditto, fine, per do. 
Gin, country, per gallon 
Hay, per ton * 
Loaf sugar, refined, per lb. 
Lard, per 100 lbs. 
Oats, per bushel . 
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DolL Cents. 
Porter, old, and cask . .90 

Ditto, new, do. . . . .80 

Ditto, bottled, per dozen, without bottles . 1 50 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, with British bottles 4 

Strong beer, with barrel . . .70 

Ditto, without ditto , . .6 50 

Pork, per cwt. corn fed . .50 

Ditto, ditto, mast fed 3 50 

Salt, best, per bushel \ 2 

Sugar, country, per lb. , 15 

Ditto, Orleans, per 100 lbs. . . 210 

Shingles, per 1000 . . 3 50 

/ Soap, per lb. . . . 10 

Tobacco, manufactured, per 100 lbs. . 15 

Tallow, per lb 14 

Tar, per barrel . . 10 

Wheat, per bushel . 75 

Buck wheat, per ditto . . 37 

Indian corn, per ditto . . 33 

Whiskey, per gallon . 62-J- 

Shoes, from 3 to 4 dollars per pair; Wellington 
boots, from 8 to 9 dollars ; Hessian boots, from 
11 to 12 dollars ; superfine blue cloth, from 13 to 
15 dollars per yard; making b, coat, six dollars; 
American hats, from 7 to 10 dollars; mechanics' 
board and lodging, per week, 3 dollars. 

A good milch cow, 15 dollars ; a good working 
horse, 40 dollars ; and a sheep, three dollars and a 
half. 

The average produce of land, per acre, was, 

Wheat . . 25 bushels 

Oats . 30 . . 

Indian corn . 50 ' . . 

Hemp grows well, crops of hay are heavy, and 
so is grass of all kinds. 
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The timber of the Ohio State, besides what has 
already been described as growing on the banks 
of the river, consists of the cucumber tree, white 
pine, spruce, hemlock, larch, sycamore, wild cherry, 
aspin, red mulberry, service tree, hornbeam, and 
cotton tree. The soil is loam j in some places deep 
black vegetable mould, clay, and gravel. There is 
a stripe of country bordering on Lake Erie, three 
miles wide, covered with two or three inches of 
black mould, growing hickory, chestnut, and oak ; 
this soil is congenial to the growth of corn and 
fruit, but not so well adapted for grass as the land 
on the southern side of the state, which has a 
moister and deeper soil, and clothed with beech, 
black walnut, &c. The order of the earth's strata 
is, first, vegetable mould, loam, or clay j second, 
gravel or sand of various depths ; third, ash co- 
loured free-stone, compact slate, or blue clay ; 
fourth, quiqksand, where water is obtained. The 
fossils are, coal, salt leeks at the depth of two 
hundred feet, sulphur, chalybeate and aluminous 
springs : there are also alum, copperas, iron ore, 
gypsum, limestone, millstone, grindstone, and whet- 
stone. 

The population of Ohio, in 1816, was 450,000; 
and there were 27 newspapers printed in the 
state j many of them, however, were only pub- 
lished weekly. 

The Indiana Territory lies between 374 and 
4H of JKHfth l&tituds } length, from north to south, 
is 204, and breadth, from east to west, 15$ miles* 
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It contains 39,000 square miles, or 24,960,000 
acres. The population, in 1815, was 67,793, not 
two to a square mile. 

The Ohio washes the southern boundary; its 
.winding course being 472 miles, and is navigable 
all the way. The Wabash is also navigable about 
400 miles for keel boats, and is about 300 yards 
wide at the mouth : there are, besides, many other 
rivers and creeks. In the northern part of the 
state there are 38 lakes, from two to ten miles in 
length ; and probably a great many of smaller 
dimensions. Mr. Buck, an American surveyor, 
says, " The prairies on the Wabash, near Fort 
Harrison, are the most rich and beautiful I ever 
saw ; they are from one to 15 miles in length, and 
from one to five in breadth : the streams are bor- 
dered with excellent timber, from half a mile to a 
mile wide." 

In choosing a farm, it is best to have part prairie, 
and part woodland. Although the country is in 
. general well watered, good mill seats are scarce. 
Steam mills will, doubtless, be erected as soon as 
the country is sufficiently settled to export flour. 
Corn is easily raised here ; and cattle, as little or 
no fodder is requisite. The timber round these 
prairies consists chiefly of oak j many of them are 
destitute of water, but it may be had by digging 
20 or 30 feet. Horse mills are common; the 
miller takes one-eighth for toil, the customers 
finding their own horses. 

Wheat weighs 68 lbs. per bushel, which sells for 
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75 cents; flour, three dollars per 100 lbs; butter 
and cheese, from 12£ to 35 cents per pound ; 
honey, 50 cents per gallon ; maple sugar, 25 cents. 

European goods are exorbitantly high. Salt, at 
the works, one dollar per bushel ; at other places, 
two dollars. 

The banks of the Wabash are, in many places, 
subject to overflows, but the floods do not last 
long, nor are they dangerous. The winters are 
mild, the severest not having more than four 
weeks frost, during which time the snow is from 
six to nine inches deep : the winter begins about 
Christmas, and continues till the middle or end of 
February. The population of Indiana has nearly 
doubled since 1815, and is now upwards of 120,000. 

Farms, containing a log-house, and 15 or 20 
acres, sell as high as eight or 10 dollars, per acre, 
above the original cost, but in some instances less. 

Considerable quantities of cotton grow in this 
state. The vine, the species of mulberry adapted 
for the silk-worm, and the sweet potatoe, will flou- 
rish wherever the reed cane grows, which is found 
as high as north latitude 37° 50'. Rice and indigo, 
it is .supposed, would do well in some parts of this 
state. 

The forests of Indiana contain an abundance of 
game ; great numbers of deer are yearly destroyed 
by the inhabitants ; bears are numerous, and wild 
turkeys particularly so. Deer are mortal enemies 
to the rattle-snake, and often designedly kill them 
by jumping upon them. Farmers are much an- 
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noyed by squirrels, moles, and mice; the mole is 
particularly troublesome in meadows and . corn- 
fields. 

Iron ore and chalybeate springs are plentiful j 
it is said a silver mine has been discovered. The 
water in some places is so deeply impregnated with 
copperas, that linen washed therein turns black ; 
some of the inhabitants have, in consequence, de- 
serted these places. 

The Illinois Territory lies between 36° STf 
and 41° 50' north latitude ; from north to south 
its length is 347, and its mean breadth 206 miles. 
It contains 52,000 square miles, or 33,280,000 
acres. Its population, in 1810, was only 20,000, 
chiefly resident on the banks of the Wabash, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Kaskaskia rivers. No state has 
such internal navigation j and nearly 1000 miles, 
or two-thirds of its boundaries, are washed by the 
Wabash, Ohio, and Mississippi. 

The Illinois river runs in a southern direction 
for nearly 400 miles, is upwards of 400 yards 
wide at its mouth, and has twelve tributary 
streams. 

The Kaskaskia is the next river in size, and na- 
vigable 130 miles. An inhabitant on the banks of 
this river writes (20th January, 1817), " It waters 
the finest country I ever saw; neither flat nor 
mountainous, but suited to Indian corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, hemp, tobacco, &c. Several 
mills are building. The inhabitants of it's banks 
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may not be so polished as some others, but none 
are more hospitable, moral, or religious." 

This territory has six kinds of land: First, bot- 
toms, bearing honey-locust, peach, black walnut, 
beech, sugar-maple, buck-eye, pawpaw, &c. ; this 
land is inexhaustibly fertile, having been annually 
cultivated without manure for more than a cen- 
tury*. The second sort is found at the mouth and 
confluence of rivers; being below high-water mark, 
it is frequently inundated, and, though fertile, is 
unhealthy. Third, dry prairies, lie from 30 to 100 
feet higher, a dry rich soil, well adapted for culti- 
vation, and destitute of trees. The prairies of 
the Illinois river are estimated at 1,200,000 #cres, 
and, in point of productiveness, inferior to none* 
Fourth, w:et prairies, are cold and barren, abound- 
ing in ponds and swamps, and covered with a tall 
coarse grass. Fifth, timbered land, moderately 
hilly, watered, and of rich soil. Sixth, hills of a 
steril soil, destitute of timber, or only covered with 
small oaks, or pines. 

The space between the rivers Wabash and Illi- 
nois is extremely fertile and beautiful, being one 
continued prairie, or natural meadow. 

Copper, lead, and coal are found in this state. 
Between 2 and 300,000 bushels of salt are made 
annually, 26 miles below the mouth of the Wa- 

• It appears that a party of settlers located in this state, on 
the banks of the Wabash, more than 100 years since, and were 
bo completely secluded from the civilized world, that the males 
married with the Indians. 
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bash, and sold, at the works, at from 50 to 75 cent* 
per bushel. u 

Kaskaskia is the principal town of this state, 
and situated 11 miles from the mouth of the river 
of that name, and six miles from the Mississippi ; 
it contains 160 houses, some of which are stone. 

The buffalo has nearly disappeared ; deer, elk, 
bears, wolves, foxes, opossum, and racoon remain. 
Wild turkeys, geese, ducks, and quail, are plenti- 
ful ; as well as pigeons, blackbirds, and paroquets. 
Most kinds offish are found in the rivers and lakes. 
Cotton is raised for domestic use ; tobacco grows 
to great perfection, as well as corn, hemp, &c. &c* 

The state of Kentucky lies farther south, and 
is extremely fertile; but slavery being allowed, 
such white people as work are looked upon with 
contempt; any description, therefore, would be 
useless ; being totally unfit for the English emi- 
grant. 



Mr. Birkbeck gives the following particulars of 
the United States : 

— The urbanity and civility which prevail at a 
distance from the large towns are very great ; re- 
finement is more rare indeed ; and so is extreme 
vulgarity. At the taverns in the towns east of the 
Alleghany mountains, all is done on the gregarious 
plan ; every thing is public by day and by night ; 
whatever be the number or quality of the guests, 
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they have their entertainment en masse, and they 
n\ust sleep en masse. Three times a day the great 
bell rings, and 100 persons collect from all quar- 
ters to eat a hurried meal, composed of almost as 
many dishes. At breakfast there is fish, flesh, 
and fowl ; bread of every shape and kind ; butter, 
eggs, coffee, tea, and more than can be thought 
of. Dinner is much like breakfast, except tea and 
coffee; and supper is breakfast repeated; soon after 
which, you assemble again in rooms crowded with 
beds, where, after undressing in public, you are 
lucky if you have not a partner, besides myriads 
of bugs. 

Pittsburg is an important place ; steam-engines 
of great power are made here, and applied to va- 
rious purposes ; and it contains sundry works, iron 
founderies, glass-houses, &c. &c. which are likely 
to increase, being an entrepot for the merchandize 
and manufactures supplied by the eastern to the 
western states. 

Shoemakers, tailors, &c. earn two dollars per 
day, yet many of them are so imprudent that 
they remain journeymen through life ; their sur- 
plus earnings are spent in excursions, entertain- 
ments, and balls : those who are steady and pru- 
dent rapidly advance to wealth. A shoemaker, 
who left Ireland four years ago, as poor as Irish 
emigrants usually are, staid one year at Philadel- 
phia, then removed hither, and was employed by 
a master at 12 dollars per week; he saved his 
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money, married, paid his master 300 dollars for 
his business, and is now in a fair way to be rich. 
The Americans (continues Birkbeck) are great 
travellers, and generally better acquainted with 
this vast expanse of country than the English are 
with their little island, A farmer and his wife, 
well mounted, have just alighted at the inn here 
(Washington) from the neighbourhood of Cincin- 
nati, going to visit their friends at New York and 
Philadelphia, a distance of 700 miles : he tells me 
of a newly instituted society at Cincinnati, called 
the Emigrant Society, designed to obtain correct 
information, and communicate it to the poorer 
class of emigrants, also to protect them from im- 
position. 

/it is supposed that artizans in general will suc- 
ceed in any part, and that labourers of all sorts 
will greatly improve their condition : they will, if 
saving and industrious, soon acquire wealth enough 
to enable them to migrate farther in quest of land, 
of which they may become proprietors* There is 
little doubt of it's being greatly advantageous to 
an industrious family to exchange a rented farm 
in England for a freehold west of the Ohio, and 
the latter would not require more capital than the 
former, y/kn old Irishman emigrated 14 years ago 
with his wife and two children, and now owns 
118 acres of land, and pays eight dollars a year in 
taxes. A German, of the name of Somerset, felt 
the toils of an earliest settler, and ^irst used the 
axe in the neighbourhood, and weiit 54 miles for 
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flour four times in the first summer. He could get 
plenty of venison with his rifle, but nothing else, 
even for money. 

Trees form an excellent criterion of the quality 
of the soil by their species and bulk. 

Land is rapidly rising in price in all well settled 
places j 50 dollars per acre is frequently talked of, 
and 80 is asked for a large tract of land, without 
improvement, 50 miles from Cincinnati. 

There is no instance of insanity in this State, 
though it contains 100,000 inhabitants. 

A good cow and calf are worth here (near Mr. 
Birkbeck's settlement on the river Wabash) from 
IS to 15 dollars ; a two year old heifer, six dollars ? 
a stout horse for drawing, 60 dollars or more. 

The land carriage from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 
is from 7 to 10 dollars per 100 pounds. Razors; 
pocket knives, &c. should be taken; good gun- 
locks are difficult to be procured ; no heavy articles 
will pay carriage. 

Wolves and bears are very numerous, and the 
latter very injurious to the newly settled districts j 
hogs are their constant prey ; neither wolves nor 
bears will attack man unless wounded, they then 
turn on the hunter with great fury. 

Princetownv though at the farthest limits of 
Indiana, but two years old, and containing about 
50 houses, affords respectable company, and not 
one decidedly vicious character, nor one who is 
not able, and willing, to maintain himself. 
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The steam boats on the Mississippi, Ohio, &c. 
travel at the rate of about 60 miles a day, heavily 
laden and against the stream j they are from 50 
to 4Q0 tons burthen. 

Shawnee Town is 1200 miles from New Orleans, 
which distance may be performed by the steam 
boats in 20 days: this is the nearest point on 
the Ohio to our intended residence 45 miles 
distant, from which we have a navigable com- 
munication by the Wabash. Not a settlement in 
this neighbourhood is of a year's standing; no 
harvest has yet been reaped, and our approach 
may probably remove many of them, unless our 
dollars can prevail upon them to try agricultural 
labour, instead of trusting to the precarious supply 
of their beloved rifle : half a dozen of these people 
have already offered to sell us their all, fat cattle, 
hogs, and their first crop of corn just now matur- 
ing ; if we purchase, they will go farther, and 
build other cabins. That our friends in England 
may have an idea of our real position, let them 
consider that our two families (that of Mr. George 
Mower and my own) are about to be fixed upon 
two adjoining estates of 1440 acres each, which 
we have chosen from a beautiful prairie and its 
adjoining woods. Here we are preparing to 
build ; builders have offered themselves, and ma- 
terials are at hand; we are also preparing for 
gardens and orchards, that we may really sit 
down under our own vines and our own fig trees. 
Cattle and hogs thrive well on the food they find* 
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and require little care, except to protect them 
from the wolves and bears, keeping them tame 
by frequently giving them salt. On these estates 
we may hope to live much as we do in England ; 
but this is not the country for fine ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The report of our intended settlement spreads 
far and wide ; and such is the attraction of popula- 
tion to capital, that many entries are already made, 
and applications daily occur. Our design is to build 
cabins, with enclosures of two acres and a half each, 
along the sides of a section, which is reserved as a 
cow pasture. These cottages and enclosures, with a 
well between two, may be rented by persons who 
resort to us for the sake of good earnings. Here 
then is a town about to rise before us, and it is 
the intention of Mr. Flower and myself to purchase 
one or two townships in the Illinois territory, where 
the country is partly prairie and partly woodland. 
A township contains 36 square miles, or sections, 
eadi containing 640 acres; the whole, 20,040 
acres ; these lands we shall probably offer in sec- 
tions, half sections, quarters, and eighths, that is 
in portions of 640, 320, 160, and 80 acres. To 
prevent the sufferings to which poor emigrants 
are exposed, it is a material part of our plan to 
have in readiness for every poor family a cabin, 
an enclosed garden, and a cow and a hog, with 
land for summer, and \yinter food for cows pro- 
portioned to their number. We wish it to be 
understood, that we would not bind others, nor be 
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bound ourselves, by any ties but those of natural 
interest and good neighbourhood, nor be subject 
to, any law but the law of the land ; yet we hope 
that no persons will attempt to possess themselves 
of these lands on account of the low price at which 
we shall offer them, unless they intend to reside 
thereon ; and our opinion is, that it would be 
more advantageous to the resident proprietor to 
possess a capital of from 4 to 5L per acre, rather 
than burthen himself with more land than he has 
the means to manage. 

We shall have a good market for our produce, 
either from the growing population, or by export- 
ing down the Ohio. 

We have no wish to form a society entirely 
English, nor indeed any society distinct from 
the people at large ; we would extend our. pro- 
posals to emigrants of any nation having the re- 
quisite capital; a combination of capital and 
people is the only thing which can prevent many 
privations, and even sufferings, in these remote 
regions. Such persons as wish for, and cannot 
otherwise obtain information, will please to direct 
their inquiries to Morris Birkbeck, Princetown, 
Gibson County, Indiana,. 'America. 

In Mr. Birkbeck's letters from his residence, in 
1817 and 1818, he further states, that the land is 
fertile and easy of tillage, no rent, no tithe, no poor's 
rate, and taxes scarcely one farthing per acre*. 

* The tax upon first and second rate land is more than this, 
according to other accounts. Vide pages 10 and 54. 

EL - 
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" Our main object " (he says) " will be live stock, 
cattle, and hogs; four cents, or two-pence per 
pound, you will consider too low to include a pro- 
fit, but you must recollect we have no rent, tithes, 
&c. to pay, and the rearing of live stock is so little 
expense that the receipts are nearly all clear. 

" We have no very good mill seats on our 
streams, but an excellent site for a wind-mill. 

" It is sometimes very cold here for a short 
period, when the wind is north-west, the ther- 
mometer falling rapidly to 7° or 8° below zero*. 

" I calculate your expense of travelling here 
from Baltimore at about five pounds per headt; 

* The compiler of these pages has been careful in extracting the 
state of the thermometer (Fahrenheit), from the different works he 
has consulted, and to whkh he recommends the reader's particular 
attention, as being of great assistance in forming a correct idea 
of the climate of the several countries, which cannot be done by 
a mere comparison of their latitudes. It will be seen that the 
winters at Hobart town in Van Dieman's Island, latitude 43° 
south (notwithstanding this hemisphere is known to be colder than 
the northern) are not so severe as at Mr. Birkbeck's settlement in 
north latitude about 38* $ and Quebec in Canada, where the snow 
remains on the ground for six months, is nearly in the same lati- 
tude as Lyons, Milan, and Venice. The whole of the American 
continent, indeed, is several degrees colder than other parts of the 
world under similar latitudes. 

f This calculation must be erroneous, unless it be meant for 
the emigrant to walk the whole way, with his luggage upon his 
back. It appears, that the expense of conveyance by the waggon 
from Baltimore to Pittsburg, both for passengers and luggage (ac* 
cording to Mr. flirkbeck's own account), is sixpence per lb. and 
reckoning only 200 pounds upon an average for a man and his 
luggage, which is surely moderate enough, the 5/. will be expended 
in the journey to Pittsburg exclusive of subsistence. Without 
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your luggage should be composed of light articles, 
the carriage from Baltimore to Pittsburg being 
sixpence per lb. 

" We have the New York daily papers at nine 
dollars per annum, and the weekly papers of the 
western country, at two dollars*." 

Bristed, in his account of America, gives the 
following particulars. 

In the state of Louisiana, the sugar planta- 
tions are rapidlyincreasing ; twenty million pounds 
of sugar are supposed to have been made in 1817; 
the culture of the cane is not more laborious than 
that of cotton, and less liable to accidents ; a mode- 
rate crop produces 1000 pounds of sugar per acre. 

The manufacture of wool is becoming consider- 

meaning to depreciate the information afforded by Mr. Birkbeck, 
the author may be allowed to say, that it ought to be received with 
caution ; he left this country with decided prejudices in favour of 
that in which he meant to settle, and with a pre-dc termination to 
pass there the remainder of his days. It is well known how prone 
men are to support by argument any resolution they may have 
adopted; and without accusing this gentleman of misrepresenta- 
tion, it may be fair to presume, that he has " put the best face 
upon every thing :" add to which, that Mr. B. is supposed to have 
taken with him considerable wealth, in which case, difficulties, 
which to another might be insurmountable, would, to him, be 
comparative trifles, and the country appear glowing with the 
sunshine of his own prosperity. 

* Mr. Birkbeck omits to state that this price is exclusive of 
the postage, from which the American newspapers are not exempt 
It will be also seen, in page 59, that Mr. Fearon's information 
respecting the price of these papers differs from that of Mr. B. 

D 2 
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able. The merino breed of sheep thrives well, and 
their number is fast increasing ; the whole number 
of sheep at present in the United States is already 
twenty millions, and the British Isles contain no 
more than thirty millions. 

The Alleghany mountains, which divide the 
Atlantic rivers from the western waters, preserve 
throughout a nearly equal distance of 250 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and a nearly uniform 
elevation of 8000 feet above the level of the sea. 

In the United States there are 400 water and 
horse mills*, 2000 fulling mills, 300 gunpowder 
mills, 600 furnaces, forges, &c, and 200 paper mills. 

Numbers of vessels are now building on the 
Ohio ; shipwrights would consequently be sure of 
employment there. 

The population of the United States is about 
four to a square mile. 

From* the travels of Mr. Henry Fearon over the 
United States, in 1817 and 1818, are extracted the 
following additional particulars. 

Baltimore. 

Baltimore is a commercial city of great im- 
portance ; and though not at present of the first 
rank, is rising with a rapidity almost unparalleled* 
Its population is now upwards of 60,000. ' 

Steam-boats proceed from this place to Norfolk 
in Virginia, and to New London in Connecticut, 
by way of New York. In the winter months this 

* Supposed for grinding corn. 
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delightful mode of travelling is interrupted ; miser- 
able stages and bad roads are then its substitute. 

The most accurate information which I can 
obtain, causes me to believe, that capital could 
be profitably employed here, in importing jdry 
goods from Great Britain ; that mechanics in the 
usual businesses can get ready employment, will 
receive .40$. 6d* per week, and pay for their board 
and lodging 155. 9A to 18s. 

There are theatres in this as well as in almost 
every town that contains a population of 2000. 
v Rents, occupations, price of labour, &c. &c. are 
precisely similar to those of the pther Atlantic cities. 
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New York. 

Rents are extremely high : a house and shop 
equal to one in the best part of Holborn, or Grace- 
church-street, from 4 to 600/. per annum ; taxes 
about 20/. 

Carpenters, masons, shoemakers, and cabinet- 
makers, receive good wages, and are generally 
sure of employment. Lawyers, doctors, school- . 
masters, clerks and shopmen, can scarcely subsist.*' 

The capital requisite for commencing business 
with a prospect of success is as follows. 





£. 


£. ' 


Distiller 


Prom 1000 


to 20,000 


Carver and gilder 


600 


2000 


Bookseller 


1000 


10,000 


Dye* 


200 


6000 


Oil and colourman 


800 . 


1200. 


Boot and shoemaker 


100 


200 


Tailor 


. . . 500 


3000 
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The profits of a tailor with this capital would 
be very large. A good cabinet-maker, with 100/. 
after paying the expenses of his voyage, would 
obtain a comfortable livelihood ; as also would an 
active speculating carpenter, ot mason, under the 
same circumstances. The wages of a journeyman 
carpenter is 7s. lOirf. per day ; of a mason 8s. 5d. ; 
this difference arises, I believe, from the latter 
being an out-door business, which, in the winter 
months, from the extreme severity of the weather, 
is of necessity suspended. Cabinet-makers are 
paid by the piece. When in full employment 
their earnings may amount to 50s. per week; a 
safe average is 36s. A man in either of the above 
trades need not be apprehensive of hot obtain- 
ing a livelihood. A journeyman gilder would not 
succeed ; a carver perhaps might. 

A master shoemaker would not benefit by coming 
here ; a journeyman may. 

A tallow-chandler in London who can save 50/. 
per annum, would not be benefited in his finances 
by removing to this country. 

Tailors are numerous. The price of a super- 
fine coat is from 7'- **• to 8/. 2s. They are paid 
for making a common coat, 18s. a best ditto, 27s. 
If a journeyman finds the trimmings, he receives 
for a best coat 45s. to 51s. For making trowserp, 
9s. A man may earn when employed from 86s. 
to 54s. per week. Apprentices can be had for 
three, seven, or ten years j seven is the # usual 
period. A journeyman can have the work of an 
apprentice under him. If a man has not served 
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his time, it is of no consequence in any business ; 
competency, not legal servitude, being the standard 
for. employment. A man that can cut .out well 
will be occasionally well paid. An additional 
tailor does not seem now wanted in New York, 
yet I should not be apprehensive of the success 
of. a man of business who possessed the capital 
before-mentioned. Moderate tcyedit is received, 
long credit is given. 

Printers are paid 2L 5s. per week, but employ- 
ment cannot be depended upon ; a great portion 
of the work is done by boys. 

Boarding. Persons who are not housekeepers 
generally live at boarding-houses, or hotels. A 
mechanic pays for his board and lodging about 16s. 
per week ; for which he has three good substantial 
meals a day. Other persons pay from 8 to 14 dol- 
lars per week, according to the situation, accom* 
modation, and respectability. At a moderately 
respectable house the charge is 8 dollars per 
week for what is Galled a " transient man ;" or S 
to 6 dollars for & three months 9 resident # . 

Clothing and domestic utensils are chiefly of 
British manufacture ; they are from 2$ to 150 per 
cent dearer than in England: Indian goods are 
much cheaper; silk pocket handkerchiefs not more 
than half the price. 

There is no established religion, find conse- 
quently no tithes. 

Horses, about New York, are small but good ; 
* For market price *>f provisions, &c vide memoranda. 
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one for a waggon costs about 22/. ; saddle ditto 
351. ; gig ditto from 34/. to 56/. A carriage or fine 
riding horse from 90/. to 120/. .Cows from 91* to 
13/. 10*. Sheep very small,, and sell from 9*. to IS*. 
A good farm cart, 9/. A waggon, 23/. The wages 
of a farmer's man servant from 24/. to SQL ; of a 
woman from 12/. to 16/. per annum, and board. 

The thermometer is from 56° to 70°, from the 
1st of April to the middle of May; in July and 
August it is 78° to 90° ; in March and April the 
weather is subject to sudden changes; the cold 
sometimes intense, with much raw rain and easterly 
winds; June is a delightful month, as are also 
parts of September, and the whole of October. 
The summer heats and winter colds are usually 
extreme. New York is in north latitude 40° 40'. 

The capitalist may manage to obtain 7 per cent 
with good security. The lawyer and doctor will 
not succeed.. An orthodox minister would do so. 

The proficient in the fine arts will find little 
encouragement. The literary man must starve. 
The tutors' posts are pre-occupied. The shop- 
keeper may do as well, but not better than in 
London, unless he be a man of superior talent and 
large capital ; for such requisites I think there is a 
fine opening. The farmer (says Mr. Gobbett) 
must labour hard, and be but scantily remunerated. 
The clerk and shopman will get but little more 
than their board and lodging. Mechanics, whose 
trades are of the first necessity \ will do well ; those 
not such, or who understand only the cotton, 
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woollen, glass, earthenware, silk, and stocking 
manufactures, cannot obtain employment. The 
labouring man will do well; particularly if he 
have a wife and children who are capable of con- 
tributing, not merely to the consuming, but to 
the earning also, of the common stock. 

In order to give an idea of the agriculture and 
population of the country, it occurred to me to 
take an account, as for as I could, of the live 
stock, &c. which I saw upon the road; that by 
comparing it with what you would yourself see 
under similar circumstances on an English road, 
you may gain some useful ideas on the subject. 
During the route of 180 miles, then, which I have 
just traversed in the state of New York, I counted 
25 cows, 10 horses, 6 small farmers' waggons, 3 
men travelling on foot, 4» on horseback, 2 families 
in waggons, and 1 on foot, removing to the western 
country. There were no beggars ; none who ap- 
peared much distressed. The cows and horses 
are smaller than ours; but they are compact in 
shape, and well fed. 

Aljbany, the capital of the state of New York, 
is distant from that city about 160 miles, and lies 
at the head of the sloop navigation of the Hudson 
river. Should the canal to Lake Erie be com- 
pleted, this must become a first-rate town ; it is 
even at present a place of considerable business. 

The population is about 12,000. Wages are 
about the same as at New York ; a mechanic's 
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board about 3 dollars per week ; I pay at my inn 
l£ dollar per day. Rent of a house and shop, in 
a good situation, is from 5 to 700 dollars per 
annum, taxes about 30. There are many small 
wood houses, which are from 50 to 150 dollars 
per annum. 

Philadelphia. 

This city contains 120,000 inhabitants ; the 
prices of provisions, &c. are about equal to those 
at New York. 

A few evenings since 1 saw a carpenter and 
his wife who have been here one month, from 
Hull in Yorkshire. The husband stated, that in 
England he could earn 31s. per week; that he 
now obtains 31s. 6d. ; that he finds great difficulty 
in getting his money from his employer; that 
" taking one thing with another/' the expense of 
living is as nearly like that in England as possi- 
ble; that had he been acquainted with every thing 
he at present knows, he would not have left home; 
but that having done so, he is well satisfied ; and 
has now saved some money — a thing which he 
had hardly ever done before* I state this "man's 
information, because I consider it deserving of 
your confidence. It is equally free from the wild 
rhapsodies of some persons, and the deplorable 
pictures which several Englishmen in this city, 
and in other parts of the union, have given me of 
their disappointments, and of America in general. 
The carpenter's success is just what would attend 
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any other industrious man of the game business, 
or of severed others previously enumerated. His 
idea of the difficulties which he had encountered 
are natural, as he has not been engaged sufficiently 
long in other pursuits to obliterate these impres- 
sions. Could I see him in twelve months from 
the present time, I think his condition would be, 
if I may judge from others, something like the 
following: — saved 14 guineas; living in two small 
rooms ; independent of his master, and his master 
of him ; thinks the Americans a very dirty and 
disagreeable people, and hates them from his soul; 
would be delighted to see old England again, and 
smoke his pipe and drink his /;nt, and talk poli- 
tics "with the cobbler, and abuse the taxes; but 
recollects that when he got to Hull, his most la- 
borious application would not more than provide 
him with a bare subsistence. He then determines 
to remain in America, keep the money which he 
jias saved, add as much more to it as he can, and 
joaake himself as contented and happy as lies in 
his-power. 

y/The man of small property, who intends living 
upon the interest, and wants to remove to a 
cheaper country than England, should pause be- 
fore the object of his choice be America. From 
what I have seen of large towns, living is not, 
upon the whole, lower than in English cities. In 
the interior, it may be less than in the country 
parts of England. But such a man must of ne- 
cessity have his ideas of happiness associated with 
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many sources of gratification, which he would 
seek for in vain within the United States. 

A practice which has been often referred to 
in connexion with this country, naturally excited 
my attention. It is that of individuals emigrating 
from Europe without money, and paying for their 
passage by binding themselves to the captain, who 
receives the produce of their labour for a certain 
number of years. Such is the mercenary barba- 
rity of the Americans who are engaged in this 
trade, that they crammed into one of those ves- 
sels 500 passengers, 80 of whom died on the 
passage. The price for men is 80 dollars, women 
70, and boys 60. ,. v 

October, 1817. Left Philadelphia for Pittsburg. 
Passed through an extensive, fertile, well-culti- 
vated, and beautiful tract of land called the 
" Great Valley." Farms in this district are chiefly 
owned by Dutch and Germans, and their de- 
scendants. They consist of from 50 to 200 acres, 
each acre worth 200 dollars (45/.) ; and are 
cheaper at that price than the 50 cent, and dollar 
and half lands, which encumber other parts of the 
eastern states. The substantial barns, fine private 
dwellings, excellent breed and condition of live 
stock, and superior cultivation of the " Great 
Valley," place it decidedly in advance of the 
neighbouring lands, and put it fairly in competi- ' 
tion with Old England. 

There are good farms in other districts within 
20 miles of Philadelphia, which can be purchased 
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at from 80 to 100 dollars per acre, buildings in- 
cluded. Lime-stone land will sell for 200 dollars/ 
In a farm of 200 acres, the proportion may be 
estimated at 90 acres of ploughing land, 50 of 
meadow, 10 of orchard, and 50 of wood. The 
lattery near the city, is worth from 3 to 400 dollars 
per acre. A farm of the above description, if 
within five miles of the capital, is worth 20,000 
dollars ; at from 20 to 40 miles distance, 10,000 
dollars. Uncleared lands in remote parts of the 
state, vary in price from half a dollar to 20 dol- 
lars per acre. 

The Pennsylvanian horse is a medium between 
our saddle and heavy cart-horse, and is well suited 
for most purposes. They are worth from 50 to 
150 dollars. A farm waggon will cost 100 to 120 
dollars* A family ditto 70 to 90 dollars j ditto 
with springs, 150 dollars; neat gig, 300; best 
ditto, 450 j a farm cart, 50 dollars. The annual 
expense of keeping a family waggon and horse is 
about 50 dollars. 

Well improved land will produce on an average 
25 bushels of wheat per acre (a farmer within 
eight miles of the city has raised 40), ditto of In- 
dian corn 25 to 50. Wheat is sold at from 160 
to 220 cents (7$. &d. to 9s. lid.) per bushel ; In- 
dian corn, 80 to 100 cents ; oats, 40 to 55 cents j 
they are lighter than the English. Meadows aire 
usually ploughed in rotation, and planted with 
Indian corn. Orchards are also put under the 
plough, grain not being considered as injurious to 
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the fruit. A good milch cow, four years old, is 
worth 51. 43$. 6d. Sheep are much smaller than 
ours: half blood Merino are lis. 3d. ; three 
quarters blood, 13s. 6d. ; full ditto, 22s. 6d. ; rams 
are 4/. 10s. to 111 2s. 6tf. j pigs four weeks old 
are %s. 8d.\ a sow and ditto, 1/. lis. 6d. to QL 14*. ; 
a hog of 100 pounds, 1/. lis. 6d. to 91. 5s: ; a yoke 
of oxen, 15/. 15s. to 28£ 10$. 

A copper and zinc mine is worked about 20 
miles from Philadelphia. Iron ore abounds through- 
out the state. Bar-iron sells for ISO dollars per 
ton. 

The character of the inhabitants of the Alle- 
ghany mountains appears cold, friendless, unfeel- 
ing, callous, and selfish. All the emigrants with 
whom I conversed complained of the enormous 
charges at taverns. Log-houses are the only ha- 
bitations for many miles. They are formed of the 
trunks of trees, about twenty feet in length, and 
six inches in diameter, cut at the ends and placed 
upon each other. The roof is framed in a similar 
manner. In some houses there are windows ; in 
others the door performs a double office. The 
chimney is erected outside, and in a similar man- 
ner to the body of the house. Some have clay in 
their chimneys, which is a precaution very neces- 
sary in these western palaces. In some, the space 
between the logs remains open ; in others it is 
filled with clay? The hinges are generally wood. 
Locks are not used. In some there are two apart- 
ments '} in others but one, for all the various 
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operations of cooking, eating, sleeping, and upon 
great occasions washing. The pigs also come in 
for their due share of the log residence. 

From Greensburg to Pittsburg the improve* 
ment in size and quality of the houses is evident. 
Recurring to my old plan of estimation, I passed 
on my road from Chambersburg to Pittsburg, 
being 153 miles, JOS stage-waggons drawn by 4 
and 6 horses, proceeding from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to Pittsburg; 79 from Pittsburg to Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia ; 63 waggons with fami- 
lies, from the several places following : 20 from 
Massachusetts, 10 from the district of Maine, 14 
from Jersey, 13 from Connecticut, 2 from Mary- 
land, 1 from Pennsylvania, 1 from England, 1 
from Holland, and 1 from Ireland; about 200 
persons on horseback, 20 on foot, 1 beggar, I fa- 
mily, with their waggon, from Cincinnati, entirely 
disappointed ; a circumstance which, though rare, 
is by no means, as some might suppose, mira- 
culous: and another from Somersetshire, sorely 
regretting that they had ever been persuaded to 
leave their own country. 

Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg is in several points of view a most 
interesting town ; from its natural situation being 
at the termination of two, and the commencement 
of a third river, which has a direct communica- 
tion with the ocean, though at the almost incredi- 
ble distance of 2500 miles : its scenery, which is 
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truly picturesque; its exhaustless possession of 
that first-rate material for manufactures, coal ; 
and lastly, its importance as being the connecting- 
link between new and old America : and though 
it is not at present a " Birmingham," as the na- 
tives bombastically call it, yet it certainly con- 
tains the seeds of numerous important manufac- 
tories. The published accounts of this city are 
so exaggerated and out of all reason, thai strangers 
are . usually disappointed on visiting it. This, 
however, was not my case. I have been in some 
measure tutored in American gasconade. When I 
am told that at a particular hotel there is handsome 
accommodation, I expect that they are one re- 
move N from very bad ; if " elegant entertainment," 
I anticipate tolerable; if a person is "a clever 
man," that he is not absolutely a fool ; and if a 
manufactory is the "Jirst in the world" I expect, 
and have generally found, that about six men and 
three boys are employed. 

Prices- 



Beef and Mutton 
Pork 


f. d. 

are 3j 

. 4 T 


«. d. 

to 4y per pound. 

5 


Cheese '. 


. 9, 


14 


Butter 


. 10 


1 8 


Tea 


..69 


12 4 


Moist sugar , 
Loaf sugar 
Coffee 


. 
. 1 8 
. 


. 1 H 

2 I 
1 8 


Potatoes 


. 2 3 


3 4 T per bushel. 


Porter 


. 


6* y per quart. 
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Fowls are 


s. 


d. s. d. 

1 1J each 


Ducks . 




1 8 


Geese . . 


, 2 


3 to 3 4 


Turkeys 


3 


4| 5 8 


Flour 
Coal . 


27 


31 6 per barrel of 196 lbs. 
4 per bushel. 


Mechanics' board . 


15 


9 to 18 per week. 



Farming. 
Agricultural produce finds here a ready and 
an advantageous market. Farming in this neigh* 
bourhood is not the most profitable mode of em- 
ploying capital; but it is here, as in all other 
parts of the union, an independent mode of life. 
The farmer must labour hard with his own hands ; 
the help which he pays for will be dear, and not 
of that kind to be relied on in the mode of its 
execution, as in England. This may not proceed 
from a worse state of character, but a difference in 
condition, as compared with our working class. 
They are paid about 14 dollars per month, and 
board ; in many instances they expect to sit down 
with the master, to live as well, and to be upon 
terms of equality with every branch of the family j 
and if this should be departed from, the scythe 
and the sickle will be laid down in the midst of 
harvest. There is a class of men throughput the 
western country called " merchants," who in the 
summer and autumn months collect flour, butter, 
cheese, pork, beef, whiskey, and every species of 
farming produce, which they send in flats and 
keel-boats, to the New Orleans niarket. The de- 
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mand created by this trade, added to a large 
domestic consumption, insures the most remote 
farmer a certain market. Some of these specu- 
lators have made large fortunes. 

Land in the neighbourhood of Pittsburg is worth 
100 dollars per acre ; at a distance of from 5 to 
20 miles, tracts have been recently sold at from 
20 tp 50 dollars per acre. Wheat brings a dollar 
a bushel ; Indian corn 75 cents a bushel- A four 
year old cart-horse is worth from 20 to SO dol- 
lars ; a gig ditto, 50 to 100 ; a saddle ditto, 20 
to 150 ; a farmer's waggon, 100 dollars ; a family 
ditto, from 50 to 70 ; cart, 50. A cow and calf, 
about 25 dollars. Sheep are from 1 to 3 dollars ; 
live hogs from 2Jtf. to 4£tf. per pound ; a good 
roasting pig, 4s. 6d. Wool is but little in demand 

since the termination of the war : Mr. of 

Lexington informs me, he intends'making a ship- 
ment of it for Liverpool : should this succeed, it 
will open a new source of profit to the western 
farmer. Clean Merino is worth here 5s. 8rf. to 
6s. 9d. per pound ; fleece, 3s. 5d. j half bred, 2s. 3d. ; 
quarter, Is. 9d. A brick house, two stories high, 
containing ten rooms, may be built, with good 
management, in the country, for 4000 dollars 
(900/.), as the bricks can be made upon the land, 
and the " help" boarded in the house. In towns, 
a similar building will cost 6000 dollars, exclusive 
of the ground, which, in particular situations, as 
of all towns that promise well, is dearer than the 
most choice spot in the city of London ! 
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Manufactories in and near the city of Pittsburg, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1817. 



Manufacturer*. 



No. of men 
employed. 



Yearly Amount. 



•ft! 



1 Auger-maker 
1 Bellows-maker 
18 Blacksmiths 

3 Brewers . 
3. Brush-makers 
1 Button-maker 
% Cotton-spinners and carders 

11 Copper-smiths and tin-plate workers 
7 Cabinet-makers 

1 Currier 

2 Cutlers 

4 Iron-founders 

3 Gun-smiths, and bridle 

2 Flint-glass manufacturers 

3 Green (window) ditto 
2 Hardware 
7 Hatters 
1 Lock-smith 
1 Linen 
7 Nail 



bit-makers 



1 Paper 
1 Pattern 

3 Plane 
1 Patten 
1 Rope manufacturer 
1 Spinning-machine 

] Spanish brown . 

1 Silver-plater 

2 Steam-engine makers 

6 Saddlers . , 

5 Silversmiths and watch 
14 Shoe and boot makers 

7 Tanners and curriers 

4 Tallowchandlers 

4 Tobacconists 

5 Waggon-makers 

2 Weavers 

3 Windsor chair 
2 Woollen . 

1 Wire-drawer 
1 White-lead 



menders 



6 
3 

74 
17 

7 

6 

36 

100 

43 

4 

6 

87 

H 

82 

92 

17 

49 

7 

20 

47 

40 

*2l 

6 

5 

8 

6 

2 

40 

70 

60 

17 

109 

47 

7 

28 

21 

9 

23 

30 

12 

6 



1280 



3,500 
10,000 
75,100 
72,000 

8,600 

6,250 

25,518 

200,000 

40,000 

12,000 

2,400 

180,000 

13,800 

110,000 

130,000 

18,000 

44,640 

12,000 

25,000 

174,716 

23,000 

1,500 
57,600 

8,000 
15,000 

6,000 

6,720 
20,000 
125,000 
86,000 
12,000 
120,000 
58,800 
32,600 
21,000 
28,500 
14,562 
42,600 
17,000 

6,000 
40,000 



1,896,396 



* By comparing the returns with the number of men employed, it is supposed 
there must be some mistake in this article. 

e2 
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Some of the preceding manufactories may be 
denominated first-rate : this remark applies par- 
ticularly to the nail, steam-engine (high pressure) 
and glass establishments: I was astonished to 
Witness such perfection. 

The state of trade is at present dull ; but that 
there is a great deal of business done must be 
evident, from the quantity of "dry goods" and 
" grocery stores," many of the proprietors of which 
have stocks as heavy as the majority of London 
retail dealers. Rents, of course, vary according 
to situation? houses in the best % stands for busi- 
ness are from 400 to 800 dollars per annum; 
others are from 150 to 350 ; two rooms, or a very 
small house, a little way out of town, would be 80 
dollars per annum. It is difficult to form a judg- 
ment whether there is an opening in any of the 
present established businesses. One fact strongly 
in favour of the stability of this town is, that there 
has not been a banlcruptcy in it for three years! ! ! 
a singular contrast this with New York, in which 
the last published list of insolvents contained up- 
wards of 400 names. 

I should have sanguine hopes of the success of 
an extensive coarse pottery here. 

A brewery upon a large scale with adequate 
skill and capital would succeed extremely well : 
there are at present three in the business-at Pitts- 
burg, but the beer is very bad : the capital re- 
quired would be from 7 to 15,000/. Porter is 8 
dollars per barrel, and 6§ d. per quart. 
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t.' d. 



Tailors earn from 


31 


6 


to 


45 


per week, 


1 are no 
J empi 


Carpenters 


31 


6 




40 


6 


dull 


Baker 


31 


6 




40 


6 


dull 


Mason 


34 







45 





brisk 


Shoemaker 


31 


6 




36 





brisk 


Blacksmith 


31 


6 




36 





dull 


Tinman 


36 







45 





dull 


Printer 


31 


6 




36 





dull 


Weaver 


no employment. 






Glass-blower 


31 


6 




45 





dull 


Glass-cutter 


31 


6 




67 


6 


dull 


Hatter 


31 


6 




45 





brisk 


Brewer 


36 











dull 


Nail-cutter 


31 


6 




36 





brisk. 



f well 



Upon the whole, I consider Pittsburg to be a 
very important town, and have no doubt that it 
will gradually advance in prosperity; and that 
the time must come when it will be an extensive 
and populous city. The present population is 
10,000, made up from all nations ; and, of course, 
not free from the vices of each : this indeed is 
but too apparent upon a very short residence. 

State of the Ohio. 

The face of the country is an uninterrupted 
level. Many of those tracts of land which would 
be desirable for our settlement, should we turn 
agriculturalists, are pre-occupied, and cannot be 
bought without an advance which I think dispro- 
portionate to their actual value. The agent at 
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the land-office informs me, there are still one mil- 
lion of acres of United States land for sale, at 2 
dollars per acre, or 1 dollar 64 cents prompt pay- 
ment. In all states there are government re- 
servation lands ; these are generally in the most 
choice situations* Some such tracts have been 
sold in the wild state in Tennessee, at the last 
auction, for the large sum of 38 dollars per acre. 

Taxes on wild land are, on first-rate, 2 dollars 
per hundred acres, l£ dollar op second rate, 1 
dollar on third rate. There is also a county tax 
of half the above amounts, as the case may be. 
These taxes of 6s. 9d. to 18s. 6d. on an hundred 
acres are certainly very small ; yet you would be 
surprised to witness the numerous lots of lands 
which are sold at auction in all the states on ac- 
count of non-payment of taxes, and transferred to 
the highest bidder. , 

The section of country bounding on the Ohio 
river, from 25 miles on either side of Cincinnati, 
and extending back about 100 miles directly north, 
to the late Indian boundary line, is generally an 
excellent body of land, and is well settled, though 
but small improvements are yet made, except in 
a few particular places near towns. The land is 
closely timbered, except near the head waters of 
the two Miamas, where there is a beautiful cham- 
paign country. The prairies^ or natural meadows, 
are here of considerable extent. Grazing is the 
phief occupation pf the inhabitants. Farms which 
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are called improved can be bought at from 8 tp 
30 dollars per acre j the improvements often consist 
of the erection of rough log buildings, and from 
12 to 20 acres under middling cultivation :, build- 
ings are included in the price per acre. The next 
class of farms have from 20 to 50 acres under 
cultivation; the proportion of arable and wood 
is about two thirds, of meadow and pasturage 
nearly equal proportions. Any of the land i$ 
here capable, by culture, of being turned into 
meadow. The Miamas are navigable in the spring 
and autumn. Limestone abounds 5 coal and iron 
have not yet been discovered except in the eastern 
part of the state. Wheat sells now in the Chilli- 
cothe and Cincinnati markets for 3s. 4t$d. per 
bushel ; rye, 2s. 8%d. j Indian corn, 2s. 3d. 

There are large prairies in Ross county, on the 
north branch of Paint creek, near Chillicothe j 
they are filled with herds of cattle fattening for 
the Baltimore and Philadelphia markets, which 
are sold in this State, on the hoof, for about 3 
dollars per cwt. The chief expense of pasturage 
consists- in a man's wages to look after the herds, 
twice a week giving them salt, &c. 

The yearly wages, I am informed, of a labouring 
man, is from 58/. 105. to 65/*; of awoman, 31/. 10& 

Wood for firing is sold in the towns at from 1J 
to 3 dollars per cord (equal in consumption to 
half a chaldron of coals.) 

With regard to the seasons, they are Said to 
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have severe winters of from three to four months 
with a keen dry air, and cloudless sky; during 
summer, excessive heat (thermometer in the 
shade, 80° to 96°) with heavy dews at night; 
springs, cold and heavy rains; autumns, fine; 
followed by " Indian summer," which is truly 
delightful. In regard to healthiness of situation, 
there is considerable variety, as the appearance 
of the inhabitants will in some measure indicate ; 
though as a general characteristic, I would say, 
there is a want of sound regular health, at least if 
our English ideas of ruddy cheeks are to be taken 
as a criterion. The people are of a tall, vaulty 
x aspect, and seem, even during their most active 
occupations, to be the victims of fever and ague. 
The wild animals are neither numerous nor 
troublesome; though the wolf and the squirrel 
are still depredators ; but the sport afforded in 
capturing them, and the addition which the flesh 
of the latter makes to the family stock ofpro- 
visionsi compensate -for their lawless invasions of 
the/rights of property. 

^/The interior population may perhaps be di- 
vided into three classes: First, the squatter, or 
man who " sits himself down," upon land which 
is not his own, and for which he pays nothing ; 
cultivates a sufficient extent to supply himself 
and family with the necessaries of life ; remains 
until he is dissatisfied with his choice ; has realized 
a sufficiency to become a land-owner ; or is ex- 
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peiled by the real proprietor. Second, the smaller 
farmer, who has recently emigrated, had barely 
sufficient to pay the first instalment for his 80 or 
160 acres of 2 dollar land; cultivates, or what he 
calls improves, 10 to 30 acres ; raises a sufficient 
44 feed" for his family ; is in a condition which, if 
compelled by legislative acts, or by external force to 
endure, would be considered truly wretched ; but 
from being his own master, having made his own 
choice, from the having " no one to make him 
afraid/* joined with the consciousness that, though 
slowly, he is regularly advancing towards wealth ; 
the breath of complaint is seldom heard to escape 
from his lips. Third, the wealthy or " strung * 
handed?' farmer, who owns from 500 to 1300 
acres, has one fourth to one third under cultiva- 
tion, of a kind much superior to the former; 
raises live stock for the home and Atlantic city 
markets; sends beef, pork, cheese, lard, and 
butter to New Orleans; is perhaps a legislator, 
at any rate a squire (magistrate) ; is always a man 
of plain business-like sense, though not in posses- 
sion, nor desirous of a very cultivated intellect; 
understands his own interest, and that of his 
country; lives in sufficient affluence, and is pos- 
sessed of comfort, according to the American ac- 
ceptation of the term, but to which we " old 
country" folks must feel inclined to take an ex- 
ception; but, in conclusion, and a most im- 
portant conclusion it is, the majority of this class 
of men were, 10 or 15 years ago, inhabitants of 
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the eastern States, and not worth, upon their 
arrival in Ohio, twenty dollars. ^ 

Well prepared land in this State produces, 
per acre, 
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Horses are worth from 40 to 100 dollars. Cows 
(four years old) 12 to 20 dollars. 

The management of farms is full a century be- 
hind that of England, there being here a want of 
• improved machinery for the promotion of economy 
in time and labour, and no regular attention to 
jthe condition of live stock, while the mode of cul- 
ture in general appears slovenly and unsystematic. 
Cows are milked sometimes twice, and sometimes 
once a day, at others four times a week. Barns 
are erections which you would not know by that 
name, and which must materially deteriorate the 
annual receipts. 

Many persons in this State have coloured peo- 
ple, whom they call their property. The mode in 
which they effect this perpetuation of slavery, in 
violation of the spirit of the Ohio constitution, is 
to purchase blacks, and have them apprenticed to 
them. Some are so base as to take these negroes 
down the river, at J;he approach of the expiration 
of their apprenticeship, and sell them at Natchez 
for life! 

Yet the first article of the Ohio constitution 
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is, " All men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent." 

Cincinnati. 

You are aware of the sudden rise an4 iijaprove- 
ment of this town ; the present population is s^i4 
to be between 8 and lO^XX), includipg blacks, 
who are rather numerous. 

The schpol-house, when the whole plan is com- 
pleted, will be a fine and extensive structure. In 
the first apartment on the ground floor, the Lan- 
casterian plan is already in successful operation ; 
I counted 150 scholars, among whom were chil- 
dren of the most respectable persons in the town. 
This school-house is, like most establishments in 
this country, a joint stock concern. The terms 
for education, in the Lanc^sterian 4epartijaent, 
are, to share-holders, lis. 3d. per quarter j others 
13s. 6d. : historical, &c. department are, to share- 
holders, XL 2s. 6fl?. per quarter ; others, 11. Js. In 
the department of languages, the charge is, to 
share-holders, 1/. 16s. per quarter ; others, 21. 5s. 

There are two newspapers in the town ; the im- 
pression of each is said to be 1 200 per week : 
terms of subscription 3 dpllars apd 50 cents, ppr 
annum, or, if paid in advance, 2 dollars and 50 
cents. 

The woollen manufactory, the steam grist mil], 
and a glass-house, are on a tolerably large scale : 
the two former are said not to p^y the proprietors. 
In the main street, English goods abound in a$ 
great profusion as in Cheapside. A first-rate shpp 
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sells every thing ; keeps a stock of from 20 to 
30,000 dollars; annual returns may be 50,000 
dollars, upon half of which they give from 6 to 18 
months credit, and receive from 6 to 7 months, 
but they can seldom pay at the specified time, 
and then are charged 7 per cent, interest. 

Before I 'leave Cincinnati, let me say that I 
think it a very handsome town ; a town, in fact, 
that must astonish every traveller, when he re- 
collects how recently it has been established. A 
Mr. Piatt, banker, is building a house here that 
would not disgrace the very first London squares. 
The number of moderate-sized, well-built brick 
buildings is considerable ; the three markets are 
excellent establishments; the churches are neat 
and elegant ; some of the streets are paved, and 
others are now paving ; ground for building in 
the town is enormously dear; one particular spot, 
which cost 18 years ago 90 dollars, is now worth 
20,000. 

The next consideration is, does this town offer 
substantial inducement to settlers ? I think not : 
it has advanced rapidly, but it cannot continue 
to do so; the future progress is certain, but it 
must be gradual. Property is as high here as in 
Philadelphia, and all occupations are filled. On 
the road every emigrant tells you he is going to 
Ohio; when you arrive in Ohio, its inhabitants 
are " moving" to Missouri and Alabama: thus 
it is that the point for final settlement is for ever 
receding as you advance, and thus it will here*. 
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after proceed, and only be terminated by that 
effectual barrier the Pacific Ocean. • 

Illinois. 

The towns of this territory are, Kaskaskia, 
which contains about 150 houses, built on a plain; 
some of them are of stone ; it is 150 miles from 
Vincennes, and 1000 from Washington ; the in- 
habitants are chiefly French; the principal oc- 
cupation is raising stock. This town has been 
settled more than a century. 

Shawnee Town, containing about 30 log-houses. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants is the salt 
trade. There is here an "United States Land 
Office," and a log bank is just established. The 
chief cashier of this establishment was engaged in 
cutting logs at the moment of my arrival. The 
other towns are Wilkinson Ville, a miserable 
settlement. Cahokia, containing 150 small houses, 
chiefly inhabited by French. St. Philip, 50 
miles from Cahokia, is smaller, but more pleasant. 
Prairie du Rochers, containing 60 French fami- 
lies ; this is a fine prairie. There are also three 
other small places, called Belle Fontaine, L'Aigle, 
and Edward's Ville. Land, in the old French 
settlements, is worth from 1 to 50 dollars per acre. 

The lands belonging to the Indians lie chiefly 
between the Wabash and Illinois rivers. They 
have considerable reservations north of the Illinois 
river. The United States have lately obtained a 
cession of six miles square, at the end of Peoria 
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lake. The aborigines now remaining are the 
Soukies, who have three villages ; their number is 
3000. The other tribes are much decreased in 
number, in consequence of their wars with the 
Soukies and Foxes. 

Indian corn is the leading article of produce : 
{here are some fields of 500 acres, cultivated in 
common by the people of a whole settlement. 
Wheat is abundant, except where the soil is too 
rich. Flax, hemp, oats, potatoes, and cotton, are 
also productive, giving very considerable crops. 
The French have made excellent wine from a wild 
grape which grows here luxuriantly. Indian 
corn, I am informed, produces, with moderate 
care and in a favourable soil, 50 to 70 bushels per 
acre. 
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Indian corn sells from 13d. to l6id. per bushel, 
wheat, 3$. 4} ; oats, 1$. 7id. j tobacco, 20s. 3d. per 
hundred. The price of horses is from 13/. 10s. to 
18/. Cows, 4/. to 51. ; a good sow, 91. 14s. Beef 
is sold at 22s. 6d. per hundred j pork, 15*. 9d. to 
18s. 

Labourers are paid Qs. 3d. per day and board. 
Clothing and groceries are extremely dear. In- 
dian corn is gathered in November. Wheat is 
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tut itf June, arid housed in July. Pork, for ex- 
potft, is killed ki Dumber. Freight from here 
(Sfeawnee Town) to Louisville (307 miles) is 5s. 
per cwk from Louisville Is. Sd. ; to New Orleans, 
(1130 miles) 4*. 6d. %jrvm New Orleans, 20$. 3d. j 
to Pittsburg, (1013 miles) 15s. Qd.\jrom Pittsburg, 
4s. 6d. This vast disproportion, in freight, is pro- 
duced by the difference in time in navigating' 
up and down the streams of the Ohio and 
Mississipi., ' 

A log cabin, I am informed, can be raised for 
111. 5s. to 16/.; a frame-house, 10 to 14 feet square, 
for 130/. to 150i ; a log kitchen, jl. to 8/.; a log 
stable, 11 to QU j a barn, 18/. to 22/. ; fencing, 
Is. Sd. per rood ; ditching in prairie land, Is. 4td. 
to 2s. per rood. 

The inhabitants of Illinois may be ranked asr 
follows: 1st, the Indian hunters, who are neither 
different in character nor pursuits from theii? an- 
cestors in the days of Columbus. 2d, the Squat- 
ters. 3d, A medley of land jobbers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and farmers, who traverse this immense con- 
tinent, founding settlements, and engaging in all 
kinds of speculation. 4th, Some old French set- 
tlers, possessed of considerable property, and living 
in ease and comfort. 

In the winter (which is not long) the thermo- 
meter ranges from 10° below to 20° above zero. 
In July and August from 85° to 105°. 

Concerning the state of society, my experience 
does not allow me to say much, or to speak with 
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confidence* Small provocations insure the most 
relentless and violent resentments. Duels are fre- 
quent. The dirk is an inseparable companion of 
all classes j and the laws are robbed of their ter- 
ror by not being firmly and equally administered. 
A general character of independence, both as to 
the means of living and habits of society, appears 
universal. Here, no man is either thought or 
called " master, " neither, on the other hand, is 
there found any coarse vulgarity. A colcl, selfish 
indifference is the common characteristic of the 
labourer and the judge. 

Mr, Birkbeck says, " the journeymen of Pitts- 
burg, in various branches, shoemakers, tailors, &c. 
earn two dollars a day (21. 14s. per week.) I have 
only to remark on this, that in October 1817, 
when I was at the place in question, the earnings 
per week were, according to the statements given 
me by the mechanics themselves— tailors 1/. 11 s. 
6d. to 21. 5 s ; shoemakers, 1/. 11 s. 6d. to 1/. 16s. ; 
and all the mechanics with whom I conversed 
complained of the difficulty which they expe- 
rienced in getting paid for their labour, much of 
what they did receive being given them in orders 
upon shops for necessaries and clothing: the 
extra price charged by the shopkeeper, under these 
circumstances, causing, in their judgment, a clear 
loss to them of three quarters of a dollar per week. 

On the grand subject, that of emigration, not- 
withstanding all the captivating circumstances 
stated as attendant upon it, a few facts are ad- 
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rnttted by Mr, Birkbeck himself, which require your 
most deliberate and sfcrious considieration. — First, 
then, that gentleman informs us, that " every 
service performed by one man for another must 
be purchased at a high rate, much higher than in 
England; therefore, as long as the English emi- 
grant is obliged to purchase more than he sells of 
this service or labour, he is worse off than at home." 
Second,' "After you have used yourself to repose 
on your own pallets, either on the floor of a cabin, 
or under the canopy of the woods, with an um- 
brella over your head, and a noble fire at your 
feet, you will then escape the only serious nui- 
sance of American travelling, viz. hot rooms and 
swarming beds." Third, " A traveller should 
always carry flint, steel/ and a large knife or toma- 
hawk, &c. he." 

The instances of great success, of which Mr. 
Birkbeck states several, are no doubt correct ; but 
he certainly might have enlarged the view he has 
taken, and, perhaps, rendered it more correct by 
the. enumeration of many failures. At least,' I 
am myself in possession of several cases on both 
sides of this question ; but thinking the criterion 
to be altogether an uncertain one, I waive their 
enumeration. Such individual instances exist in 
every nation* and in every stage of society ; and 
are very frequently caused, not by peculiarity of 
country, but of individual character. A subject, 
however, of this magnitude must be viewed in this 
general and not in the detail. A man that can 

F 
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"turn his hand to any thing,' f be active, indus- 
trious, sober, economical, and set privations at 
defiance, will, I believe, be more successful 
in America than in any other country on the 
globe. 

In going to America, then, I would say ge- 
nerally, the emigrant must expect to find — not an 
economical or cleanly people ; not a social or ge- 
nerous people ; not a people of enlarged ideas j 
not £ people of liberal opinions, or towards whom 1 
you can express your thoughts a free as air ;" not 
a people friendly to the advocates of liberty in 
Europe; not a people who understand liberty 
from investigation and from principle ; not a peo- 
ple who comprehend the meaning of the words 
* ( honour and generosity." On the other hand, 
he will find a country possessed of the most en- 
lightened civil and political advantages ; a people 
reaping the full reward of their own labours ; a 
people with a small national debt, not paying 
tithes, and not subjected to heavy taxation. 

The classes of British society who would be 
benefited by an exchange of country are, I con- 
ceive, first, the extreme poor. They would not be 
in America a week, without experiencing a rapid 
advance in the scale of being. 

The second class would be the mechanics in 
branches of first necessity, with the general exclu- 
sion, however, of those acquainted with the Bri- 
tish staple manufactures of cotton and woollen 
only j but for others, whose earnings here are 
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under 80$. a week, or whose employment is of 
that precarious nature, that they cannot reason- 
ably calculate, by the exercise of prudence and 
economy, on laying by any thing for what is called 
" a rainy day," or on making a provision for old 
age— fo£ such persons as these, particularly if they 
have, or anticipate the having a family, emigration 
to America will certainly advance their pecuniary 
interests, though it may not enlarge their mental 
sphere of enjoyments. To these two classes, I 
would further add that of the small farmer who 
has a family, for whom he can barely provide the 
necessaries of life, and concerning a provision for 
whom, when he is approaching the grave, he can 
look forward with but little confidence or satisfac- 
tion ; to such a man, if he should have one hun- 
dred pounds clear, that is, after paying all his ex- 
penses of removal, &c. America decidedly offers 
inducements very superior to those afforded by 
this country. 

The man of small fortune, who cares little about 
politics, to whom the comforts of England are, 
perhaps, in some degree essential, but who wishes 
to curtail his expenditure, would not act wisely by 
emigrating to America. 

The artist may succeed, but the probability is 
that he will not do so. I know instances on both 
sides, where, perhaps, equal talent has been pos- 
sessed. The lawyer and doctor, the clerk and the 
shopman, will find no opening in America. 

f2 
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The LondoA linen and woolldn draper, who has 
a large capital, good connexions in this country, 
and who would adopt the most improved English 
modes of transacting retail business, would, I 
think, be very successful. 

A literary man will not meet with any en- 
couragement, the American library being import- 
ed, and the newspapers filled with extracts from 
English papers, advertisements, &c. 

The very superior mechanic, in a business of 
which the articles, have heretofore been imported, 
might succeed ; and if he did so at all, it would 
probably be in an eminent degree. 

The merchant I do not conceive would be very 
successful, his being a profession so adapted to 
the native American habits, and entirely pre- 
occupied. 

To the capitalist, as such, I hardly know what 
to say : America is the country of speculation, 
and, therefore, capital wight be employed with 
singular advantage. 

My mind continues undecided concerning our 
removal. When in England I had hoped, in copi- 
mon with yourselves, that the old settled States 
of America, which must be so much better suited 
to our habits and pursuits than an uncultivated 
wilderness, would have afforded sufficient induce- 
ment to emigration, particularly as our objects are 
the continuance in well-established habits of in- 
dustry, and not rapid fortune-making. With the 
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means of forming a judgment on this subject, I 
have endeavoured, as far as lies in my power, to 
supply you, in the course of my preceding re- 
ports. 

Should your minds be favourable to a western 
-country settlement^ J should wish to press upon 
your deliberate rercoasideration the following 
ideas: First, Is it essential to your prosperity .and 
happiness that you should leave England ? 

Second, Do the habits and character Qf the 
American people afford you rational grounds for 
desiring to become their fellow citizens ? 

Third, Have all of you the dispositions requisite, x 
in order to become cultivators of a wilderness ? 

Fourth, Assuming that you have those disposi- 
tions, are you fitted for such an entire change of 
pursuits, and can you endure the difficulties and 
dangers necessarily attendant on such a situa- 
tion? 

If after cool, deliberate, and rational considera- N 
tion, with your minds free from enthusiastic ex- 
pectations connected with this continent, yo\?i 
answer in ]the affirmative, then I have little doubt 
of the propriety of recommending to your atten- 
tion the Illinois territory. 

The following letter, in answer to one which I 
addressed to Mr, Birkbeck, may assist in forming 
your determination. 
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Princetoam, 29tA November, lgl7. 
To Mr. H. FEARON, Baltimore; 

"SlR, 

" It would give me much pleasure to afford you 
satisfactory information on the several particulars 
you mention, but I am, like yourself, a stranger 
in this country, and can therefore only communi- 
cate to you my opinions in answer to your in* 
quiries. 

" To the first, as to the most eligible part of 
the United States for obtaining improved Jurms, 
or uncultivated lands for Englishmen, &c. I re- 
ply, that with a view to the settlement of the 
number of families you mention, it will be in vain 
to look for improved farms in any part that I have 
aeen or heard of. Probably a single family might 
be suited in almost any large district j but you 
can have no choice of cultivated lands, as those 
you would prefer are the least likely to be dis*. 
posed of; and it is altogether unlikely you should 
meet with a body of such lands fbr the accom- 
modation of thirty or forty families : considering 
too, that, by travelling a few days journey farther 
west, you may have a choice of land of equal value 
at one-tenth of the price, where they may settle 
contiguous, or at least near to each other, I have , 
no hesitation* in recommending you to do as I 
have done, that is, to head the tidef of emigration, 
and provide for your friends where the lands are 
yet unappropriated. 

« After traversing the States of Ohio and In- 
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.*diana, looking out for a tract suited to my own 
views, and those of a number of our countrymen 
who have signified their intentions of following 
.our example, I have fixed on this spot in Illinois, 
and am the better pleased with it £he more I a&ee 
of it. 

" As to obtaining labourers* A single settler 
f may get his labour done by the piece on moderate 
terms, not higher than in some part? of England; 
but if many families settle together, all requiring 
this article,, and none supplying it,, they must ob- 
tain it from elsewhere : let them import English 
labourers, or make advantageous proposals to such 
as are continually arriving at the eastern ports. 

* " Provisions are cheap of course. Wheat, 3s. 4*d, 
sterling per bushel. Beef and pork, 2cf. per 
pound. Clothing dear. Tea, per lb. 2 dollars 50 
cents; coffee, 40 cents; sugar, from 22 to 50 cents. 
Building moderate, either by wood or brick. 
Bricks are laid by the thousand, at eight dollar? 
or under, including lime. 

" Privations I cannot enumerate. Their amount 
depends on the previous habits, and present dis- 
positions, of individuals ; for myself and family^ 
the privations already experienced, or anticipated, 
are of small account compared with the advantages. 

" Horses, 60 to 100 dollars, or upwards ; cows, 
10 to 20 dollars ; sows, 3 to 5 dollars. 

" Society is made up of new-comers chiefly, 
and, of course, must partake of the leading cha- 
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racters of these. With us, English farmers, I 
presume, will form a large proportion. 
" Roads as yet are in a state of nature. 
" Purchases of land are best made at the land- 
offices. Mechanics* wages 1 dollar to l£. Car- 
penters, smiths, shoemakers, brickmakers, and 
bricklayers, are among the first in requisition for 
anew settlement; others follow in course; tanners, 
saddlers, tailors, hatters, tin-workers, &c. &c. 

" We rely on good markets for produce, through 
the grand navigable communication we enjoy with 
the Ocean. 

" Medical aid is not of difficult attainment* The 
English of both sexes, and strangers in general, 
are liable to some bilious attacks on their first 
arrival ; these complaints seem, however, simple, 
and not difficult to manage if taken in time. 

" The manufactures you mention may hereafter 
be eligible; cotton, woollen, linen, stockings, &c; 
certainly not at present. Beer, spirits, pottery, 
tanning, are objects of immediate attention. 

" The minerals of our district are not much 
known. We have excellent limestone ; I believe 
we have coal ; wood will, however, be the cheapest 
fuel for some years. 

" Implements are cheap till you commence 

with iron.' A waggon, 35 or 40 dollars, exclusive 

of tire to wheels. A strong waggon for the road, 

complete, will amount to 160 dollars, or upwards. 

" The best mode of coming from England to this 
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part of the western country is by an eastern port, 
thence to Pittsburg, and down the Ohio to Shawnee 
town. Clothing, bedding, household linen, simple 
medicines of the best quality, and sundry small 
articles of cutlery, and light tools, are the best 
things for an emigrant to bring out. 

" I can hardly reply to your inquiry about the 
manner of travelling; it must be suited to the 
party. Horseback is the most pleasant and ex- 
peditious j oij foot the cheapest j a light waggon 
is eligible in some cases; in others, jthe stage is 
a necessary evil. 

" Youirs, &c. &c. 

" Morris Birkbeck.** 
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MEMORANDA. 



Price* of Provision*, &c. 
{extracted from 

Beef, per lb. 

Mutton, per do. 

Veal, per do. 

Ham and bacon, per do. 

Dried beef 9 per do. 

Pork, per do. 

Fresh batter, per do. 

Cheese, (old) per do. 

Do. (new) per do. 

Do. English, per do. 

Fowls, per pair 

Docks, per do. 

Geese, each 

Turkeys, do. 

Potatoes; per bushel 

Turnips, per do. 

ISggs, per dozen 

Cabbages, each 

Peas, per peck 

Salt, per bushel 

Wheat, per do. 

Rye, per do. 

Barley, per do. 

Oats, per do. 

Best flour, per barrel of 196 

Milk, per quart . . 



at New York, in August, 1 817, 
Mr. Fear on* s Account!) 
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Hops, per lb. - 
-Brown svgar, per lb. . 
Lump do. per lb. . 
Candles, per lb. • 
Do. mould, per do. 
Loaf, best, weighing 2 lb. 2 oz. 
Mustard, per lb. . 
Common ale, per quart 
Best do. per do. ,. 

Apples, per peck 
Coffee, per lb. 
Souchong tea, per do. 
Hyson do. per do. 
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State of the thermometer at Charlestown (Carolina) in 1807, 
north latitude 33° 22'. 



Highest. 
92* 30' 



Lowest. 
24* 



Mean* 
58° 15' 



An account of the heat and rain at Frankfort, in Kentucky, in 
1815. North latitude S8 q , west longitude 84i v . 





Mean Heat. 


Rain. 


January . 


. '25» 


. 2 64 


February 


. 27 6 . 


. X 64 


March 


. 46 9 . 


. 9 58 


April 


. 55 9 . 


.' 4 47 


May • 


. 58 5 . 


. 7 83 


June 


. . 66 ♦ 1 . 


p 30 


July 


. 74 2 . 


, 5 67 


August . 


. 70 6 . 


. 7 71 


September 


. 60 4 . 


2 83 


October 


. 47 9 . 


I 67 
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Mean He*. 

November . . 48* 9' . S eo 

December . . 29 3 . .1 45 

Average heat throughout the year 50* 1 1' Total rain 54 35 
The same year in London , 47 6 . . 28 53 

At Manchester in England, north latitude 53° 25', its mean 
temperature in August) 1917, was 59° $ its greatest variation in 
24 hours, was 28 degrees. Rain during the month 5*?8 inches. 



The town of Baltimore, though in latitude 39*, is in severe 
winters choked up with ice. 



The following will exhibit the rapid increase of population 
America. 
' The city of Philadelphia contained in the 



Years, 


Houses. 


Inhabitant*. 


1683 


80 


600 


1783 


6,0bo 


42,000 


1806 


13,000 


90,000 


1810 


22,000 


100,000 


1818 


at least 


120,000 



The city of Baltimore contained in .the 

Years. Inhabitants. 

1791 . . . 13,000 

1810 . . . 46,000 

1817 .... '60,000 

< The city, of New York contained in the 

• Years. Inhabitants. 

. 1805. . . , 60,000 

1818 120,000. 

The state of New York, which contained, at the accession of his 
present Majesty, only 97,000 inhabitants, has now upwards of 
one million. 
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The state of Kentucky was first settled in 177S. In 179% it 
contained 100,000 inhabitants; and in 1810, 406,000. 

The Whole western country contained in 1790, 6000 inha- 
bitants; and in 1810, 500,000. 



' The distance from Pittsburg to the mouth of the Ohio is 
1074 miles, and as follows : 







Miles. 


Total Milei. 


From Pittsburg* to Wheeling Creek . 


96 . . . 


96 


To Muskingham river 


- 


. 64 . . 


160 


Sciota river > 


. 


. 118 . 


. 278 


Great Miami • : . 


« • 


. .161 . ; 


. 439 


Kentucky river 


* ' . 


.76. 


, 515 


Rapids . 


* . . 


. " 77 . \ 


592 


Wabash river . . 


. 


. 318 . 


, 910 


Cumberland river 


• 


. 95 . 


. 1005 


Mouth of the Ohio . 


. , 


.- 69 . 


1074 



The route to the Western States, by land, is from Baltimore to* 
Frederick's town, Hagar's town, Gessops, Greensburg, Union, 
Brownsville, Washington, Wheeling, St. Clafrsville, Zanesville, 
Lancaster, Chillicothe, Charlestowri, Cincinnati", &c. &c. 



Animals for breed, models of machinery f , tools in use, per- 
sonal baggage, and mqst articles taken, out by emigrants for their 
own immediate use, are free of duty. . 



The commerce of the United States has experienced a, great 
revival since 1815, During the calamitous period of war, the 
merchant ships were rotting, and theif owners became bankrupt. 
The following official statement exhibits the Exports for the year 

• According to Michaux, the Ohio at Pittsburg is 1200 feet wide, and 6000 
at its mouth. 
f Models of machinery are not allowed to be taken out of Great Britain, 
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ending 30th September, 1817. (Extracted from Mr. Fearon's 

Account.) 

Dollar*. 
Domestic products or manufactures exported,") go «i« sqq 

amounted to . . 5 

Foreign ditto .... 10,358,069 





ere 


Total 


87,671,5459 


The Exports w 








Domestic. 


Foreign. 


To the northern countries of Europe 


3,828,563 


2,79t-,408 


Dominions of the Netherlands 


3,397,775 


2,387,553 


Ditto . . 


Great Britain 


41,431,168 


2,037,074 


Ditto . . 


France . • 


9,717,423 * 


2,717,395 


Ditto . . 


Spain * . 


4,530,156 


5,893,780 


Ditto . . 


Portugal 4 . 


1,501,237 


333,586 


All other domii 


lions . » . 
Domestic 


3,907,178 
68,313,500 


5,198,283 




19,35S,()69 




Foreign. 


Total. 


From New Hampshire 


170,599 


26,825 


197,424- 


Vermont . . 


913,201 




913,201 


Massachusetts . 


5,908,416 


6,019,581 


11,927,997 


Rhode Island . 


577,911 


372,556 


950,467 


Connecticut . 


574,290 


29,849 


604,139 


New York . . 


13,660,733 


5,046,700 


13,707,433 


New Jersey . . 


5,849 




5,849 


Pennsylvania . 


5,538,003 


3,197,589 


8,735,592 


Delaware • . 


38,771 


6,083 


44,854 


Maryland .. • 


5,887,884 


8,046,046 


8,933,930 


Dist. of Columbia 


1,689,102 


79,556 


1,768,658 


Virginia . . . 


5,561,238 


60,204 


5,621,442 


North Carolina 


955,211 


1,369 


_ 956,580 


South ditto . 


9,944,443 


428,270 


10,372,613 


Georgia . . . 


8,530,831 


259,883 


8,790,714 


Ohio .... 


7,749 




7,749 


Louisiana . . 


8,241,254 


783,558 


9,024,812 


Michigan territory 64,228 




64,228 


Mississippi ditto 


. 43,887 




43,887 




68,313,500 


19,358,069 


87,671,956 
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Of these Exports there were 

Derived from the Sea . . 1,67! ,000 

. the Forest . . O,484,00<) 

J . Agriculture . . 57,222,000 

Manufactures • 2,202,000 

Uncertain . . . . 754,000 

The/lour exported from 1st October, 1816, to 30th DoH^* 

September, 1817, amounted to . . . 17,751,376 

Sea Island cotton 3,240,752 

Other cotton . i . . . • . . 10,386,852 

Tobacco ........ 9,230,020 

Rice . 2,378,880 

Fish . . . i . . ' . . 1,323,050 

Timber and lumber of all descriptions . . x 3,381,349 

Pot and Pearl Ashes . . . . . 1,967,243 

These form . the principal exports of domestic product : the 
iron, in all Shapes, exported, amounted to 133,579 dollars. 
Amongst the most curious exports may be ranked maple sugar, 
which amounted to 4,374 dollars. The gunpowder exported 
amounted to 356,522 dollars. 



General Instructions for such Emigrants as embark for America, 
{chiefly selected from a small Pamphlet, published by the 
Emigrant Society, at New York.) 

By the laws of England, no British subject who has been em- 
ployed in -the manufacturing of wool, cotton, iron, steel, brass, 
or any other metal; of clocks, watches, &&; or who may come 
under the general denomination of an artificer or manufacturer, 
can leave his own, for the purpose of residing in a foreign country 
out of the dominion of his Britannic Majesty; it is therefore 
necessary for those who may intend to embark for America to 
procure a certificate* signed by the minister of the church and 

* For Arm of certificate, vide page 82. ' 
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churchwarden, and countersigned by a resident magistrate, stating 
that the person about to emigrate is not, nor has been, employed 
in any of the prohibited trades or manufactures ; or the oath of 
the party to this effect, certified by a respectable housekeeper at 
the port the vessel sails from, will suffice. This certificate should 
be taken to the custom-house of the port the emigrant intends to 
embark from, and he is advised not to pay any money for his 
passage until every thing has been settled at the custom-house. 

Vessels are constantly sailing for America from London, 
Bristol, and Glasgow -, but the greatest number go from Liver- 
pool, where ships are always taking freight for every port in the 
United States) except that, during the spring months, on ac- 
count of the heat of the approaching season, few sail for Charies- 
town, or the more southern ports. 

The cabin passenger will have to pay from thirty-five to forty- 
five guineas for his passage] and those in the steerage, from 
seven to ten pounds ; less sums are occasionally taken. The 
cabin passengers at these prices are supplied by the captain with 
provisions for the voyage, including porter, spirits, and even 
wine< The steerage passenger is only entitled to fresh water, 
and the use of the fire for cooking : both sorts of passengers must 
provide a bed and bedding, which can be had in all sea-ports. 
The middle of the vessel is the best place to choose a birth in, 
the ship's motion being less felt there. Flannel waistcoats and 
drawers should be provided, also a quantity of medicines, such 
as rhubarb, salts, cream of tartar, and magnesia, to be used upon 
entering a warmer climate. Delicate persons are recommended 
to provide themselves with a little preserved fruit, eggs, &c. ; the 
eggs must be kept in bran, and frequently turned. A few days* 
supply of cold meat, such as veal, fowls, &c. is very necessary in 
case of sickness. Oatmeal and treacle are much better for chil- 
dren than salt meat. 

The steerage passengers, will likewise have to lay in a stoek of j 
provisions for the voyage, which may be calculated at two months/ 
The better way for men emigrants is to contract to be supplied 
with ship's provisions in the same manner as the seamen. For 
women and children a few extras may be carried, of which tea 
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and sugar are the principal articles. Trunks are preferable to 
heavy boxes for packing clothes, &c. 

When the emigrant has arrived in America, and fixed upon the 
State in which he intends to settle, he should report himself at 
the office of one of the Courts of Record, and there enter his name, 
birth-place, age, and prior allegiance 3 a certificate of this entry 
mast be kept and produced at the time of applying for admission 
to citizenship, which admission cannot be obtained until five years 
after the date of this certificate.^ Three years before an alien can 
be naturalized, he must appear before one of the Courts of 'Re- 
cord, and declare on oath, that it is in good faith his intention to- 
become a citizen of the United States, and to renounce all alle- 
giance and fidelity to any sovereign, prince, or potentate what- 
ever j particularly to that, whereof he may at that time be a 
citizen or subject. Thus an emigrant must reside six years in 
the United States before he can vote for a representative, an<J 
seven years for a senator. ' 

Emigrants from Europe usually arrive here during summer > 
and, every thing considered, it is best they should 5 for, in the 
middle and eastern states, the winter is long, fuel very dear, and 
employment comparatively scarce at that season. In winter they 
will expend more, and earn less. But if arriving at this time 
bear more upon their pocket, the heats of the summer are un- 
doubtedly more trying to their health. In the middle states, 
namely, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, a 
northern European usually finds the climate intensely hot from 
about the middle of June till towards the 1st of October. The 
thermometer frequently ranges from' 84 to 90, and sometimes to 
96, in the middle of the day ; this, to a stranger who works in 
the open air, exposed to the burning sun, is certainly dangerous, 
and requires some precautions on his part. 

First of all, he should regulate his diet, and be temperate in 
the quantity of his food. The American labourer, or working 
mechanic, who has a better and more plentiful table than any 
other man in the world of his class, is, for the most, a small 
eater 5 and we recommend to you his example. The European 
of the same condition, who receives meat, or fish and coffee, al 
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breakfast ; meat at dinner; and meat or fish, and tea, at sapper ; 
an abundance of animal food to which he was unaccustomed — in- 
sensibly falls into a *tate of too great repletion, which exposes 
him to the worst kind of fever during the heats of summer and 
autumn. He should, therefore, be quite as abstemious in the 
quantity of food as of strong drink; and, in addition to this me- 
thod of preventing sickness, he should take a dose of active 
physic, every now and then, especially in the hotter months of 
July and August. By this prudenj; course an ardent climate will 
have no terrors j and, after some residence here, he may preserve 
bis health by regimen and exercise alone. 

The labourer, or mechanic, should put off his ordinary clothes, 
and wear next his skin a loose flannel shirt, while he works : it 
should be taken off again when he has done.| 

The stranger, as well as native, must be particularly careful 
not to drink cold water after being heated by exposure to the sun, 
or exercise. Sudden and severe pain at the stomach, and even 
death, are frequently the consequence of such imprudence. 



Form of the Certificate necessary to be obtained by the Emigrant 
before he can leave Great Britain for America. 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed, inhabitants of 

in the county of do hereby certify, 

that the bearer A. B. who has hereunto first subscribed his 
name, is years of age feet inches high, has eyes, 
hair, complexion, and is by trade in 

which business he has been employed all his life* As wit- 
ness our hands this day of in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and 



C. D. Minister. 


A. B. 


E. F. Churchwarden. 






Witness «Y. Z. 



so 



Lancashire to wit. {- 



Y. Z. of in the said 

county, maketh oath and saith that he was present, and 
saw the several persons whose names are subscribed at 
the foot of the Certificate hereunto annexed, severally 
sign and subscribe the same in their own proper hand- 
writing, and that the name Y. Z. subscribed to this said 
Certificate, as a witness to the said signatures, is of the 
proper hand-writing of this deponent. 

Y. Z. 

Sworn before me, one of His Majesty's ? Q R Mag f stratCt 
Justices of the Peace for the said county. 3 

I, the said justice, do hereby certify C. D. is a minister, and 
£. F. a churchwarden of 

Given under my hand this day of in the year 

G. H. Magistrate. 
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CANADA. 



CANADA is separated on the south from the 
United States of America by the boundary line 
passing through the centre of Lakes Ontario an4 
Erie $ New Brunswick and the ocean are on the 
east, and on the western and northern sides vast 
forests, inhabited by various tribes of Indians, 
whose £hief emplQyipept ;s that of procuring ski^s 
for the trading Companies. 

Canada is divided into two parts, called the 
Upper and Lower Provinces : the principal towns 
of the latter are Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Ri- 
vieres; and of the former Kingston, York, Queens- 
town, and Niagara. 

The only river of any consequence is the St. 
Laurence, which runs chiefly through the Lower 
Province : the lakes are numerous, but the most 
extensive are in Upper Canada; Lake Superior 
being four hundred miles in length, and fifteen 
hundred miles in circumference. 

The climate of Lower Canada is considered very 
salubrious, though subject to violent extremes 
of heat and cold ; the thermometer is sometimes 
up to 103° Fahrenheit in the summer, and in 
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winter 36° below zero : the average of summer 
heat is 75° to 80°, and the mean cold in winter 0°. 
In October, November, and December, it is very 
cold, with continual falls of rain, sleet, and snow; 
in January, February, and March* a clear hard 
frost : during this weather, the major part of the 
St. Laurence is frozen over, so as to be crossed 
by the inhabitants; the river is seldom clear of 
ice till the end of April : from December till the 
end of March, people travel over the snow in 
sleighs. The progress of vegetation, as soon as 
the winter is over, is extremely rapid. May and 
June are often wet, sometimes extremely so ; in 
May the thermometer changes from 75° to 20° in 
twenty-four hours. In 1807, the thermometer 
was as follows : 

lowest. Highest 

May 20 9 75 # Contiflual-rain. 

June 50 90 Rain at first, then dry and warm. 

July 55 96 Dry and sultry. 

August 68 90 Ditto. 

September 46 78 Fine mffld weather. 

The spring* summer, and autumn of .Canada are 
all comprised in these five months; the rest of the 
year is winter. October is sometimes agreeable, 
though cold: November* and April are two most 
disagreeable months; in the one, the snow is fall- 
ing; in the other, it is going away; both of them 
confine the people to their houses, and render 
travelling not only uncomfortable but dangerous- 
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^yen the summer months can hardly be enjoyed, 
owing to the immense swarms of musquitoes and, 
other flies, which are very troublesome; when 
bitten, the part should be rubbed with vinegar or 
lemon. In the summer of 1808, the thermometer 
twice rose in the shade to 103°; winter, in- 
deed, although very severe, is generally preferred 
by the inhabitants to any other season ; the clear 
frosty weather no sooner commences than all 
thoughts about business are laid aside, and every 
one devotes himself to pleasure. The inhabitants 
meet in convivial parties at each other's houses, 
and pass the day with music, dancing, card-play- 
ing, &c. The Canadians always take advantage 
of this season to visit their friends who live at a 
distance : by means of their carioles or sledges, 
they transport themselves over the snow froip 
place to place, in the most agreeable manner* and 
with a degree of swiftness that appears almost in- 
credible, for, with the same horse, it is possible to go 
eighty miles a day — so light is the draught of these 
vehicles, and so favourable is the snow to the feet 
of the horse : these carioles are made to carry two 
persons, and a driver who sits in front. 

In the lower province, nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants are descendants of the French, and the 
remainder British and Americans. The v inhabit- 
ants of Upper Canada are entirely British and 
American emigrants; the former are almost ex- 
clusively Scotch and Irish. The population of this 
province, in 1&08, was considered, according to 
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Mr. Lambert, to be about sixty thousand, that of | 
the lower province as follows : 

Bushels of 
White in- Acres in grain sown 

Date, habitants* cultivation, yearly. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. 

1765 70,275 764,604 191,757 13,767 60,329 27,064 28,976 

1783 113,012 1,569,818 383,349 30,096 98,591 84,666 70,466 

1808 200,000 3,760,000 920,000 79,000 236,000 286,000 112,000 

The number of domiciliated Indians in Canada, 
who were collected into villages, amounted in 
1758 to sixteen thousand ; in 17&>, they had de- 
creased to seven thousand four hundred ; and in 
1808, scarcely exceeded two thousand. 

Horses, cows, oxen, sheep, &c. are all small : 
the sheep have but little fleece, and that coarse ; 
swine are very numerous, but the breed bad; the 
poultry is good. 

Bears, wolves, buffaloes, elks, &c. abound, 
but seldom come near the old settlements. Birds 
and fish are in great abundance. Snakes are ex- 
tremely numerous in the upper province, particu- 
larly rattle-snakes. 

There are no game laws. 

Quebec is the principal city in Canada : it is 
situated upon a very high point of land on the 
north west side of the river St. Laurence, near 
four hundred miles from its mouth, and in north 
latitude 46° 55 ': the wide part of the river, imme- 
diately below the town, is called the basin, and is 
sufficiently deep and spacious to admit upwards 
of one hundred sail of the line. In 1783 there 
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were about eight thousand, and in 1797 about 
twelve thousand inhabitants : the society is agree- 
able, and very extensive for a place of its size, 
owing to its being the capital of the lower province, 
and therefore the residence of the governor, civil 
and military officers, &c. : four newspapers are 
published here. 

The town of Trois Rivieres is about ninety miles 
above Quebec, and contained, in 1809, two hun- 
dred and fifty houses, and fifteen hundred inha- 
bitants. 

The town of Montreal is likewise on the St. 
Laurence, and near one hundred and eighty miles 
above Quebec : it is situated in an island, twenty- 
eight miles in length and ten in breadth j the soil 
is very luxuriant, and in some parts much culti- 
vated and thickly inhabited. 

The streets of the town are extremely narrow : 
there are six churches, two protestant and four 
Roman catholic. The river here is . upwards of 
two miles broad, with depth of water sufficient for 
vessels of three hundred tons burthen; but the 
current is so extremely rapid as to render naviga- 
tion extraordinarily tedious, and large vessels are 
sometimes as long in going from Quebec to Mont- 
real as they are across the Atlantic. 

In 1808, the inhabitants in the town amounted 
to about twelve thousand: there are two news- 
papers published. Land in the neighbourhood is 
worth from twenty to thirty dollars per acre. 
The northern parts of Lower Canada are too 
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barren to be cultivated with any success, and even 
in the neighbourhood of Quebec the crops of 
grain seldom exceed twelve bushels to the acre. 
The settlements of this province are principally 
upon the banks of the St. Laurence, the soil of 
which gradually improves as you ascend the river, 
and in the vicinity of Montreal, latitude 45° SO, 
the crops of wheat are tolerably productive : there 
are also some good orchards in this part, the pro- 
prietors of which generally send their produce 
to Quebec, where fruit trees are extremely rare. 
The wheat is sown early in May, and is generally 
ripe by the end of August. Small quantities of 
maize are also sown. Tobacco is grown in some 
parts, but to no great extent. The grass land is 
generally good, even as low as Quebec. Good 
arable land, in the best situations, sells for five 
pounds per acre, indifferent land for four or five 
dollars, wood land for two dollars, but in the back 
townships it may be purchased at the sheriff's 
sales for less than sixpence an acre. 

From Montreal the soil gradually improves all 
through Upper Canada, where it as much sur- 
passes that of the lower province in fertility as 
Montreal does Quebec. 

Timber is abundant throughout Canada, and 
the' species nearly similar to those of the United 
States of America : the sugar maple tree, if any 
thing, is more numerous than in the States, and is 
found in almost every part of the country; some- 
times large tracts of land are entirely covered 
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with this valuable tree, there are two species j the 
best will yield about a pound of sugar from three 
gallons of sap : the most approved method of get- 
ting the sap is by piercing a hole with an auger in 
the side of the tree of about an inch diameter, arid 
two or three in depth, obliquely upwards ; the 
common mode is by cutting a large gash in the 
tree with an axe ; in each case a small spout is 
fixed at the bottom of the wound, and a vessel 
placed underneath to receive the liquor as it falls. 
A maple tree, of the diameter of twenty inches, 
will commonly yield sufficient sap for making five 
pounds of sugar each year, and instances have 
been known of trees yielding nearly this quantity 
for thirty years ; such as are carefully pierced by 
the auger last longer than those which have been 
gashed and mangled by the axe. The season for 
tapping is at the commencement of spring, when 
the sap begins to rise. Tlie sap is boiled until it 
comes to a consistency. 

Pot and pearl ash have now become of great 
importance in Europe, and are used for a variety 
of purposes, particularly in bleaching, soap manu- 
facture, dyeing, &c. and the clearing of land thus 
becomes a profitable concern. The. process of 
making potash is as follows: the trees are cut 
cbwn and burnt, the ashes are mixed with lime, 
and put into several large vats which stand in 
rows on a platform; water is then poured into 
them, and after filtering through the lime and 
ashes it dribbles out of a spicket into a Jong 
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trough placed in front of the vat for that purpose. 
The water thus drained becomes a strong lye of a 
dark brown colour, though it gives the ^buckets 
which are continually dipped into it a yellowish 
tinge ; the lye is then put into large iron boilers, 
or as they are generally called, potash kettles, 
fires are made underneath, and the lye is kept 
boiling for many hours, till it approach a fine 
claret colour, after which it is taken out, left to 
cool, and becomes a solid body like grey stone, 
and is called potash. The manufacture of pearl- 
ashes differs but little from the other, except 
that they are done with more care, and after- 
wards calcined in an oven. The harder and 
better woods afford the most alkali. 

1 000 lbs. of Maple ashes will make 1 1 lbs. of potash. 
1000 Oak . . Ill 

1000 Elm . .166 

1000 Hickory . 180 

1000 Beech . .219 

Sun-flowers are numerous, but the Canadians 
make no use of them. At the Moravian settle- 
ments in the United States a considerable quantity 
of oil is extracted from these plants : the seed 
must be sown in a good soil, in a small hole three 
feet apart ; when the plant is a yard high, it must 
be hilled round with mould : an acre will produce 
about* 40 or 50 bushels of seed, which yield as 
many gallons of oil, when properly pressed. 

The imports of Canada consist of all the various 




articles which a young country that does not ma- 
nufacture much for its own use can be supposed 
to stand in need of, such as earthenware, hard- 
ware, household furniture, woollen and linen cloths, 
haberdashery, hosiery, paper, stationery, leather, 
groceries, wine, spirits, West Indian produce, 
cordage of every description, cutlery, &c. and 
in the year 1808 amounted to 610,000/. 

The exports consist chiefly of furs, pot and 
pearl ash, wheat, flour, timber, &c. and in 1808 
amounted to 1,156,000/., seven-eighths of which 
were by the way of Quebec. There is a con- 
siderable trade also carried on between Upper 
Canada and the United States across Lake Cham- 
plain*. Great quantities of wheat have at various 
times been exported to Great Britain. 

In 1796 1802 1808 

3106 bushels. J ,010,033 bushels. 186,708 bushels. 

The town of Quebec contains two or three 
breweries j mild ale sells for 60s. and table beer 
for 20s. per hogshead : there is a hop plantation 
in the neighbourhood, but great quantities are im- 
ported from England and Aftierica, and generally 
fetch 1*. 6d. per lb. 

Wine and spirits are very dear. 
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Loaf sugar, per lb. » 
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to 10 


Moist do. . 





4 


5 


Tea 


5 





10 


Best Hvson 


12 





14 



"* This trade is principally contraband. Such articles as pay 
a heavy import duty in the United States are procured by the 
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Coffee and chocolate are chiefly drank by the 
French inhabitants, and sell for about Is. per lb., 
but nbt very good. 

#. d. «. rf. 

from 2 O to 2 6 
6 9 

Salt is imported from England, and is sold 
retail at about 3s. 6d. per bushel, but is some- 
times very scarce : the price of other articles at 
Quebec was as follows in January 1807, in sterling. 



English cheese, per lb. 
American do. 
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Beef, per lb. 
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Mutton 
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Veal 
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Pork 
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Lard 
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Butter 
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Tallow 
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Cabbages, each 





1 
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Apple*, per barrel • 


18 











Flour, per cwt. 


18 
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Turkies, per couple 


3 


6 


5 





Fowls, ditto 
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2 





Geese, ditto 
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Partridges, ditto 
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Pigeons, per dozen 
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Hares, each 
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Potatoes, per bushel 
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Oats-per minot (rather more tb 


an a bush.) 2 
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Hay, per bundle of 17 lbs. 
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7 


Straw, do. 
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merchants of Upper Canada via Quebec, where there is either 
none or very little duty : they are then easily smuggled across the 
Lakes into the American territory. 




Tbbacco is cultivated, in a small way, by al- 
most every farmer, but large quantities are im- 
ported from Great Britain and America (in 1807, 
34Q,6lO lbs.), and it generally sells at the follow- 
ing prices : leaf tobacco, from 9d. to lOd. per lb. ; 
manufactured ditto, from Is. 6d. to %s. 

House rent, European goods, and servants' 
wages, are extremely high. Settlers should not 
take out servants with them, as they are generally 
enticed away. 

The houses of the French Canadians, even to 
this day, are merely composed of logs and clay, 
seldom exceeding one story, and containing from 
two to four rooms, with the chimney in the centre; 
the building, both inside and out, is washed with 
lime distilled in water, which they say preserves 
the wood better than paint. 

The manners of the country people are easy and 
polite, and they are extremely hospitable. 

The number of inhabitants of the lower pro- 
vince who speak English does not amount to one- 
fifth, including British ; although each principal 
town is obliged, by act of parliament, to have 
one English school. 

The civil government of Lower Canada consists 
of a governor, lieutenant-governor, an executive 
and legislative council, and house of assembly. 
The executive council is appointed by the king; 
the legislative council and house of assembly form 
the provincial parliament. The governor repre- 
sents the king, and has the same power of re- 
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fusing or assenting to the different bills. The legis- 
lative council consists of 15 members, appointed by 
the governor for life ; they must be twenty-one 
years of age, and either natives or naturalized. 

The house of assembly consists of fifty mem- 
bers, who are chosen by those possessing a free- 
hold of the yearly value of forty shillings; of 
houses in a town of the annual value of five 
pounds ; or iany one who has resided in a town 
one twelvemonth, and paid ten pounds per annum 
for his house. 

The assembly must be dissolved every four years, 
and the governor is compelled to call a meeting 
once at least in each year. 

The legislative council of Upper Canada con- 
sists of seven members, and the House of Assem- 
bly of sixteen. 

All religions are tolerated, in the fullest extent 
of the word; but the majority of the Lower Cana- 
dians are Roman Catholics. 

The inhabitants of Lower Canada pay no direct 
taxes, except for the repairs of the roads, &c. In 
Upper Canada, lands, houses, cattle, &c. are va- 
lued and taxed at the rate of one penny in the 
pound; wood lands are valued at one shilling, 
and cultivated land at fifty shillings per acre : a 
house with only one chimney pays no tax ; but 
with two, it is charged at the rate of forty pounds 
per annum. 

Iron, copper, and lead, are found in Lower Ca- 
nada. The fruit is neither remarkable for good- 




rtess nor cheapness, except strawberries and rasp- 
berries, which are very abundant. Apples and 
pears are sent from Montreal to -Quebec, and, 
sell: for about the same price . as . in \ England. 
Oranges and lemons are imported', from England,: 
and axe. sometimes very scarce; oranges frequently 
sell for one or two shillings each, and lemons from 
sixpence upwards. Gooseberries, plums, and me- 
lons, are plentiful; but currants, cherries, walnuts, 
and filberts, scarce. ' : 

Vegetables thrive well. Bread is dear, and very 
bad; the white loaf of 4 lbs. and the brown of 
6 lbs. sell at the same price : this, at Quebec, in 
January, 1808, was about ten-pence. The average 
price of wheat at the same place, in September, 
18Q7, was seven shillings and sixpence per bushel. 

Cattle, poultry, &c. are generally killed at the 
commencement of winter in sufficient quantities 
to last till spring ; as soon as killed, they are: 
buried in the snow, and dug up when wanted "for 
food or sale: the markets are generally better sup- 
plied, during this season than any other, and are 
of course cheaper. o 

The river St. Lawrence is near ninety, miles 
wide at its mouth, and navigable for ships of the 
line as far as Quebec, about 400 miles : until you 
come to the neighbourhood of this town, the 
whole distance, with the exception of a few fisher- 
men, is totally uninhabited : from Quebec to 
Montreal, 180 miles, it is navigable for vessels 

H 
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of 3 or 400 tons burthen ; from Montreal you are 
obliged to ascend the river in batteaux (flat4>ot- 
tomed boats) ; the numerous rapids- in this part 
render navigation both tedious and dangerous : at 
the distance of about 200 miles from Montreal 
you enter that vast chain of lakes from which the 
St. Lawrence issues # . 

The scenery (says Weld) along various parts 
of the river is very fine; what particularly attracts 
the attention, however, in going down thia river, 
is the beautiful disposition of the towns and vil- 
lages, on its banks. Nearly all the settlements in 
Lower Canada are situated close upon the borders 
of the rivers, and from this circumstance the 
scenery along the St. Lawrence differs materially 
from that along the rivers in the United States* 

The banks of the Hudson river, which are more 
cultivated than those of any of the other large 
rivers there, are wild and desolate in comparison 
with those of the St* Lawrence. For several leagues 
below the town of Montreal, the houses stand so 
close together, that it appears as if it were but 
one village which extended the whole way. All 
the houses have a remarkably neat appearance at 
a distance ; and in each village, though it be ever 
so small, there is a church : it is pleasing beyond 
description to behold one of these villages ppen- 

* There are now steam-boats between Quebec and Montreal, 
and the passage money, including board, is 1 dollars. There is 
ho doubt these boats will also be shortly employed on the Lakes. 



ing to the view, as you sail round a point of land 
covered with trees, die houses in it overhanging 
the river, and the spires of the churches sparkling 
through the groves with which they are encircled, 
before the rays of the setting sun. There is 
scarcely any part of the river you pas* along, for 
more than a league, between Montreal and Quebec, 
without seeing a village and church : the river in 
this part varies in breadth from a quarter of a mile 
to two miles, and in one place forms a kind of a 
lake upwards of four leagues in breadth and eight 
in length, covered with small islands. 

The town of Sorelte is about fifteen leagues 
below Montreal ; it stands at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, which runs from Lake Cham- 
plain into the St. Lawrence : it contains between 
one and two hundred bouses, and is the only town 
between Montreal and Quebec wherein English 
is the predominant language. The inhabitants 
consist principally of loyalists from the United 
States who took refuge in Canada. The chief 
business carried on here is that of ship-building : 
there are several vessels annually launched from 
50 to 200 tons burthen ; these are floated down 
to Quebec, and there rigged. Ship-building is 
not carried on to so much advantage* in Canada as 
might be imagined ; all the bolts and other arti- 
cles of iron, the blocks, and the cordage, being 
imported : so that what is gained by having ex- 
cellent timber on the spot is lost in bringing over 
these different bulky articles from Europe. The 

h 2 
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river Sorelle is deep at the mouth, and affords 
excellent shelter for ships from the ice, at the 
breaking up of winter: it is not navigable far 
beyond the town, even in boats, on account of the 
rapids. 

The climate of Upper Canada is more mild 
than that of the lower province, though mudi 
colder than in England, and is generally preferred 
by the emigrant; it is by some called the garden 
of America, subjected neither to the long winters 
of Lower Canada nor the scorching summers of 
the more southern part of the United States: the 
climate, however, upon the whole, is not near so 
healthy as that of the lower province ; intermit- 
tent fevers and agues being extremely prevalent 

The English laws entirely prevail here, and the 
manners, customs, and amusements, are entirely 
English. 

The distance by water from Quebec 

to Montreal, is about . . ' . 184 miles. 

Kingston, at the entrance of Lake Ontario 383 
Niagara, entrance of Lake Erie . . 525 

Fort Erie . . . .560 

Detroit . .... . 790 ' 

The length of time required to ascend the river 
from Montreal to Kingston is commonly found 
to be about seven days : if the wind should be 
strong, and very favourable, the passage may be 
performed in a less time ; but should it; on tfae 
contrary, be adverse, and blow very strong, the 
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passage will be protracted somewhat longer ; an 
adverse or favourable wind, however, seldom 
makes a difference of more than three days in the 
length of the passage upwards, as in each case it 
is necessary to work the batteaux along by means 
of poles for the greater part of, the way. The 
passage downwards is performed in two or three 
days, according to the wind. The current is so 
strong, that a contrary wind seldom lengthens the 
passage in that direction more than a day. These 
rapids are of course a great drawback upon the 
commerce of the upper province, notwithstanding 
which it is considerable; for besides the trade car- 
ried on across the lake with the United States, 
the following articles were exported by way of 
Montreal, between the 27th April and the 28th 
November, 1807, the only period in. which the 
river St. Lawrence was navigable during that 
year: 



Flour, 


barrels 


. 19,893 


Wheat, 


bushels 


. 1,460 


Pot Ash, 


barrels 


127 


Pork, 


do. 


48 


Furs, 


packs 


8 



besides 6800 cords of fire-wood, and more than 
one million feet of timber. 

Kingston is situated at the mouth of a deep 
bay,' at the north-eastern extremity of Lake On- 
tario/, it contains (says Weld) a fort and bar- 
racks, an English episcopalian church, and about 
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100 houses ; the most of which last were built, 
and are npw inhabited, by persons who emigrated 
from the United States after the American war. 
Some few of the houses are built of stone, but by 
far the greater part of wood. 

Kingston is a place of considerable trade, and 
it is consequently increasing most rapidly in size. 
All the goods brought up the St. Lawrence for 
the support of the upper country are here de- 
posited in stores, preparatory to their being 
shipped on board vessels suitable to the naviga- 
tion of the Lakes ; and the furs from the various 
posts on the nearer Lakes are here likewise col- 
lected together, in order to be laden on board 
batteaux, and sent down the St. Lawrence. Some 
furs are brought in immediately to the town by 
the Indians, who hunt in the neighbouring country, 
and along the upper part of the St. Lawrence, but 
• the quantity is not great. The principal mer- 
chants resident at Kingston are partners of old 
established houses at Montreal and Quebec. A 
stranger, especially if a British subject, is sure to 
meet with a most hospitable and friendly recep- 
tion from them, as he passes through the place. 

During the autumn, the inhabitants of Kingston 
suffer very much from intermittent fevers, owing 
to the town being situated on a low spot of 
ground contiguous to an extensive morass. 

Lake Ontario, and all the rivers which fall into 
it, abound with excellent salmon, and many dif- 
ferent kinds of sea-fish, which come up the river 
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St. Lawreijtce ; it also abounds with a great variety 
of fresh water fish. 

The town of Niagara (now called Newark) was 
formerly the capital of the upper province, since 
removed to York; it contained, in 1796, about 70 
houses, but is rapidly increasing in size, owing to 
the trade with the United States : it is situated 
on the banks, of a river of the same name, about 
fifty yards from the water's edge : it commands a 
fine view of the lake and distant shores, and its 
situation is in every respect pleasing to the eye* 
From its standing on a spot of ground so much 
elevated above the level of the water, one would 
imagine that it must also be remarkably healthy, 
but it is in fact lamentably the reverse, and thp 
people are dreadfully afflicted with the ague. 

Not only the town of Niagara and its vicinity 
(says Weld) are unhealthy places, but almost 
every part of Upper Canada, and the territory of 
the States bordering upon the lakes, are likewise 
unhealthy. The sickly season commences about 
the middle of July, and terminates about the end 
of September, as soon as the nights become cold : 
intermittent fevers are the most common disor- 
ders ; but in some parts of the country the inha- 
bitants suffer from continual fevers, of which there 
are different kinds peculiar to certain districts, pf 
which many die annually. 

The quantity of furs collected at Niagara is 
considerable, and the neighbourhood being po- 
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pulous, it is a place of no small trade. The falls of 
Niagara are about 18 miles from the town. On 
the road to these falls, about midway, is situated 
Queenstown, which is little more than a village, 
and extremely unhealthy. 

The banks of the Niagara river *, between Fort 
Chippeway and Fort Erie, a distance of about 15 
miles, are very low j for the first few miles from 
Chippeway, there are scarcely (says Weld) any 
houses to be seen, but about half way between 
that place and Fort Erie, they are thickly scat- 
tered along the banks of the river. The houses 
in this neighbourhood were remarkably well built, 
and appeared to be kept in a state of great neat- 
ness. The lands adjoining them are rich, and 
were well cultivated. The crops of Indian corn 
were still standing here, which had a most luxu- 
riant aspect ; in many of the fields, there did not 
appear to be a stem less than eight feet in height. 
Between the rows they sow gourds, squashes, and 
melons, of which last, every sort attain to a state 
of great perfection in the open air, throughout 
the inhabited part of the two provinces. Peaches 
in this part of the country likewise come to per- 
fection in the open air; but in Lower Canada 
the summers are too short to permit them to ripen 
sufficiently. The winters here are very severe 
while they last, but the snow seldom lies longer 

* This river connects the two lakes of Erie and Ontario, and 
is 36 miles in length j bat only navigable for batteaux either 
above or below the falls. 




than three months on the ground. The summers 
are intensely hot, Fahrenheit's thermometer often 
rising to 96°, and sometimes above 100°. 

A plant called ginseng was formerly plentiful 
all over Canada, and exported in great quantities; 
but the high price given )by the Chinese tempted 
the Canadians to gather the root before the pro- 
per time, and it is now nearly extinct. 

Copper, in the more remote parts of Upper Ca- 
nada, is found in much greater abundance than 
iron, and as it may be extracted from the earth 
with considerably less trouble than any of the iron 
ore that has yet been discovered, there is reason 
to imagine it will at some future period become 
much in use. . ... 

From Captain Hall's Travels, during the years 
1816 and 1817, are extracted the following parti- 
culars: 

From Quebec to Montreal may be called one 
long village; on either shore a stripe of land, sel- 
dom exceeding a mile in breadth, bounded by 
aboriginal forests, and thickly studded with low- 
browed farm-houses, white-washed from top to 
bottom, to which a long barn and stables are at- 
tached, and commonly a neat plot of garden 
ground, represents all that is inhabited of Lower 

Canada. 

; The Canadian summer is hot in proportion to 
the severity of the winter, which enables the cul- 
tivator to raise Indian corn, water melons, gourds, 
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capsicums, and such vegetables as require a short 
and intense heat: 80° and 82° of Fahrenheit in 
the shade are the average temperatures at Quebec 
during July and August. 

The winter at Montreal is accounted two months 
shorter than at Quebec *• 

After quitting the neighbourhood of Montreal, 
we see little of the French Canadian ; he is suc- 
ceeded by settlers of a different character, and far 
more industrious. The face of the country is 
flat; and, as in Lower Canada, the settlements 
have not spread far from the river and main road, 
which follows its banks ; there is, however, an 
evident difference between the two provinces as 
to the mode of settling : the system of fanning is 
here altogether English, or American ; the low, 
deep-roofed Canadian dwelling gives place to the 
English farm-house ; instead of churches, we have 
taverns, and a half sulky nod for a French bow ; 
two Canadian postillions never meet without 
touching their hats ; when the American or En- 
glishman nods, it is like the growling of a mastiff, 
who has not leisure enough" to turn and quarrel 
with you. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Kingston 
is generally barren. 

Adolphus town is about 32 miles from Kings* 
ton, and pleasantly situated on the neck of a bay ; 

♦ Wdd says, there is hardly one month's difference. 




its farms are thriving, and cultivation is pushing 
rapidly through the forests, round the numerous 
streams and bays, which water every part of the 
adjacent country. 

Two men can make a ton of pot-ash in a month, 
and its average value may be reckoned at 150 
dollars. 

Queenstown is built on the river's edge (the 
Niagara), at the foot of the heights. On the right, 
there is an unbroken succession of luxuriant or- 
chords, corn-fields and farm-houses — a rare and 
interesting sight in Canada. In the lower pro- 
vince the returns of corn seldom exceed six or 
seven for one, 

York is situated on the northern side of Lake 
Ontario, about 100 miles from Kingston, and be- 
ing the seat of government for the upper pro- 
vince, is a place of considerable importance in the 
eyes of the inhabitants ; to a stranger, however, 
it presents little more than about 100 wooden 
houses, most of them well built, and one, or 
perhaps two, of brick : the thread of settlements 
along the road to this town is slender, and fre- 
quently interrupted by long tracts of hemlock- 
swamp, and pine-barren. 



CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 



THE colony of the Cape of Good Hope stretches 
along the whole of the southern extremity of Africa, 
from the Cape of that name to the Great > Fish 
River, or from 17° 36' to 28° 17' east longitude, 
and lies between 29° 55' and 34° 17' south lati- 
tude. The Koussie River, and the Bosjesmans', 
country, form the northern boundary of the 
colony ; on the west and south it is bounded by 
the ocean, and on the east by Caffreland. 

Its length from west to east, that is, from the 
Cape Peninsula to the mouth of the Fish River, 
is 580 miles ; and from the mouth of the River 
Koussie to the Snowy Mountains, 520. miles; 
giving a mean length of about 550 miles. , 

Its breadth from south to north, that is, from 
the mouth of the Koussie to the Cape point, is, 
815 miles; and from the Nieuwveld mountains 
to FlettenbergV Bay, 160. miles ; "giving a mean 
breadth of £23 miles, and including an area of 
128,150 square miles. ' t 

A very great portion, however, of this territory 
is unfit for any sort of culture, or even to be em- 
ployed as pasture for the support of cattle. Level 
plains, consisting of a hard impenetrable: surface 
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of clay, thinly sprinkled over with crystalized 
sand, condemned to perpetual drought, and pro- 
ducing only a few straggling tufts of acrid, saline, 
and succulent plants; and chains of vast moun- 
tains, that are either totally naked, or clothed in 
part with grasses, or such plants as are noxious 
to animal life, compose at least one half of the 
colony Of the Cape. 

If we were to judge by appearance only (says 
Barrow) we should pronounce the soil extremely 
poor. Seven-tenths of it, for the greatest part, 
and some of it all the year round, are completely 
destitute of verdure j and the patches of cultivated 
ground contiguous to the springs of water, like 
oases in the sandy deserts, may be considered as 
so many .verdant islands in the midst of a tarand- 
ies£ waste ; the scarcity of water is in fact the grand 
obstacle to an extended cultivation:; wherever a 
streamlet occurs, a house is sure to be erected. 
: in some parts of the interior, the situation of 
many of the firms is extremely dreary and forlorn? 
in the midst of sandy plains, 7 or 10 miles from 
any other habitation j? with only, here and there, 
a little muddy spring, or a stagnated pool, in the 
otherwise dried up bed of a river, With scarcely a 
drop of nan 42* three months, together; besides 
living in continual dread of. the Cafires and Bos- 
jesmans. 

- The whole colony is intersected by chains of 
mountains, crossing it from east to west, and ge- 
nerally baxren^ some few ranges on the western 
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coast run from south to north, and one in parti- 
cular, which begins at False Bay opposite the 
Cape point, stretches northward to Olifant River, 
an extent of about 210 miles* 

The most southern of the principal chains, rum 
ning from east to west, leaves a belt of coast of 
irregular breadth, varying from 20 to 60 miles % 
which is well covered with soil, indented with 
bays, and watered by numerous streams. 

The second great chain formed by the Zwarte 
Bergen, or Black mountains, is of much greater 
elevation, and more rugged in appearance, than 
the former. It frequently breaks, like the Andes 
of the New Continent, into double and treble 
ranges, and encloses with the first a series of 
elevated plains, various in their character, occau 
sionally presenting nothing but a succession of 
day flats, known by the name of karroo* In 
other places, small plantations and farms meet 
the eye^ on the borders of feeble streams, and 
are as extremely productive as the surrounding 
fiats are barren. The temperature of these moun- 
tains is as various as the aspect of the country. 

The third principal chain, ofa still greater average 
height, is that denominated the Nieuwveldt** Ge» 
bergte, which forms the northern boundary of a 
vast uninhabited karroo, or desert, commencing 
at the foot of the second. This plain, conn* 
derably more elevated than those already de* 

* Liechtenstein and others describe these mountains as being in- 
some ports withm two or three mHe# of thcconst; - 
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scribed, is 300 miles in length from east to west, 
and 80 in breadth, and is one wide surface of 
barren clay sprinkled over with sand. Some of 
the summits of the range are upwards of 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and in winter are 
covered with snow. The northern parts of the 
colony are indeed, upon the whole, almost entirely 
desert ; severe frosts in the winter, and the vehe- 
ment heats of the summer months, seem alike the 
enemies of all vegetation in such a soil, and human 
habitations rarely relieve the waste. 
' Of the various bays that indent the long range 
of coast possessed by this colony, False Bay and 
Table Bay, the former on the southern and the 
latter on the western shore of the Cape Peninsula, 
are the principal resort of shipping. Saldanha Bay, 
in latitude 33° south, is commodious and well 
sheltered; but wood and water are very scarce 
in the neighbourhood. 

All the bays on the south-east coast afford but 
little shelter, and are generally dangerous : the 
difficulties attending the coasting trade will always 
operate against any extensive cultivation of this 
country, although the land in the neighbourhood 
of these bays is in general fertile. 

In the whole compass of ; the colony there is 
scarcely a navigable river: the two principal 
rivers on the western coast are the Berg and the 
Olifant, or Elephant river; these have permanent 
streams of water, sufficiently deep to be navigable 
for small craft 20 miles up the country ; but the 




mouth of the former is choked up with sand, and 
across the latter is a reef of rocks. 

The southern coast has eight permanent rivers, 
the last of which is the Great Fish river, and serves 
as one of the boundaries of the colony; all these, 
except the Knysna, have bars of sand, or reefs 
of rocks, at their mouths, so as to prevent the 
entrance of even the smallest vessels ; the Knysna 
itself has not more than two or three feet water at 
low tide, and five or six feet at high, but flows into 
a large lake of the same name, which is separated 
from the sea by a chain of rocks along the strand, 
the rocks having an opening in one place about 
200 feet wide, and deep enough to admit large 
vessels. The lake is between 8 and 10 miles iri 
circumference, and situated 18 miles westward 
of Plettenburg bay*. Several small streams run 
into the Knysna, and the neighbourhood is highly 
praised for its fertility ; the other rivers, on this 
coast, are the Gauritz, the Camtoo, the Sunday, 
the Great Fish river, &c. 

The Gauritz is the principal stream of the 
colony, and which, descending from the Black 
Mountains, becomes, during the rains, a very 
rapid torrent. 

The Camtoo flows into a bay of the same name, 
and is deep enough, within the bar, to float a ship 
of the line. 

* There are several similar lakes on the coast, but valuable 
only on account of the quantities offish they contain ; the entrance 
of the whole of them being blocked up with bars of sand. 

I 



The Sunday river rises in the Snow mountains, 
and after watering a considerable portion of the 
Graaff Reynet district* discharges itself in Zwart 
Kops, or Algoa bay. 

The Great Fish river also rises in the Snow 
mountains, at a distance of 200 miles from the sea. 

During the four winter months, the rivers of the 
colony are, in general, impassable, and, with the 
exception of those called permanent streams, en- 
tirely dry the remainder of the year. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of this colony is universally spoken 
of as highly salubrious, upon the whole, although 
it is subject to very sudden changes of temperature. 
There seem to be no diseases peculiar to this spot; 
in Cape Town, however, instances of longevity are 
very rare, and bilious fevers are frequent every 
where among the slaves. The annual deaths in the 
town, taken on the average of eight years, were 
about two and a half per cent, among the whites, 
and three per cent, among the slave population. 

The spring is reckoned from the beginning d 
September to that .of December, the season by 
far the most agreeable to Europeans ; the summer 
from December to March, including the hottest 
months of the year ; the autumn from March to 
June, which, though variable, is in general fine* 
and the winter from June to September, which 
is a rainy and stormy season ; though mild to the 
feelings of Englishmen. 
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The periodical returns of north-west winds about 
May, and of south-east winds in September > have 
given them the name of monsoons : the latter are 
dry, and often blasting to the fruit ; the former 
bring the rains, which are almost wholly confined 
to the colder months* This circumstance appears 
to be that peculiarity in the climate which is moat 
unfavourable to agriculture: scarcely a drop of 
rain visits the earth during the prevalence of the 
baneful blasts and heats of six months of the year ; 
fruit trees that are not protected suffer extremely 
at this period; the human constitution becomes 
relaxed and enfeebled, and the doors and windows 
are obliged to be carefully closed to shield the 
inhabitants from the scorching Clouds of dust ; 
while during the remaining six months of the 
year, such sheets of water occasionally pour down 
from the sky as to beat off the buds of trees, and 
literally open rivers in the deserts, to wash them 
for the moment, and then pass away. Some of 
the Vineyards, and fruit groves, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Town, are protected from the south- 
east winds by a screen of oak, but the arable lands 
are left open. 

Different portions of the colony are variously 
affected by the heats of summer j at this season, 
there is a difference of from 8° to 10° of Fahren- 
heit's scale, between the temperature of Cape 
Town and Wynberg, a distance of only eight 
miles, arising from the circumstance of the latter 
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lying to the windward of the Table Mountain, 
and the former to the leeward of it. 

The summer is not oppressive to Englishmen 
in its general temperature at the Cape ; and during 
the winter months of July, August, and September, 
all the European settlers are glad, as at home, | 
of a constant fire. The general standard of the 
height of the thermometer is, at this season, 
taken for three months, from 50° at sun-rise, to 
60° at noon, and in the middle of summer from 
70° to 90s but the temperature of the whole 
colony is subject to the most surprising and rapid 
changes ; sometimes the thermometer has reached 
105° in the shade*, and will rise 25° or SO 6 in a 
few hours. 

In the clear winter days, the barometer stands 
higher than in the settled summer weather, the co- 
lumn of mercury varying, in the formerseason, from 
29. 46. to 80. 35. inches, of which the first indi- 
cates stormy weather, with thunder and lightning, 
and the last fair and settled weather. The change- 
able point is 29. 95. or 30 inches, and the slightest 
alteration in the barometer is sure to indicate a 
change. In the summer months, the range of the 
mercury is hardly ever above SO. 10. or below 29. 
74 inches; even the south-east gales not producing 
a variation of more than fifteen hundredth-parts of 
an inch. The characteristic indications of the ap- 
proach of winter at the Cape are, the withdraw- 
*Lichtenstein says it once reached 113°. 
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ing of the silvery cloud from the head of the Table 
Mountain, and the change of the .winds from 
south-east to north-west ; a raw and cold feel first 
accompanies the latter, which gradually heighten 
into perfect hurricanes, and storms of thunder and 
lightning of several days continuance ; when the 
weather clears, the mountains east and north are 
seen, to be covered with snow, and the venerable 
Table to have changed its fleecy garb for a thin 
covering of snow, or ice. 

Children are subject, at Cape Town, to the 
eruptive disorders which attack them in other 
parts of the world, and to sore throats very fre- 
quently ; but neither the small-pox nor the measles 
are endemic here. Gravelly diseases are frequent, 
owing to the earthy state of the water ; and con- 
sumptive complaints prevail among young persons, 
which the sudden changes of the climate, may 
partly induce or increase ; but dropsy is the dis- 
ease of the middle age, which carries off its thou- 
sands to the grave. An idle life, sustained, or 
rather sapped, by three full meals of animal food 
every day, taken with raw ardent spirits, and high- 
seasoned sauces, and diversified only by smoking 
and sleeping, is, perhaps, enough to account for 
many more diseases than are found here; and 
such are the constant habits of the Dutch colonists 
of almost every rank. 

The territory of the Cape was divided by the 
Dutch into four districts, or drosclys, each of which 
was governed by a landrost, and a council of six. 
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These districts were, first, the Cape; second, 
Steilenbosch and Drakenstein; third, Zwellen- 
dam ; and, fourth, Graaff Reynet. 
- The Dutch system of government has been fol- 
lowed by the British ; but subdivisions of the 
country districts have taken place. The northern 
part of what was once the united districts of Stei- 
lenbosch and Drakenstein has been called the 
district of Tulbach, and a new drosdy has been 
erected. District George has been formed out of 
the southern parts of Zwellendam, east of the 
river Gauritz ; and the southern part of Graaff 
Reynet has been called the district of Uiten- 
hagen. 

That of the Cape is by far the most important 
of these governments, and reaches from St. Helena 
Bay to the breadth of about twenty-five miles 
from ihe ocean, is eighty miles in length, and con- 
tains two thousand square miles. 

Cape Town, the capital, is situated in the bo- 
som of hills, branching out from the Table^Moun- 
tain, and is a neat well-built place. The streets 
throughout are at right angles with each other, 
and composed of houses two stories high, mostly 
built of stone. Many streets have canals running 
through them, shaded with avenues of oaks, and 
a fine stream from Table Mountain fertilizes the 
neighbourhood. 

There are several handsome squares devoted to 
military purposes, and the public markets j a Cal- 
vinist and Lutheran church, guard-house, justice- 
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court, prison, and a theatre, The government- 
house is on the side of Table Mountain, sur- 
rounded by a fine public garden, and several hand- 
some villas. Eastward of the town is a pentagon 
fort or castle, surrounded with a ditch and out- 
works, which enclose the Bank, the Orphan Cham- 
ber, and several other public offices: here also are 
a magazine for military stores, and barracks for 
four thousand men. The town is further defended 
by several forts on the shores of Table Bay. 

The number of houses, according to Mr. Bar- 
row (1799), was one thousand one hundred and 
forty-five, and the inhabitants were estimated at 
fifteen thousand five hundred, ten thousand of 
,whom were blacks. 

The Table Mountain is too conspicuous a fea- 
ture of this part of the colony to escape the atten* 
tion of any stranger : at a distance it assumes the 
appearance of an immense battlement in ruins, 
crowned, during the summer months, with an ele- 
gant fleecy cloud, which, in allusion to the po- 
pular name of the central 'part of the mountain, 
has been, not unaptly, called the Tablecloth. The 
north front, facing Cape Town, forms a horizontal 
line at top, of about two miles in length, the face 
of which is supported by a number of projecting 
rocks that stand out upon the plain below like 
buttresses, and terminate in the mountain about 
midway towards the summit. The highest part of 
the mountain is three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-two feet -, the Table, properly so called,- is 



only two thousand one hundred and sixty feet 
above the bay. Southward, the mountain breaks 
away in steps or terraces, into the chain that 
extends along the whole Cape Peninsula. 

A deep chasm that divides the curtain from the 
left bastion of the Mountain leads the way from 
the town to the summit of this romantic elevation: 
the immediate scenery is dreary and insipid. The 
air on the summit is, in most parts of the year, 
mild and pleasant j in winter it is about 15° of 
Fahrenheit lower than at Cape Town, and in sum- 
mer still more, through the density of the Table- 
cloud. 

Stellenbosch and Tulbagh, now under the go- 
vernment of two landrosts, extend, together, 
from Cape PAguillas on the south, to the river 
Koussie northward, and from the ocean and the 
limits of the Cape district on the west, to the 
Breede River and the Gamka, or Lion's River, 
eastward; having a mean length of three hundred 
and eighty miles, and a breadth of about one hun- 
dred and fifty, enclosing an area of fifty-five thou- 
sand square miles. Twelve hundred families, only, 
occupy this vast space, so that each family has, 
upon an average, forty-six square miles of land; 
but the greater part is of little value: deep sandy 
plains, covered with brushwood, stretch along its 
whole western shore, and mountains, totally barren, 
occupy the heart of the country; 

The valley of Drakenstein, however, on the east 
of the Cape, is well inhabited, and the sections of 
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these districts, between False Bay and the long 
range of mountains that run northward to the 
Elephant River, are among the most fruitful parts 
of the colony. 

Besides the village of Stellenbosch, which con- 
tains about one hundred houses, there is another 
called the Paarl, or Pearl, and Tulbagh, the capital 
of the Drosdy of that name. 

East Zwartland, and the neighbourhood of the 
tweiity-four rivers, are vallies in this direction; 
they are called the granaries of the Cape ; and the 
Roggeveldt mountains and vallies yield a large 
and strong breed of horses, first introduced from 
South America. 

The original district of Zwellendam compre- 
hended the most southern belt of land in the 
colony, lying between the Black mountains and 
the ocean, north and south ; it was about three 
hundred and eighty miles 1 in length, and sixty in 
breadth, containing an area of nineteen thousand 
square miles. 

District George now cuts off about one-half of 
the fruitful portion of this district towards the 
south : the mountains of the coast are clothed with 
forest trees, and the plains with shrubs. This 
part of the colony, as a whole, is more fruitful 
than any other, and contains one subdivision out 
of which the Dutch government reserved twenty 
thousand acres of land in its own hands for the 
growth of corn. The village of Zwellendam is 
situated in a delightful valley, and the new rising 
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town of the name of George is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the land just mentioned. 

Graaff Reynet district is bounded on the north 
by the Bosjesmans country, or the limits of the 
colony in that direction $ on the south by the dis- 
tricts George and Uitenhagen, and the sea j west 
by part of Zwellendam ; and east by CaffrelancL 
The eastern subdivisions (by far the most produc- 
tive) are molested by the Caffres and Bosjesmans. 
Very little grain is grown in this district, from the 
difficulty of finding a market, and on account of 
the frequent descent of locusts from the moun- 
tains ; but cattle and sheep thrive well. There are 
several salt water lakes in the colony j the largest 
is in this district, and affords an % abundant supply 
of that valuable article. 

The village at which the landrost resides 
scarcely boasts a dozen houses besides his own. 
In the two districts of Zwellendam and Graaff 
Reynet, each family possessed, in 1800, from 
forty to sixty square miles of land, but the major 
part completely barren. 
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SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The predominant soils of this colony are a stiff 
clay, into which no plough will enter until it be 
thoroughly soaked with rain ; and a light red sand, 
capable of extreme fertility wherever it is suf- 
ficiently irrigated. 

The operations of nature are here conducted in 
singular extremes : where iron, or its oxyds, are 
liberally mixed with the clay, and the feeblest rill 
can be brought to bear upon the soil, astonishing 
fertility will occasionally ensue ; some of the best 
grapes and fruits of the colony are yielded on 
these spots : the influence of a few showers of rain 
in other places is equally remarkable j parched as 
they will appear with the hot season, and utterly 
deserted by every thing living, the rains of a few 
days will clothe whole acres with verdure; the 
botanist is suddenly presented with the richest 
harvest of plants that is to be found in any coun- 
try, and flocks of antelopes are quietly grazing. 

Of the capabilities of such a country, therefore, 
under the hands of British industry, it is quite 
impossible to form a fair estimate at present. A 
deep and fertile soil appears to reward the long 
culture of some of the most unpromising spots ; 
such, at any rate, is the character of the land 
stretching from Cape Town to the east, or between 
the most southern mountains and the shore. 

The scarcity of water is the scourge of the 
country, whether it be considered on the score of 




health or vegetation ; still, it has been calculated 
that the entire quantity of rain which falls an- 
nually at the Cape exceeds that of most parts of 
Europe : a strong argument for increased atten- 
tion to the agricultural economy of the soil. In 
almost every part of the isthmus that connects the 
Cape Peninsula with the continent, and in many 
places near the sea on the southern coast, fresh water 
may be obtained at the depth of eight or ten feet. 
Fuel is extremely scarce in the Cape district. 
Most families in the town, in decent circum- 
stances, are obliged to keep a slave employed en- 
tirely in the collection of this article : he ascends 
the mountains in the morning with a bamboo, on 
which he suspends his faggots in bundles, and if, 
after six or eight hours hard labour, he procures 
the fuel of one fire for the following day, he is 
thought to have done his duty : it is reckoned 
that in the Cape Town alone, near one thousand 
slaves are constantly occupied in the procuring 
this article ; the annual expense of which, in a 
moderate family, whether purchased or gathered, 
seldom amounts to less than from forty to fifty 
pounds. Many searches have been made for coal, 
but no quantity of any consequence has yet been 
discovered. 

On the mountains of the southern coast, and 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Plettenberg's 
Bay, some lofty forests are found ; the trees are 
of quick growth and considerable size, but ge- 
nerally hollow in the heart, and much twisted in 
graiA : profitable timber is very scarce. 



The following is a Catalogue of the most useful /Foods growing in theC» 



Colonial Ntmtfc 



Bosche bourboujes 

Buflel hoorn 
Buckan hout 
Camdeboo stink-bout 
Castanie hout 
Coyatte bout 

Cyperus or Cedai hout 
Dora bout 

Essen hout 
Geel hout autiniequas 
Geel hout (proper) 
Gomassie bout 
Hard peer 



Feet. 

12 to 14 
15 25 



Hassagai hout 

Hottentot's bourboujes 

Hoenderspoor 

Karru hout 

Kersen bout 

Keur hout 

Klip Essen 

Kocha 

Massanie hout 

Melk hout 

Niest boat 

Olyven hout 
Rood peer 

RoodeEtja. 
Rood hout 
Saly hout 
Saffian hout 
Seybast 



General sU«. 
Height 
without a 
branch. 



Ft. luci). 



12 
20 

12 

12 
8 



12 
14 



12 
12 

6 
12 
20 
20 
10 
20 

6 
15 

6 
20 

15 
12 
15 
10 
10 



Stink hout 
Wilgan hout 
Wilde granete 
Wilde Vier 
Witte hout 
Wit Essen hout 
Wit Yzer hout 
Witte boaeh hout 
Witte Eli 
Wit peer 
Zwartbatt 
Zwart yzer hout 

Zwarte hout 



15 

20 

20 
10 



80 5010 



15 
16 



20 40 



Qmlitj. 



Hard and close. 

Tough. 

Soft and porous. 

Soft. 

Tough. 

Of fir 

Hard and tough. 

Not unlike, deal 



8 



12 
25 

8 



10 
30 

25 
15 

15 
12 





9 

10 



8tolOin. 
StQ 5ft. 



20 
6 
12 
10 
15 
12 
25 
20 
1CT 12 



15 
12 
25 

20 



20 



4 

1 

0* 



mi 

15 
45 



Umv 



Scholia or G~ 



CaUodendna 



Not used. 
Waggon wheels. 
Very little used. 



Staves for butter- 
firkins. 

Chests, drawers, &c Tbuia (dctsf 

Waggon wheels and Mimosa im 

poles. 



Beams, plank, &o 

Veneering. 
Sometimes in wag^ 

Like plain maho- Fellies and spokes, 



Very hard. 



ganyv 
Very hard. 
Hard and dote. 
Tough. 



1 to 2$ ft. Light and soft. 



Hard and short. 
Hard and tough. 

Very hard. 

Do. stands water 

well. 
Very hard. 
Hard and tough. 

Stands water well 

Hard and heavy. 

Close and hard. 

Touch, bark like 



45 



3 





3 


6 


2 




3 




2 


6 


1 


6 


4 






Taxusdonpa 
Taxus. 



chairs. 
Not used. 
Not much 
For bows. 
Not used. 
Spars, rafters, &c 
Little used. 
Carriage poles. 
Known only east ward 
Ploughs 



Curteiia&g* 
Schotaspeoft 



Bucks. 



SophonGpe* 



Ficus. 



General. 

Awa, waggon poles, 

Mill work. 
Not much used. 
Waggon yokes. 



Like walnut 
Of willow. 
Short. 
Hard. 

Light and soft. 
Close and soft. 
Very hard. 
Light and soft. 
Soft and tough. 
Hard and touch. 

Very hard. 



2 Hard and tough, 



OHvaCapens* 

CuaoaiaCapa* 

BudkM&lri^ 



Carriage poles. 

Furniture. 
Little used* 

Do. 
Chairs, &c. 
Spars, rafters. 
Plank. 

Ploughs and axles. 
Light fellies. 
Plank for boxes. 
Waggons. 
Poles of ail sorts. 
Ploughs and axles. 

Waggon fellies. 



JSalix Babyto"* 

Lyceum. . 
Soph°»G< 

Sideroxylo 11 



Sideroxylon & 
nophkos. 
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The elm, lime, beech, and ash, scarcely Suc- 
ceed at all j the oak, horse-chestnut, and fir, are 
sometimes large, but the growth so rapid, that 
the wood is not valuable : an oak of two feet 
diameter will not have a kernel of more than two 
inches of good hard wood, like English oak all 
the rest is mere sap ; and fir-wood is sq weak and 
porous as to be hardly useable. This premature- 
ness is the character of all products about the 
Cape not natives of the country ; it is the same 
(says Lichtenstein) with animals as with plants» 
and is particularly striking in horses* 

The only indigenous fruit-trees are the chestnut* 
the wild almond, and the wild plum. Those that 
have been introduced into the colony are th6 
vine, apple, cherry, plum, peach, nectarine, apri- 
cot, fig, orange, lemon, citron, almond, &c. 

In fruit, flowers, and elegant shrubbery, no 
country exceeds the Cape. The apricots, oranges, 
peaches, prunes, and grapes, of Europe, flourish 
in the greatest perfection ; pomegranates, melons* 
apples, pears, almonds, chestnuts, walnuts, and 
mulberries, are also plentiful; the apples and 
pears *are rather inferior ; but strawberries are 
found ripe all the year, and a few raspberries of 
a superior quality. No grapes in Europe are con- 
sidered preferable to those of this colony, but 
they are frequently gathered before they are fully 
ripe, and the fermentation of the wine is not well 
conducted. The brandy also is distilled with too 
much rapidity. 
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There are some good pasture farms on the 
eastern side of the mountains that run northward 
from the Cape, and at the southern part of the 
Zwartebergen, or Black Mountains. In the same 
direction are found whole plains of the common 
aloe. Horses are the favourite speculation of the 
grazing farmers in this direction, and the rye- 
grass of the district appears to suit them well. 

The sheep of the Cape have long been known 
to naturalists as a very curious breed, having tails 
of from six to twelve pounds weight, composed 
entirely of fat. Their intestine, or net-fat, is very 
little, compared with other sheep. They are 
small in the body, particularly in the fore-quarters; 
long legged, and of all colours, but generally 
spotted; their necks are long and small, their 
ears pendulous, and the wool, if such it may be 
called, very hairy and unprofitable. 

The fat of the tail, when melted, retains the 
consistence of vegetable oils, and is frequently 
used both for butter, and with the lie of salsola 
ashes; for soap. These sheep abound most in the 
eastern parts of the colony. 

Cattle and sheep are usually larger on the 
elevated districts than in the plains, although the 
latter produce a greater abundance of grass. 
. The wild animals of the Cape are, the lion, 
rhinoceros, elephant, hippopotamus, buffalo, wolf, 
panther, leopard, hyaena, jackal, zebra, tiger-cat, 
quacha, and various tribes of antelopes, as well as 
hares, rabbits, &c. &c. 
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The major part of these animals are now only 
found in , the outer districts. The elephant is 
taken by the Hottentots by digging pits under 
his haunts ; but the European settlers openly hunt 
him, as well as the rhinoceros, and kill them with 
fire-arms. 

Ostriches, eagles, vultures, kites, pelicans, cranes, 
ibises, flamingos, and spoonbills, with duck, geese, 
teal, snipe, and partridge, abound in the colony; 
together with a vast variety of the smaller birds, 
of most beautiful plumage. The eggs of the 
ostrich are a very palatable food, and are fre- 
quently fbund deposited in common stocks of 
from 30 to 40 in number. 

The Cape district, which is the most pro- 
ductive and populous, in proportion to its size, 
has not above one-fifteenth part of its surface itt 
a state of cultivation. 

At Cape Town is the seat of Government, and 
a Court of Justice, to which the provincial Courts 
appeal ; the landrosts, or resident magistrates of 
the country districts, exercising a very feeble 
authority. 

On the east of the Peninsula are some of the 
most productive farms of the colony. They are 
divided by oak, or quince hedges, into small* 
squares (except the arable land which is left open), 
and are from 40 to 50 in number. In thefftuterifes; 
gardens, and vineyards, thus protected, are growii 
a large portion of the fine fruit, vegetables, &ci 
that supply the Cape market. 
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About midway between Table Bay and False 
Bay are the two farms producing the genuine 
Constantia wine, of which they yield from 50 to I 
100 leagers annually ; they lie directly under the 
mountains, a Circumstance to which the richness 
of the soil is no doubt in part to be attributed ; the 
grapes are the muscatel; and particular care is taken 
in the whole process of the vineyard, to* sustain the 
reputation of thfc spot, by rejecting from the press 
all stalks and unripe fruit The whole of the 
farms on this part of the Peninsula yield together 
about 700 leagers of wine j and green and rip* 
grapes, and prepared raisins, are sent in abund- 
ance to Cape Town. 

. The hexangular bailey, known in England bj 
the name of beer or bigg, is almost the only grain 
cultivated in the Peninsula, and is preferred to 
oats for the feeding of horses. Higher up the 
district are grown wheat, pulse, and barley; v& 
the remote parts furnish horses, sheep, and homed 
cattle. 

Two kinds of oranges flourish in the Cape 
district, the mandarin and common china; the 
figs, guavas, grapes, and mulberries, are of a 
superior quality ; peaches, apricots, &c. abundant, 
but not so well flavoured as some of the European; 
the pears, apples, pomegranates, quinces, and 
medlars plentiful,.but rather inferior, being seldom 
grafted; raspberries scarce; strawberries in season 
all the year ; almonds, walnuts, and chestnuts good, 
• but neither the filbert nor the hazel have beeny et 
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introduced j goopeberries, currants, plums, and 
cherries, do not succeed at all. 

The shrubs, and heath plants, that diversify 
the hills of this district, and qrery spot where a 
root will sttike, are also in endless variety.- 

In the> clefts, or kloofs, of the mountains, are 
found the few remaining holds of the hyaenas and 
wolves,, which formerly infested even the streets 
of the capital, and still approach its outskirts in 
the night* in search of the offal and dead cattle 
which aire suffered to be thrown down on the 
public roads* 

The ope generally seen at the Cape is indigenous 
to the soil, and is an invaluable animal to the colo- 
nists* particularly in drawing the. heavy waggofis 
which are the general conveyances : he is bred 
principally in the districts of Zwellendam and. 
Graaff Reynet ; his shoulders are high, legs un- 
usually long, and horns large. 

The horse is said to have been first introduced 
from Java; but the Spanish grizzled and black 
breed frojn South America is the one generally 
used in this district, and said to be capable of a 
great deal of work. 

The majestic eagle, and the vulture, sweep 
around the summit of the Table Mountain, and 
join with the kite and the crow in cleansing the 
outskirts of the town. 

Of the fish that serve to supply the Cape markets, 
the roman, a high-coloured perch, is the most in 
esteem, and is peculiar to False Bay and the coast 

k2 
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eastward; next to which are the stone breams, 
which weigh from 1 to SO lbs. ; there are four 
other sorts of perch ; the mackerel, rock-fish, and 
a species of clupea* like our common herring; the 
sole, skate, and oyster, are good, but the latter is 
not found in any quantity. No shells, or marine 
productions of particular rarity, appear ; such as 
are found near the Cape are burnt for lime. 

The inlets of South Africa abound with whales, 
which run from 50 to 60 feet in length, and yield 
from 6 to 10 tons of oil. They appear to make 
these bays a shelter for their ydung, and it it 
remarkable that none but females have been 
caught for years together. They are more easily 
taken than in the northern seas, but from their 
inferior size their bone is not valuable. The 
penguin now supplies the place of the seal os 
the islands of False Bay. 
• Scolopendras. scorpions, and immense black 
spiders, infest the Cape j but the musquitoes are 
not so annoying as in most warm climates. A 
particular species of the garden locust is, perhaps, 
the most formidable insect of the colony ; and 
the bite of the small sand fly is very troublesome. 
Small land turtles are found in all the open parts 
of the Peninsula; the camelion is also frequently 
seen, and various species of lizards. Snakes abound 
every where, and most of them are venomous. 

The districts Of STELLENBOSCHandDltAKENSTElN 

(now Tulbagh) unite as great extremes of barren* 




ness and fruitfulness as the mind can readily 
imagine ; the far greater part being an unpro- 
fitable waste of sand hills and karroo plains, 
while other portions are distinguished by a fertile 
soil, overspread with vineyards, and bearing the 
richest fruits in the world. 

It contains about 50,000 English acres in a state 
of cultivation ; these are chiefly freehold estates 
lying on the borders of the Cape district. All 
the farms in this part find a ready market for 
their produce at Cape Town, or in direct supplies 
to the shipping. The quantity of corn grown 
here is but small ; wine, brandy, fruit, butter, &c. 
furnishing a much better occupation of the land. 

The drosdy of Stellenbosch lies in a line almost 
directly north from the east corner of False Bay, 
and is situated on the banks of the Eerste, or 
First river, near 30 miles from Cape Town. The 
village stands at the foot of lofty hills, and con- 
tains a handsome residence for the landrost, and 
upwards of 100 houses. It is built in several 
detached lines, and the houses are mostly sur- 
rounded with gardens and offices, and protected 
by avenues of oaks of a noble size. The emolu- 
ments of the landrost are near 1500/. a year. The 
clergyman enjoys a comfortable residence, vine- 
yard, and garden, free of taxes, with a salary of 
120/. per annum. 

To the north-east are the vallies of Great and 
Little Drakenstein, sheltered by lofty mountains, 
and well watered throughout by the river Berg, 
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'and its minor streams, which unite in about the 
centre of them. These two vallies together supply 
full two-thirds of the wine of the Cape market. 

The mountains to the eastward of these valfies 
are the barrier wall between the Cape, or western 
coast, and the interior; and there are but tfiree 
passes, or kloofs, that are ever crossed by wheels. 

Fransche Hoeck, or French Corner, occupies 
the south-east angle of the valley of Little Drakeri- 
stein, and it is not the less interesting from the 
recollection of the causes that brought its first 
settlers there — the persecutions that ensued oti 
the revocation of the edict ofNantz: 'to these 
people the whole colony is indebted for the cul- 
tivation of the vine, here first introduced by them. 

The oaks in this valley commonly reach from 
20 to 30 feet high in the stem, and measure from 
10 to 18 feet in circumference ; many are larger; 
they appear to grow more freely and naturally 
in the degree of shelter they here find from the 
violent winds; the tops. are. not so bent as in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town, nor is the grain of 
the wood, when cut, so irregular and twisted. The 
whole valley is well inhabited,' so that few wild 
animals appear in the daytime ; but hyaenas, wolves, 
and jackals, descend from the mountains at night. 
Hares, partridges, widgeons, and other species of 
wild ducks, &c. abound in the thick shrubbery. 
In the mountains are found the roebuck and the 
rock-springer, the fleetest animal, perhaps, in the 
world ; no dog has any chance of keeping up with 



him, butl\e is easily shot as he leaps from rock to 
rock. Wheat, barley, and pulse, yield heite from 
13 to 20 fold, after fallowing, or a couple of years 
Featy dr with the least manure. 

The divisions of East Zwartland and the Twenty- 
four, Rivers, " the Granaries of the Cape," lie 
to the north-west of the valley of Drakenstein, 
or ; between the Beig fiver west, and the great 
northern chain of mountains east The wheat 
crops are very fine and full, and the land rich to 
perfect luxuriance. Rice also flourishes in the 
marshy grounds, and abundance of fruit ; but 
wine is only made for domestic use. - The Berg 
river is an invaluable acquisition to the valley of 
the Twenty-four rivers (whose numerous streams 
give name to it), and being capable, at a compara* 
tively small expense, of a communication with 
Saldanha Bay, bids fair in some future time to 
open an important avenue of supplies to shipping* 
North of the plain of Twenty-four Rivers is the 
Picquet Berg, which grows tobacco in large quan- 
tities, and of the best description in the colony. 
Here also more horses, cattle, and sheep are 
reared than to the south, while the grain and fruit 
are not much inferior. 

The division of Olifant's river terminates the 
fruitfuj series of plains. This stream is navigable 
for small craft full 20 miles up the country, but 
its banks are uninhabited until it reaches this val- 
ley, which is situated between a double ridge of 
the mountains that run northward from the Cape; 



the land, every where extremely fertile, is princi- 
pally devoted to pasture, though a considerable 
quantity of dried fruit is sent annually to market 
The streams from the mountains keep it con- 
stantly well watered. There is a chalybeate spring 
in the neighbourhood, of the temperature ofioff 
Fahrenheit. 

Crossing the great chain of mountains to the 
east, there is a succession of grazing farms, scat- 
tered over vast karroo plains, and producing some 
of the finest horses and horned cattle of the co- 
lony. The watered parts of the vallies in this \ 
neighbourhood abounding with mixtures of iron 
ore, and masses of iron stone, will return an in- 
crease of from forty to sixty for one, for twenty 
years together, without fallowing, and without 
manure. On the summit of some of these moun- 
tains, horses and cattle languishing with disease 
will surprisingly recover j but the whole country 
is much exposed to the depredations of the Bos- 
jesmans. 

If we now follow the line of the limits of the 
colony, the Roggeveld mountains stretch east- 
ward from the Bokkeveld until they join the 
Nieuwveld, and the Sneeuwberg ranges. Their 
elevation, and consequent cold, all the way, is *° 
considerable, that the inhabitants are obliged to 
descend from their sides with their cattle in the 
winter ; but here are reared the hardiest and the 
best horses : very few other animals seek these 
bleak and inhospitable regions. The Bosjesroafls 




rushing over them in search of unguarded cattle, 
or the grating squalls of birds of prey, are the 
only interruptions to the horrid silence of winter. 
Among these mountains, and a little to the 
south, is the division of Roode Sand, or Wave- 
ren ; here is a small rising village, with a church 
and comfortable parsonage. The valley is abund- 
antly watered, and is fruitful both in grain and 
wine* The Chinese bamboo also flourishes here 
in great beauty; rice, the Cape olive, and the 
palma christi. Game is found in large quantities. 
Further south, on the borders of the Hex and 
Breede rivers, are some excellent meadows, well 
watered, and adapted for the growth of corn: 
south again of this is Zoete Milk, or Sweet Milk 
valley, containing the meritorious establishment 
of the Moravians. They have devoted themselves 
to the civilization of the Hottentots; and it is 
their habit to teach every one of their converts 
some useful trade : the place is now called Gna- 
denthal, and contains about 1300 inhabitants. 
Their church, at the upper end of the valley, is a 
plain but neat edifice ; their corn-mill the best in 
the colony, and the gardens of their village in the 
highest state of cultivation. There is a similar 
establishment at Groenekloof, about thirty miles 
north of Cape Town. 

The original district of Zwellendam stretches 
from west to east along the southern shore, and 
comprising the first two belts of land rising in- 
wards from the ocean, contains the greatest ex- 
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tent of fruitful lands, lying together, of any of 
the divisions of the colony. These lands were 
divided between 600 families, and are mostly loan 
farms*. A large portion of them is now erected 
into the district George. 

Between the- Breede river and the Gauritz, west 
and east, and the first range of mountains and the 
shore, is contained the drosdy of Zwellendam, 
standing at the foot of the mountains, on a brand 
of the Breede, and surrounded by a tract ol 
country rich in corn, wine, and horned cattle. 
The village is about 140 miles east of Cape Town, 
and has a large modern church, and a handsome 
residence for the landrost, environed with planta- 
tions of oak, a noble vineyard and garden. 

On the other side of the Gauritz is the Drooge- 
veld, or Dry Country, which reaches to Mossel 
Bay, on the south coast, after which it is some- 
times called. This division yields a large quan- 
tity of corn, and feeds more sheep than any other 
part of the district. The sqil is light and sandy, 
scarcely requiring a plough, and along the coast 
is abundance of herbage. The large plains to the 
east are overspread with the aloe, the juice of 
which once yielded a considerable article of trade; 
this is now falling off, the value being reduced 
to three-pence per pound, and three pounds per 
day are as much as can be gathered and prepared 
hy one person. 

Hares and partridges are numerous, and on the 
shore all sorts of fish,* particularly some of the 

* Vide page 174, respecting the tenure of loan (arms. 
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best oysters of the colony, and a strong sort of 
muscle, that gives name to the bay. • * 

East of Mossel Bay is Auteniequas Land, and 
the drosdy of George. This is said to be th6 
finest land, without exception, in the colony. 
Some noble forest trees crown the heights, and 
contribute in no small degree to the general 
fruitfulness of the district, by attracting vapours; 
which descend in occasional showers of rain here, 
even during the summer months. A creeping 
plant grows in these woods, the inner bark of 
which has been suggested as a goocl substitute for 
hemp, and may be taken off in lengths of forty or 
fifty feet. The natives make an useful cordage of 
it. Another plant, a species of hibiscus, is ca- 
pable of the same use.. Corn, fine horses, arid 
cattle, abound throughout these shores. - 

^lettenberg Bay division is of similar general 
character. An inland stream of this district, runv 
ning westward into G&uritz river, is called 1 OK* 
fant's river, and gives name to a division of the 
karroo plains, between the Zwart Berg and the 
southern range of mountains. The soil in this 
division is in some parts deeply impregnated with 
iron, and proportionably fruitful. 

The vine is cultivated in several places j and 

considerable quantities of soap and butter reach 

L the Cape market Here also are the Mimosa 

J Karroo, growing to an unusual size, and yielding 

|e quantities of gum-arabic, and bark for tan- 

" e Salsola in great luxuriance ; and abund- 

smali antelopes and game : leopards, 
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otters, and tiger-cats, frequent the woody banks 
of the river. 

The Kamnasie Mountain, on the east, is sur- 
rounded with a few grazing lands, and Woody 
hills, that, lead down to the Lange kloof, or Long 
Pass, a delightful valley between the mountains, 
along which runs one of the best roads in the 
colony. A series of rich pastures here suddenly 
burst upon* the traveller, bordered by a profusion 
of heath plants, and studded with farm-houses to 
the length of 150 miles, each farm being, by a 
regulation of the Dutch government, three miles 
distant from the other*. At every house is a vine- 
yard and fruitery, yielding the Persian or Musca- 
tel grape, which is generally dried in a summary 
way for the Cape market; and remarkably fine 
oranges. The inferior and bruised grapes are 
thrown with the undergrowings, and with the 
lees or dregs of new wine, into large vessels to 
ferment, and from this is procured the brandewyn, 
an execrable cheap spirit of the Cape. Here are 
also extensive plantations of tobacco. 

There are but two roads leading to the south of 
the valley, the one called the DuyviPs Kop, or 
Devil's Head, which is considered one of the 
most formidable passes of the country j the other 
the Parde Kop, or Horse's Head, which is at least 
equally difficult : sixteen oxen are often necessary 
for each waggon. 

The most eastern division of this portion of 

• Vide Latrobe, who gives a different account of the Lange 
Kloof, page 196. 




the colony comprehends all the country between 
Plettenberg*s and Camtoo's Bay, and is pene- 
trated by a range of forests running parallel with 
the sea coast for 150 miles, where the elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, and antelope are found in 
herds. There is no regular road through these 
thickets, but many large and well watered plains 
have been cleared in the midst of them. 

There are several minor rivers, and lakes, 
abounding in fish. Cattle and sheep are the prin- 
cipal productions, but there is no part of the 
colony more evidently capable of improvement, 
or indeed of any kind of agriculture. 

The settlement of the town of George is near 
Mossel Bay, and already contains 100 houses, 
surrounded with gardens, a church, parsonage, 
and school. 

Graaff Reynet district, as originally laid 
down, was the termination of the colony east- 
Ward, and divided between about 700 families. It 
is at once the most promising in its agricultural 
character to new settlers, and the most unsettled. 
The whole of the south of this division, up to 
Albany, has been recently called the district of 
Uitenhagen. It is, generally speaking, a grazing 
district; but grows upwards of 10,000 muids of 
good corn annually, and about half that quantity 
of barley. 

Remote from the seat of government, large 
tracts of this division had been abandoned to the 



Bosjesmans and Caffres, at the period of the se- 
cond British conquest of. the Cape in 1806, and 
is Still subject to their incursions. 

This district is wholly divided into loan farms. 
The, inhabitants are a very indifferent r$tce of be- 
ings, and extremely indolent, all the labour being" 
performed by the Hottentots. 

In the Snowy Mountains, reaching to the 
northern extremity of the colony, the finest sheep 
are reared in flocks of from 4 to 5000, and im- 
mense herds of cattle. 

r The drofldy stands in the centre of the district 
at the foot of the Snowy Mountains, 500 miles 
in a direct line from Cape Town. It is a wretched 
looking collection of mud cottages, . and the re- 
sidence of the landrost is hardly distinguishable 
from the rest, except by the vineyard and offices 
attached to it. Some fruitful arable land is found 
within the neighbourhood, south of which are the 
sources of the Sunday River. The soil is a red 
clay, exceedingly rich, when it is soaked either 
by the floods or rains : corn will yield fifty, sixty, 
or seventy fold in such situations. 

Southward is Zwart Kops, or Algoa Bay divi- 
sion, but little cultivated, though possessing some 
excellent farms both of arable and grazing land; 
and Zuur Veld (pronounced Sfcrefelt), an exten- 
sive series of fruitful vallies reaching to the sea 
shore*. 

* This is the district in which government proposes to grant 
lands to settlers. 




Uitenhagen stands near the Zwart Kops River, 
pleasantly situated at the foot of a low rctnge of 
hills. 

.Graham's Town is alpo a new settlement of this 
district, near the Great Fish River, and, the re- 
sidence of the deputy landrost of Albany* 

About fifteen miles west of Zwart Kops, or 
Algoa Bay, is a lead mine: from some experi- 
ments made at the Cape, two hundred pounds of 
ore were found to contain one hundred pounds o£ 
lead, and eight ounces of silver. Iichtengtein 
says, that * € several experiments on one hundred 
pounds of ore produced fifty-three pounds of lead, 
and thirteen pounds of sulphur, but that the quan- 
tity of silver was not worth mentioning/', The> 
mine is within five miles of Camtoo's Bay, in the 
bottom of a woody glen, watered by two constant 
streams ; it is not, however, worked, ^as the*, 
expense of transport to the Cape Tpwn, and 
the high price of labour, would render the lead 
dearer than that brought from Europe. Iron 
ore is plentiful every where,, and so rich as to 
yield from seventy to eighty per cent, pure metal j 
but the scarcity of fuel is a drawback tp its 
utility. 

Large masses of native nitre have been found, 
adhering to the mountains, in plates of from half 
an inch to an inch thick. ' 

Some small quantities of gold are paid to have 
been occasionally found on the shores, washed 
from the mountains; and precious stones, such a& 



cornelians, agates, &c. are often picked up in the 
interior. 



The south-east coast being that fixed upon for 
a settlement by government, the following extracts 
from Lichtenstein's journey to those parts may 
not be unacceptable to the reader, and will serve 
as an additional proof, if necessary, of their 
superiority in point of fertility over most other 
districts of the colony. 

" The great Braak River divides the district of 
Mossel Bay from Auteniequaland : the mouth of 
the river, like all other streams of southern Africa, 
is closed by a sand bank, which, in a strong east 
wind, chokes it so entirely, that at the ebb rfre 
water does not run out. On the eastern bank of 
the river there is a considerable height to ascend, 
at the summit of which is a wide spread plain, in- 
tersected with a number of small streams ; this is 
one of the most fertile spots in the colony: the 
river is now seen winding a considerable way, till 
it is lost among rocks, overgrown with bushes and 
heath plants. 

" The whole tract of land between the southern 
chain of hills and the coast may be considered as 
a foreland, which from its low situation, from the 
neighbourhood of the sea, and the peculiar cha- 
racter of the hills by which it is bounded, may 
be rendered extremely fertile and profitable.- 1. 
Many circumstances concur to give the southern 
chains of mountains advantages not enjoyed by 
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the others, and which distinguish them entirely 
from the rest of the mountains in southerh Africa. 
First, its course from east to west, so that, present- 
ing an entire front to £he south, the heat of the 
sun has less effect in drying the springs above, 
consequently more water flows down from them, 
which nourishes the vegetation exceedingly : Se- 
condly, the great height of these mountains, 
which are upon an average from four to five thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and therefore attract the 
clouds, which help to supply the country below 
with moisture : Thirdly, their vicinity to the sea, 
and the prevalence of the south winds, which give 
a more humid atmosphere to the hills : Fourthly, 
as consequences of these circumstances, more pro- 
fuse vegetation, and the nourishing abundance of 
wood in the clefts^ which again produces a vapour 
that prevents the moisture ever being totally ex- 
haled from the ground, or the flow of the water 
from ever ceasing entirely. The places where 
this foreland is the most contracted, where there 
is the smallest space between the mountains and 
the sea, are always those whence there is the 
greatest supply of water, and which abound most 
in wooded clefts ; and again, where the creeks of 
the sea, projecting inland, come within a mile of x 
the foot of the mountains, even the plains abound 
with wood. 

" In this way, the particular nature of the 
country in Auteniequaland is sufficiently explain- 
ed, since in no part of this district are the moun- 



tains more than three miles and a half from the 
coast} numberless rivulets cross it in all dire* 
tions \ even in summer there is always abundance 
of rain, and the whole year throughout the ground 
is covered with fresh plants ; but the soil is poor, 
and of that description which belongs to bow 
fields ; the different sorts of rushes and liliaceous 
plants exhaust all the nourishment, and prevent 
the growth of wholesome grass; the com-fieldi 
require a great quantity of manure, and an evil 
equal to any other is the murrain, which all these 
causes combine to produce ; this renders the feed' 
ing of cattle, which would otherwise be verj 
profitable, extremely difficult; yet there must be 
some peculiarity of climate which promotes thii 
evil, and to which it ought, perhaps, rather to be 
ascribed than to the nature of the feed $ since 
there are in other parts sour fields where the cattle 
thrive and prosper exceedingly. 

" In this, as well as in some other districts th&t 
partake of the same soil; it is common to burn the 
lands every year, by which means they are manured, 
and the foundation laid for a wholesome vegeta- 
tion ; but thip must be done with great caution, 
lest the fire should spread too far, and catch the 
bushes, by which means it might be cowbm* 
nicated to the forests, and cause incalculable 
mischief. 

" The Camtoo River was formerly the boundary 
between the colony and the Cafire country, an& 
indeed, it seems to separate two very di/fa* * 
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countries. That through which we were now 
travelling is among some of the most beautiful parts 
of southern Africa, and shewed in the clearest 
manner the difference between the climate of this 
district and that which prevails about the Cape 
Town, with the influence produced by the abund- 
ant storms and the heavy rains that accompany 
them upon the vegetation and the whole appear- 
ance of the district. 

• * Large tracts are here (from the Camtoo to 
Algoa Bay) covered with the most wholesome 
grass ; the hills are surrounded with woods, mad 
in the vallies are large lakes ; but the water is not 
wholly free from saline particles. 

u We continued our course for some time 
through woods and level green vallies, with ponds 
in them, in which were large flocks of moor-birds; 
in short, among such beautiful changes and varie- 
ties, that we could almost have conceived our» 
selves in a lovely English garden. 

"The country about Algoa Bay is very dif- 
ferent from many other parts of the colony, and 
by nature so fertile, that it produces wood, game, 
salt, and grass for feeding cattle in abundance ? 
since it has been cultivated, it yields corn and 
fruit of all kinds, and even wine ; the breeding of 
cattle prospers so much, that meat, milk, butter, 
soap, and other articles dependent upon this part 
of husbandry, are to be had at low prices* The 
bay itself, from the plenty of fish it produces, 
offers an abundant supply of food to the inhabit- 

L<2 
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ante of its shores ; but, like all other bays on tin 
coast, has no secure anchorage for shipping: tht 
landing place is a little sandy spot near the mouth 
of the Baaker River; excepting this, the whck 
strand is dangerous, on account of the reefs : the 
surf, from the nature of the coast, is every where 
so strong, that it costs immense labour to bw° 
the goods on shore from the vessels. 

" Zuur Veld, or Sour Grass Plains, is an ex* 
tensive plain country, stretching from Algoa Baj 
to the Great Fish River, the boundary of the 
colony, and is the same kind of good arable or [ 
pasture land as the plains of the Auteniequas <fr / 
vision in Zwellendam : in its appearance it is the 
most beautiful division in the whole district, being 
well wooded and watered, having a great depth 
of soil, and a thick covering of grass. The cattle 
fwe also here exempt from the murrain, which is 
so destructive in many other parts of the colony." 

" Till the shameful rupture (says Barrow) be- 
tween the peasantry and the Caflres, occasioned 
entirely by the tyranny and injustice of thefof 
mer, Zimr Veld was one of the best peopled di- 
visions in the district, but since that time it hss 
been nearly abandoned." 

The following is an abridgement of the pre- 
ceding account, and will bring into one view the 
relative character of each district of the 
colony. 
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Table of the Districts and Divisions of the Colony of the Cafe of Good Hope. 



Districts. 



G«D«ral Character. 



Production*. . 



Car District. 
Contains the divisions of 

1. The Cape Peninsula. 

2. Land between Table and \ 

St. Helena Bay. J 

District of SrxLLxmoscH and 
Draxjcnstxix*. 

1. Drosdy of Stellenbosch. 
S. Jonker's Hoeck. 

3. Bange Hoeck. 

4. Klapmutz. 

5. Bottlebery's Gebergtd. 

6. Saxenburg's do* 

7. Eerste River. 

8. Hottentot's Holland. 
0. Moddergat 

10. Drakenstein& its environs.* 
Little Drakenstetn. 
Fransche Hoeck. 

Paarl Village. 

Dall Josephat. 

Waagen Masker's Valley. 

Groeneberg. 

11. Paardeberg. 

12. Riebeck'a Cesteel. 
18. East Zwartland. 

14. Twenty-four Rivers. 

15. Piquetberg. * 



Mountains throughout 
Larger plains and most of the \ 
hills covered. J 



A fruitful valley at the foot of 
lofty mountains. 



Well watered vallies round the 1 
north end of False Bay. J 



16. OKfant'a River. 

17. The Biedouw. 

18. Onker Bokkeveld. 

19. Hantum. 

20. Khamiesberg. 

21. Roggeveld. 

22. Nieuwveld and the Ghpw£ 

28. Bokkeveld. 

24. Hex River. 

25. Breede River. 

26. Ghoudinee and Brand 

Valley. 

27. Roode Sand or Waveren. 



fertile valley sheltered 
the great chain of moun- 
tains running northward. 



Rather mountainous. 
Do. 



by) 

in- > 



Fertile and well 'watered plains. 

Vale between two lofty moun- \ 
tain ridges. J 

Bleak, rugged mountains* 
A Table mountain. 

Do. 
Cluster of hills. 
Lofty mountains. 
Do. 
f Vallies well sheltered, good ) 



meadows. 
Do. 
Do. 

Fertile Tallies. 

Large open vallies. 






Wine, barley, fruits. 
Wheat, barley, pulse, wine* hones, 
and cattle. 



Wine, fruits, and small quantity 
of grain. 



Wine, brandy, fruits, butter, and 
poultry. 



Principally wine and fruits, and 
a small quantity of corn. 



Corn and cattle. 
Do. 

Wheat, barley, pulse, «nd fruits. 
Corn, fruit, cattle, and sheep. 
Dried fruit, horses, cattle, and 

sheep. 
Cattle and sheep. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, &c 
Horses and cattle. 
Sheep and cattle. 
Horses, sheep, and cattle. 
Almost deserted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Corn, sheep, cattle. 

Grain and fruits. 
Wine, corn, and fruits. 



* This district is now divided between Stellenbosch and Tulhagh. 



Districts. 



98. Bot River. 
2&. Zwart Berg. 
90. Drooge Kuggens. 

31. River Zender End. 

32. Uyl KraaL 

33. Soetendala Valley. 

ZwSLLEN DAM *. 

1. The Drosdy. 

2. Land between the Drosdy ] 

and Gauritz River, 

3. Cango. 

4. Zwart Berg* 

5. Trada. 

6. Mossel Bay. 

7. Auteaiequas Laad. 

8. Plettenberg's Bay. 

9. Olifanfs River. 

10. Ka m nas i e. 

11. Lange Kloof. 

12. Sitsikamma. ' 

Graaff Rktnit| . 
1. The Drosdy. 

f . Sneeawnerg^ 

3. Swager's Hoeck. 

4. Bruyntjes Hoogti. • 

5. Camdeboo. 

6. Zwarte Ruggens. 

TZwastkopa River. 

3. Zuur Veld. 

9. Bosjesmans River. 

10. Tarka. 

11. Sea-cow River, and Rhi- 

noceros Berg. 

12. Zwart Berg. 

13. Nleuwveld, and the Ghowi 



} 



General Character. 



A plain well watered. 

Hills. 

De, 

Fine valley. 

Large plains, hills, &c 



A fertile valley. 

Fruitful plains and mountains. 

Karroo plains, and only cult*- \ 
vated in patches. j 

Hilly and dry. t 

A fine level meadow* 
Forest land and plains. 

A Karroo plain. < 

Mountainous and barren. 

A long fertile valley. •! 

Forest land. 



At the foot of the Snow moun- I 
, tains. f 

Mountains Interspersed whbl 
fine grazing land. J 

Do. 

Hills and plains. I 

Karroo plains. 

Dry hills. 

Mountainous, with large fertile ) 

plains. j 

Fruitful open plains and hills. 
Dry hffls almost entirely bar>- 1 

ren. f 

Detached hitts. 

Mountains and karroo plains. 
Do. 



Production 



Corn, cattle, and as j 
m'oc 

Cora, hones, Ac. 



Fruits, wine. 
Corn, wuae* cattle 

A little corn, cattle, ads 

Corn, aloes, sheep Foe 
| . on the eoML 
Corn and cattle, small 
Smaft timber and hA 
Corn, fruita, and «maB?e* 

of wine. 
Corn, and a few sfceep. 
Wine* an inferior spiA 

tobacco. 
Grain, cattle, &i 



Corn, and inferior fl«r* 
Sheep, cattle, sadismes** 
\ of antelopes; 
Corn and cattfe . 

Gfa^iruitanrf^*^^ 
and cattle of **«*»*■ 

Large oxen and step 
Inferior cattfeaad«*«P 

Timber* salt, grain. 

Corn, cattle, shec* J 
Deserted on acceaat of #«■} 
jesmans. 

Cattle, sheep, **• 

Do. 
Do. 



• Now Zwellendam and George. 



f Now Graaff Reynet and Uta*f* 




. CLASSES AND CHARACTER OF THE INHABITANTS. 

The inhabitants of this colony may be con- 
sidered as divided into six classes, viz. The town's 
people of the Cape, the vine growers, the grain 
farmers, the graziers, the slaves, and the Hot- 
tentots* , 

The inhabitants of Cape Town are a very dis- 
tinct race from the other classes, and yet are in- 
timately connected with all their pursuits/ In 
addition to its importance as a capital, and as the 
chief market for redundant produce, Cape Town 
stands at present between the only two channels 
of exportation and importation* Table Bay and 
False Bay, and is the military key of the colony. 
Here, therefore, numerous agents of the boors re- 
side, who lodge them at their annual visits to the 
town, and cheat them on kll occasions. 

The Cape is admirably situated for commerce, 
being about a month's voyage from Brazil, six 
weeks from the West Indies and the Red Sea, and 
two months from the coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandeh 

Tbe present articles of export are grain, wine, 
brandy, wool, hides and skins, whalebone and oil, 
dried fruits, salt provisions, soap and candles, 
aloes, tobacco, ivory, &c. 

Wine and brandy may be considered the staple 
commodities of the Cape. Hides and skins are not 
exported to any great extent, and consist prin- 
cipally of ox hides. The wool is very bad. 



The export and consumption of dried-fruits are 

considerable ; the most important articles are 
almonds and raisins, of which a quantity might 
be raised sufficient for the supply of all Europe. 

The almonds are small but good ; the trees 
thrive well in the driest and worst soils, and in no 
situation better than among the rocks on the sides 
of the mountains, where nothing else would grow, 
and they bear fruit from the fifth year. The 
mode of drying raisins is extremely simple; the 
bunch of grapes is first immersed in a strong solu- 
tion of wood ashes, and afterwards laid upon a , 
stage, covered with rush matting, until it be ] 
thoroughly dried. 

The quantity of ivory exported is but triAing, 
the elephants having in general retired beyond the 
limits of the colony. 

The koopman, or merchant, is a man of im- 
portance at the Cape, generally in easy circum- 
stances, and often of great personal respectability 
While the phlegm and apathy of the Dutch cha- 
racter seldom appear more conspicuously than at 
this place, and nowhere so devoid of common in- 
dustry, men of undoubted talent, intelligence, and 
integrity, are found at the head of this class, suc- 
cessfully availing themselves of their advantages 
for trade, and cultivating intercourse with all the 
nations of the globe. The mercantile advantages 
of Cape Town have been latterly, however, in 
some degree diverted to Simon's Town, a rising 
place, containing the naval arsenal of the colony, 
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and about one hundred and fifty neat houses. 
The road between the two towns is twenty-three 
miles in length, and kept in excellent repair. 

Many of the merchants of the Cape are engaged 
in the local administration of the government, and 
in the civil service of the English, as they were of" 
the Dutch East India Company; while others are 
large proprietors of inland estates. It is remark- 
ed, however, that in no part of the world is pro- 
perty less stationary than at the Cape, and that 
few families become what may be distinctively 
termed rich, from the fondness of the inhabitants 
for transferring property from hand to hand, and 
from the law entitling all children to share equally; 
both in the personal and real estates of their parents. 

Their rage for public sales is very remarkable ; 
a day does riot pass without several being held in 
this comparatively small town, both in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and the amount of property 
sold this way in 1801, amounted to one million 
five hundred thousand rix dollars. Five per cent, 
is charged on these vendues, of which three and a 
half per cent, go to the government, and the rest 
to the auctioneer. 

The imported luxuries of the other parts of the 
world, together with fuel, house rent, and cloth- 
ing, are very dear; but provisions of all kinds, and 
every sort of ordinary comfort, are cheap. But- 
chers' meat, says Barrow, was twopence per 
pound, bread one penny, and a pint of tolerable 



wine threepence, when a labouring slave eould 
earn two shillings and sixpence per day, and a de- 
cent mechanic five or six shillings : the finest 
fruits and vegetables are equally reasonable and 
abundant. 

The smaller tradesmen and artizans are thost 
who have been clerks to the merchants, some few 
adventurers from Europe and America, and 
emancipated slaves. 

Lion and tiger money is levied upon all the 
burgher inhabitants of the Cape, according to the 
amount of their property, though no longer devoted 
to any such purpose as its name would imply. 
it yields about five thousand rix dollars a year, 
applicable to any public works. 

Chimney and hearth money is another town, or 
rather house-tax, of four and a half rix dollars per 
annum, for every house or fire-place; but no 
church or poor rates are known here. 

Six burghers constitute a senate for the govern- 
ment of the town, whose functions are something 
similar to those of our city aldermen* 

The established religion of the colony is Cal- 
vinism, or the reformed church, the ministers of 
which are a highly respectable body of men, both 
in the town and country. Alt other sects are to- 
lerated, but not directly countenanced, or paid f 
by government. 

Education is at a very low ebb, and was still 
more so j but latterly, schools on Doctor Bell's 




plan have been established both at Cape Town 
and in the drosdys of each district 

The idleness of the inhabitants is extreme; eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking, and sleeping, constitute 
the chief employment of the majority. 

Husbands and wives, of every rank, separate 
pretty early in the morning, each to their distinct 
cup of coffee and attendant slaves* The former 
adds his sopie (his indispensable dram), and his 
pipe, to the repast ; he then saunters about the 
house in his night-cap and gown, or parades the 
stoop, a platform before the door, until nine 
o'clock, when a hearty breakfast of meat, fruits, 
and wine is placed before him. From this he 
rises to lounge away his time in a similar manner 
until 12, when another meal of animal food, wine, 
and spirits, is punctually prepared. From dinner 
he retires to bed until five or six o'clock in the 
evening, when he rises to make or receive visits ; 
smokes and drinks wine until nine, at which hour 
every householder returns home to his favourite 
and enormous supper: this will consist of from 
ten to twelve various dishes of hot meat, fish, and 
vegetables, eaten with a prodigious quantity of 
fat sauces, and further libations of wine and 
ardent spirits. 

The wife is a regular attendant at the public 
sales of the morning; she comes home to dine 
and sleep ^ith her husband at 12; rises and 
pays, perhaps, a few visits with him; they then 
part for the evening; the men drinking and 



smoking in one room, and the women being, 
according to a too prevalent British custom, in 
another. 

The young ladies of the Cape are spoken of as 
being to an unusual degree the life and ornament 
of society ; elegant though rather small in their 
forms, and easy in their manners, they enter readily 
into conversation with the numerous strangers 
whom they meet in all companies, and play the 
harp and piano with good grace : many of them 
speak two or three European languages. 

The young men of die Cape are both lumpish 
and awkward : an emigration of English young 
women of any respectability with a view of mar- 
riage is by no means recommended *. 

Consumption of Provisions, %c. at Cape Town, in 1798. 





Heads of 

Cattle. 


Sheep* 


Leagers of 
Wine. 


Muidsof Maids •< 
Wheat J Bulcf. 


Army . • 

Navy 

Inhabitants 

Total consumption 


4,562 
1,810 
5,000 


22,812 

0,044 

130,000 


2,000 
1,000 
3,000 


10,000 

6 $ 000 

16,900 


19,460 
10,000 


11,372 


161,856 


6,000 


32,900 


29,460 



The Vine Growers, or wine boors as they are 
called at the Cape, are the most opulent cut 
tivators of the soil of this colony. Their lands 
are chiefly freehold, exempt from almost all taxes, 
and capable of any sort of cultivation* The usual 

* This observation can apply to the Cape Tovro only; ifl dl 
infant settlements men predominate, and the females must con* 
seqnently be in request. 
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these farms he will rear his sheep, and his corn, 
perhaps, or obtain them readily in exchange for 
wine. Milch cows for his family, and occ* 
monally poultry, are also among the comforts of 
his establishment. 

A light tent waggon, drawn by six or eight 
horses, constitutes the carriage of the wine boor; 
and it is considered no small distinction, as his 
neighbours only use oxen in their waggons. In 
this he makes his excursions to the Cape, and 
amongst his opulent brother boors. 

The following is a sketch of the expenses and I 
returns of a respectable wine boor, at the period I 
of our former possession of the Cape in 1799* 
(according to Mr. Barrow.) 



Purchase. 






Rix dollars. 


The first coat of the estate was 


15,000 


Fifteen slaves, at 500 rix dollars each 


4500 


Eighty wine leagers, at 12 do. do. 


960 


Implements for pressing, distilling, &c 


500 


Three team of oxen 


500 


Two waggons 


800 


Horse waggon and team 


900 


Fnrmtere, utensils, &c. 


2000 



Rixdolk*** 



25,160 

Amuul Outgoings. 

Interest at 6 per cent, on 25,160 rix dollars, the 
cost <©f the estate, (fee. &e. . 1509 * 

Three sheep per week for family nse, 156 per year, 
at two and a half rix dollars each . . . 390 



a 



Clothing \ 5 slaves, at 15 r. d. each per year 
Corn for bread, 36 maids, at three r. d. each . 
Tea, eofee, and sugar . . . 

Clothing for the family and contingencies . 
Duty at the barrier on 120 leagers of wine and, 

brandy . . 

Wear and tear . . 

Parochial assessments 

Annual amount of outgoings 

Anmual Returns. 

One hundred leagers of wine, at 30 r. d. each 

Twenty leagers of brandy, at 50 

The wine and brandy sold to the country boors, 
with the fruit and poultry brought to the Cape 
market, are more than sufficient to balance every 
other contingent and extraordinary expense. 



Riidolliis. 


i. 


225 





108 





150 





350 





360 





, 100 





20 


r> 


3212 


5 


3000 


b 


1000 


o 



Amount of returns 
Outgoings 

Balance In favour* 


4000 
3212 

787 



5 

3 


Equal to currency 


£157 8 


3 


Or about sterling 


£ 88 14 






• On account *of the extreme partiality of the Dutch inha- 
bitants of this colony to a continual change of property, there 
an always some of these estates for sale, and any person wish* 
rag to commence vine-grower, and to have the advantages and 
comforts, attendant upon a contiguity to the Cape Town, can, 
with sufficient capital, easily attain his object ; but by the above 
calculation it appears that, including Che interest, the profit on the 
capital so employed, after deducting the expenses of living, is not 
10 per cent This calculation, though made 20 years back, is the 
only one hitherto published upon the subject. 



The Grain Farmers, or corn boors, are also ge- 
nerally opulent, and assume the next rank in so- 
ciety to the wine boors. The most respectable of 
them live in the Cape district, or the neighbour- 
ing parts of Stellenbosch and Drakenstein. They 
occupy loan farms, or such as are held by lease 
under government, and their parochial taxes are 
not more than those of the wine boors. 

These farms yield from a hundred to a thou- 
sand muids of corp annually, according to their 
capacity and mode of cultivation. They pay no 
tithe, but a duty, about ecjual to one-tenth of the 
value, is levied on passing the barrier into Cape 
Town. 

The colonists of the Cape are miserable agricul- 
turists, and may be said to Owe their crops more 
to the goodness of the soil than to skill and in- 
dustry. The time of seeding is in the months of 
May and June, and of harvest from November to 
January. 

Maize, wheat, and rye, do well ; barley is pro- 
ductive, if the rains happen to fall early j but oats 
run to straw. 

The climateappears well adapted to the growth 
of cotton, indigo, tobacco, silk, cochineal, tea, 
coffee, sugar, &c. Flax will give two crops a year* 
land a species of hemp is in great abundance. The 
dwarf mulberry grows here, but the silkworm 
had not been introduced in 1806. The cultiva- 
tion of rice and indigo is generally injurious to 
the labourers' health. 



The average return of corn, even under their 
^wretched system of management, is from fifteen to 
twenty fold ; the latter uniformly, or even more, 
^where the land is irrigated. The sandy soils are 
so light, as to be occasionally sown without plough- 
ing, and hardly any part of the land is ever ma- 
nured. In other parts a huge plough is dragged 
over it by fourteen or sixteen oxen, in a very clumsy 
manner, and the harrowing is not better performed : 
if the scratching operation of the plough turns up 
the greater part of the soil, the farmer is content : 
large portions even of fruitful soil are frequently 
seen bare of a stem, and their best mode of plough- 
ing and harrowing (for they have no idea of using 
the roller.) leaves the ground rougher than the 
roughest lea ploughing in this country. Towards 
the end of spring, they will turn up the ground, 
and leave it fallow until the. next seed time. 

The eastern mode of treading out the corn by 
oxen, is the substitute for thrashing here. A great 
part of the straw is wasted j the chaff only, and 
short straw of barley, being preserved as fodder 
for horses. 

The wheat in the Cape district is fine, and full 
in the ear, weighing from sixty to sixty-five pounds 
per bushel : a cargo sent to London, on the cap- 
ture of the Cape in 1795, fetched the highest 
price of the day. 

The following is a statement of the outgoings 
and returns of a loan farm of the above description 
in 1799 : 
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PURCHASE. 






Rix dolli 


The price of the opstal, or buildings 


. 7000 


fifty oxen, at 15 r. d. each 


750 


Fifty cows, at 8 r. d. 


400 


Twelve hones, at 40 r. d. 


4&0 


Six slaves, at 300 r. d. 


• 1800 


Two waggons 


900 


Furniture 


. 1000 


Implements of husbandry 


500 




12,7 SO 



Interest on 12,7 SO rix dollars, the cost of the build- 
ings, &c. . . . 763 * 



ANNUAL OUTGOINGS. 

Clothing for slaves 
Ditto for the family 
Tea and sugar 

Duty on corn brought to market 
Parish taxes • . . 

Contingencies, wear and tear, &c. 
Corn sold to the wine boors more than sufficient to 
defray all other expenses.. 



90 
150 
100 
150 
20 
150 I 



Annual amount of outgoings f*# 



ANNUAL RETURNS. 

Three hundred muids of corn, at 4 r. d. each 
One hundred of barley, at 5 r. d. 
Six loads of chaff, at 32 r. d. 



1200 p 

m fl 



■ 



Rix dollars, a. 
1000 pounds of butter, at one and a half sk. . £50 

Five horses sold annually . • 200 



Annual amount of returns 2 1 42 
Outgoings . 1423 



6 


Balance in favour * . * 718 


2 


Equal to currency * £ 143 13 





Sterling about . . .7110 


6 



The whole manners of these boors are revolting 
to Englishmen ; they are generally corpulent in 
person, cold and phlegmatic in temper, and incor- 
rigibly lazy in their personal habits. Gorging 
themselves with animal food from morning tq 
night, some of them grow prodigiously large* $pd 
proportionably weak in mind and body. Their 
wives, and young people, partake of the same list- 
lessness : the mistress of the house is as much a 
fixture as the windows ; she^ places herself in the 
morning before her favorite coffee pot, which re* 
mains boiling on her table most of the day, while 
a native black, or hottentot boy, attends to fan 
her face, or flap away the flies with twig? or 
ostrich feathers. ' The women marry early, and in 
general have large families; but longevity is as 
rare amongst them as at Cape Town. 

The Graziers are the lowest class of the colo- 
nists, and consist in many parts of the refuse of 

♦The profit upon capital thus employed appears to be nearly 
the same as on the wine farms, allowing for the difference stated 
in the family expenses. . 
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European society; of sailors who abandon their 
vessels, or deserters from the troops who may have 
been stationed here, or have put in at the Cape. 
If these men are fortunate enough to recommend 
themselves to a settled boor's family, and many 
one of his daughters, which is frequently the case, 
a few; sheep and cattle are given them to begin 
the world with, and those who are steady some- 
times attain considerable comforts. 

The wool, as already observed, is of little va- 
lue ; some attention has, however, been lately paid 
to it, and the breed of sheep is somewhat im- 
proved; but this kind of property is rendered 
extremely precarious in many parts of the colony, 
owing to a sort of murrain which sometimes at- 
tacks the cattle after a dry season, and destroys 
great numbers ; as well as being subject to the oc- 
casional inroads of the Caflres and Bosjesmans, 
who swarm in the neighbourhood of the back 
settlements. In the war with the Caflres in 1799, 
by the accounts delivered in on oath, (although 
two-thirds only had made any return) the loss of 
the colonists was as follows : 



Horses 


858 


Oxen 


4,475 


Cows and calves 


. 35,474 


Sheep 


. 34,023 


Goats 


2,480 



The bulk of the graziers are found eastward of 
the Cape district, and in the extremities of the 
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settlement. Their surplus stock is principally dis- 
posed of to the travelling butchers, who supply the 
Cape market. 

Many of the graziers are in no tfant of pro- 
perty, and if the absence of restraint were always 
liberty and happiness, no class of men could boast 
of more pretensions to those blessings than the 
graziers of Graaff Reynet and its vicinity. None 
truly possess more means of being respectable in 
any country, and few are less so : numbers of them 
prefer a wholly wandering life, and sleep in their 
waggons, or throw up rude huts in imitation of 
those of the natives : here the master and his 
Hottentots, parents and children, huddle together 
until the temporary stream by which they have 
encamped dries up, or the pastures are too much 
eaten down. 

Their settled habitations in Grraaff Reynet have 
but little better accommodations. They often do 
.not contain above one apartment, and the best of 
them are built of reeds, smeared over with clay, 
and thatched with rushes, supported by crooked 
poles. A large chest for moveables of all descrip- 
tions, a few chairs, and the master's bed, comprise 
all the furniture. Fifteen or twenty Hottentots, 
and from 1 to 5000 sheep, will often belong to 
the owner of such an establishment as this. 

A true Dutch peasant, or boor, has not the 
smallest idea of what an English farmer means 
by the word comfort. Placed in a country where 
not only the necessaries, but almost every luxury 
of life, might by industry be prbcured, he has the 
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enjoytnent of none of them* Though he has cattle 
in abundance, he makes very little use of milk or 
butter. In the midst of a soil and climate most 
favourable for the cultivation of the vine, he 
drinks no wine* He makes use of few or no ve- 
getables. Three times a day his table is loaded 
with masses of mutton, swimming in the grease of 
the sheep's tail. The windows are without glass ; 
or if there should happen to be any remains of 
this article, it is so patched and daubed as 
nearly to exclude the light it was intended to 
admit. 

The boor, notwithstanding, has his enjoyments ; 
he is absolute master of a domain several miles in 
extent ; and he lords it over a few miserable slaves 
and Hottentots without control. His pipe scarcely 
ever quits his mouth, from the moment he rises till 
he retires to rest, except to give him time to 
swallow his sopie> (a glass of strong ardent spirit,) 
to eat his meals, and to take his nap after dinner. 
Unwilling to work, and unable to think, with a 
mind disengaged from every sort of care or reflec- 
tion, indulging to excess in the gratification of 
every sensual appetite, the African boor grows 
to an unwieldy size, and is carried off the stage 
by the first inflammatory disease that attacks him. 

This class has been hitherto almost constantly 
above the law ; and relying on his gun as the ma- 
gistrate alike of his house and district, the boor 
has often resisted, with impunity, the payment 
of any rent for his farm, although subject only to 
a small parochial impost of a florin, or Is. 4*d* fox 
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every 100 sheep, and another equally trifling on 
their oxen* 

They manufacture soap, and sometimes candles, 
to exchange for tea, sugar, &c« at the Cape market* 
which they generally \£sit once a year. 

Their education is of course extremely low, 
but their hospitality very great j which indeed is 
the case all over the colony: when a traveller 
arrives at a habitation, he alights from his horse, 
shakes hands with the men, kisses the women, and 
sits down without further ceremony ; if there be 
but one bed in the house it is generally given to 
the stranger*. 

Leather is almost universally used in this 
country instead of cordage, and is made in the 
following manner. The fresh flayed ox-hide is 
first cut With a knife into thongs, the breadth 
being regulated according to the strength and 
thickness required. The thongs are then soaked 
in ley for 24 hours, after which as many are joined 
together as are requisite to make the length wanted. 
The whole is then thrown over a sort of gallows, 
and a heavy weight of from 80 to lOOlbs. fastened 
to it to stretch it down. Two slaves keep draw- 
ing it backwards and forwards with a stick between 
the thongs, turning it constantly round and round, 
so that the weight may bear alternately alike upon 
every part ; it is thus soon dried, and is then used 
without any further preparation. The harness for 
the oxen that draw the waggons is made of this 
leather. 

* Mr. Latrobe gives a somewhat different account of this. 



The little trouble necessary to prepare these 
thongs, and their durability, have acquired than 
such a decided preference over cordage, that no 
pne has ever thought of turning their attention to 
several sorts of native plants which appear to 
partake of the nature of hemp, with a view to 
rendering them useful. 

At some distance from Cape Town, the slaves, 
and upon the borders, even the children of the 
colonists, are clothed in leather prepared by them- 
selves; and there is an abundance of plants which 
afford excellent materials. for tanning. Even the 
savages of southern Africa are very, adroit in pre- 
paring leather, and have the art of giving it an 
extraordinary pliability: in the houses of the 
colonists the seats of the chairs, and the frames of 
the bedsteads, are generally made of it. 

The Hottentot tribes within the colony, and 
in the service of the boors, are supposed to amount 
to about fifteen thousand, of whom ten thousand, 
at least, are in the district of Graaff Reynet. No 
distinct villages are now seen in any part of the 
colony, nor even twenty independent individuals 
in whole districts where they most abound : they 
Jiave been wholly subdued by the Dutch into a 
. sort of service worse than slavery, although they 
cannot, like slaves, be bought and sold. They 
are the menials of every sort of establishment at 
the Cape. Their field occupations are to guard 
the numerous herds and flocks, to scour the coun- 
try with them, oftentimes in search of food or 




Vater, and endtfre the extremes of the climate, 
on scorching plains and snowy heights, covered 
by a single sheep-skin. 

In general they exhibit an inveterate habit of 
sloth, but where any sort of effort has been made 
to cultivate their powers, and give them a feeling 
of hope, and liberty in their occupations, they 
have been found active, intelligent, and useful. 
Their honesty and veracity, particularly the latter, 
are acknowledged by all writers. 
• Many of the women, when quite young, might 
serve as perfect models of the human figure, so 
exquisite is their form: their charms, however, are 
quickly dissipated by age and child-bearing. 

The children of such Hottentot women as 
marry Europeans are numerous, active, and ro- 
bust; these are called Baastards by the Dutch 
colonists, and are becoming an important part of 
the population. 

The Bosjesmans are a species of Hottentots, 
who, although they do not live within the colony, 
have been, and appear but too likely to be, long 
connected with its history and interests. Their 
name is derived from their usual mode of attack, 
that is, from behind the thickets ox: bushes of the 
country, and a great part of their lives .is occupied 
in predatory excursions. 

They neither rear cattle, nor cultivate the 
ground, but subsist, when at home, on the larvae 
of ants and locusts, and a few roots. They speak 



?, dialect of the same language Its the commos 
Hottentot, but are singularly opposed to him is 
the general vigour of their. character. No human 
being can be more active and cheerful than the 
Bosjesmans j they emulate the antelope in agility, f 
and a horse is not able to keep pace with them ! 
over hilly, or even rough ground. In the d&j j 
.time they confine themselves to their huts, lest 
;the boors should surprise them, and from 180 to j 
200 will thus herd together in the remote dis- ' 
trictsj but they will often dance the night en- 
tirely away, especially at the approach of summer. . 
Their weapons are uniformly dipped in poison, ' 
and consist of a small hassagai, or spear, and bows I 
and arrows* 

In stature the Bosjesmans are exceedingly di- 
minutive ; the men measuring only from four feet 
six inches to four feet nine, and the women sel- 
dom more than four feet four inches* 

The Slave Population consists principally of 
Malays, and natives of Mozambique and Mada- 
gascar •, the proportion of slaves to whites in the 
districts of Stellenbosch and the Cape, is nearly 
two to one ; and in Cape Town, that of male 
slaves to white males, nearly five to one. They 
are generally well treated, and in the capital, 
(says Mr. Barrow,) are better clothed, better fe^r 
and infinitely more comfortable than any of the 
peasantry of Europe. Every child amongst the 
richer inhabitants has its attendant slavo. 




The Caffres ire a native race on the east of 
the Cape, whose history and habits will be so far 
interesting to the emigrant, as a war with them is 
occasionally a serious affair to the whole colony. 
Their territory is divided from that of the Cape 
toy the Great Fish River. 

The dwellings of these people resemble bee* 
hivesy constructed on a wooden frame, and plas* 
tered both within and without with a composition 
of clay, &c. They are then neatly covered with 
a kind of matting. 

Every Caflre bears arms; not as a profession, 

but as the exigence of his affairs seems to demand 

it. They are all both shepherds and warriors: 

they evidently prefer the former mode of life, 

and there seems no just foundation for attributing 

to them a cruel or sanguinary disposition ; their 

moderation towards the colonists in a variety of 

instances directly indicates the contrary ; and of 

treachery they have not a shade in their character* 

Their principal weapons are a spear, and a sort 

of club for close combat: unlike their neighbours* 

the Bosjesmans and Hottentots, they never poison 

their weapons, and rarely attack by surprise. 

The Caifres are more attached to a pastoral 
than an agricultural life, though their soil, as far 
as it is known, offers great facilities for cultiva- 
tion, and is so fertile that, with a very little la- 
bour, it might be made to produce the finest 
grain and fruits of the colony. So extremely 
negligent are they of these advantages, that a 



large species of water melon, and millet, are their 
principal culinary plants. TJiey likewise cultivate 
some tobacco and hemp, both of which they use 
for smoking. They rarely kill any of their cattle 
for food, unless to show hospitality to a stranger. I 
Milk is their ordinary diet, which they always use 
in a curdled state : berries of various descriptions, 
and the seeds of plants, which the natives call 
plantains, are also eaten,* and a few of the grami- 
neous roots with which the woods and the banks 
of the rivers abound. Their total ignorance of 
the use of ardent spirits, and fermented liquors, 
and their general temperance and activity, pre- 
serve them from the ravages of many disorders 
which are prevalent among the other native tribes; 
to say nothing of the value of their independence. 

Their wealth consisting solely of cattle, they 
devote the principal part of their time to the 
management of them, which is conducted with 
great regularity. Some of their oxen are used for 
riding, as they have no horses among them, and 
the horns of these are twisted into a variety of 
fantastic shapes. 

The commerce of this people is divided be- 
tween the Dutch farmers, and their eastern 
neighbours the Tambookies. To the former they 
bring their cattle in exchange for small pieces of 
-copper and iron, glass beads, and other trifles : 
from the Tambookie nation they sometimes ob- 
tain their wives: previous courtship is unneces- 
sary, they have only to make a bargain with the 
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parent of the desired object. Polygamy is afc 
lowed, but as wives are expensive, the common 
people seldom avail themselves of this privilege. 

The men are in general tall, muscular, and ro- 
bust, of an open countenance, and manly grace- 
ful figure; good nature and intelligence are de- 
picted in their features, which never betray any 
signs of fear or suspicion. 

The women possess cheerful and animated 
countenances, are modest in their carriage, lively, 
and curious, but not intruding ; and though of a 
colour nearly approaching to black, their well 
constructed features, their beautifully white teeth, 
and their eyes dark and sparkling, combine to 
render them comparatively handsome. 

The capital of this country is not very far to 
the eastward of the Great Fish River. 



Government, Revenue, and Laws. 

The administration of all the public affairs of 
this colony is vested in a governor, who is also 
commander-in-chief of the forces, 'naval and mili- 
tary, and a judge in the courts of appeal. 

The landrost is at the head of the police of 
each division, and holds a provincial court for the 
determining of petty causes, but ah appeal lies 
from these country courts to those at Cape Town, 
and ultimately, in some cases, to the king in 
council. 

Capital crimes do not abound here to the de- 



gree which the state of the population would leai 
us to expect. In the first six years of the posses 
sion of the colony by Great Britain, only sixtr 
three persons were sentenced to death, of ^rlxoc 
but thirty were executed. 

A considerable amelioration in the condition o; 
the slaves and Hottentots is said to have taker 
place of late years. There is an express depart- 
ment for the registry of slaves ; the master is re- ■ 
stricted by law from inflicting any severer disci- : 
pline than that which may be given with a small 
cane; and an officer is appointed by governmezrf 
to settle any serious disputes between them. 

The currency of the country is chiefly paper, 
and the rate of exchange is highly advantageous 
to persons from England, being at this time up- 
wards of 100 per cent, in their favour. I 

The post-office has been established with consi- 
derable regularity in all the drosdys: w£th Stel- 
lenbosch it communicates from Cape Town twice 
a week (Wednesdays and Saturdays,) and with all 
the other country districts once a week* 

The tenure of the land in this colony is one 
of the most important features of its administra- 
tion, and one of the best sources of its revenue. 
Hie most ancient tenure is that of what are called 
loan lands, or certain farms granted to the early 
settlers, at an annual rent of 24 rix dollars ; it is 
a kind of lease in perpetuity, the payment of the 
rent being held to be a constant renewal. These 
farms are calculated to contain exactly nine square 
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miles *: the number of them in the whole colony, 
is about 2000. 

Gratuity lands are a customary copyhold, and 
pay about the same rent as the loan farms. They 
are supposed to have been granted as marks of 
favour, and are chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape district, and in a better state of cttltiva- 
tion than the loan farms. They are from 100 to 
150 in number. 

The freehold estates are grants of about 120 
English acres each, which were made to the origi- 
nal settlers; they lie chiefly round the Cape Town, 
and contain the best land in the colony. 

No just complaint can be made of the amount 
of taxes in this settlement. The colonists pay no 
land tax, window tax, excise, nor any impost on 
the luxuries of life: they are not required to main- 
tain their clergy, and are exempt from poof rates: 
the vendue duty, the stamp duty, the transfer 
duty on the sale of immoveable estates, and the 
duty on the sale of buildings on loan lands, are* 
in fact, heavy ; but from their nature little felt. 

The principal sources of revenue may be thus 
detailed : 

Customs. 

This branch of revenue is of course subject to- 
frequent alteratipns. The present export duties 
average from six to seven and a half per cent, ad 

* This, is at the rate of about 8*l0ths of a farthing per acre. 



valorem, and the import duties upon British goods, 
three per cent.* 

The Public Vendue Duty. 

This is sometimes the most considerable source 
of revenue in amount. It is five per cent, on 
moveable, and two per cent, on immoveable pro- 
perty : of the former of which, government takes 
three and a half per cent, and one and three 
quarters of the latter, the rest being given to the 
agents. 

Transfer qf Immoveable Estates. \ 

This is four per cent, which must be paid to | 
the receiver of the land revenues before convey- < 
ance of the estate can be made. { 

I 
Licenses for retailing Beer, Wine, and Spirituous j 

Liquors,, . 

, These are the most profitable of all the dif- 
ferent branches of revenue, and in the year 1801, 
amounted to 18,640/. 

Land Revenue. 
This has been already explained in the account 
of the tenures of land. The government also 
farms out the salt-water pits, and a smalTquantitjr 
of grazing land. 

* Vide memoranda, infra. 
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Duties levied on Wine? Brandy, and Grain, at the 

barrier. 

These are levied on brandy and wine per leager, 
irrespective of the quality, and are about equal to 
five per cent, on common wine, and two and a 
lalf on Constantia; upon grain, &c. the duty is 
nearly equal to one tenth of the Value. 

Duties on the Sale of Buildings on the Loan Farms. 

These are two and a half per cent* on the pur- 
chase money, and must be paid, like the transfer 
duty, before the property can be conveyed. 

Port Fees. 

All ships dropping anchor at the Cape pay a 
duty of sixpence per ton. 

Seizures, Fines, and Penalties, 

Form no inconsiderable amount of revenue. 
Conspiring to smuggle is punishable, and* when 
smuggled goods are seized, they are not only for*. 
feited, but three times the amount of their value 
is levied as a fine. . 

Stamp Duties 

Are levied on most of the instruments that are 
liable to them at home, and are, as in England; 
very productive**. 

* A printed tariff can be obtained at the Cape ; and is also 
inserted in an usefal little work lately published, called " Ross** 
Cape Calendar:* 

N 



The Journal of the Rev* Miv Latwtoe bavin: 
only been published in 1818, may be supposed u 
contain more interesting information, particularly 
respecting the actual state of the country, tJiau 
those of the travellers who preceded him, anti 
from whose works extracts have been alreadj 
given. This gentleman is at the head of the 
Moravian mission; the object which led him to 
the Cape was similar to that which actuates most 
Emigrants— that of seeking for an unoccupied 
portion of land in which to form a new settlement, 
and as he travelled, with that view, through most of 
the districts which remain unsettled, and his work 
is supposed to contain a very accurate description 
of the face of the country, as well as some amusing 
accounts of the state of society and manners, the 
compiler has extracted those parts which appeared 
the most interesting and the most novel. 

" The waggons at the Cape have a strong frame- 
work body, with wheels and axletrees made of 
iron-wood, or other wood equally hard and tough, 
a travelling-waggon is furnished with seats, sus- 
pended by leather straps to give them play, which 
in some respects answer the purpose of springs, 
#pd with a tilt of matting, covered with sailcloth, 
supported by hoops of bamboo. Curtains of sail- 
cloth, or leather, hang before and behind* to secure 
the company against wind and rain ; the bullocks 
draw by a wpoden yoke, consisting of a strong 
bar laid across, their necks, to which are fixed, in 
right angles downwards, four short pieces so as to 
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admit the neck of each animal between two k>f 
them ; these are kept in their places by being tied 
together below the neck with a small thong. A 
strongly plaited leather thong runs from the ling 
at the end of the pole to the yoke of the first pair 
of oxen, being fastened in passing to the middle 
rings of each yoke j the bullocks by pushing with 
their shoulders seem to draw with ease. The 
Hottentot driver has a whip, the stick of which 
is a strong bamboo, twelve and more feet long, 
and the lash a plaited thong of equal or greater 
length. With this, to European grasp, unwieldy 
instrument, he not only cracks very loud, but hits 
any one of the bullocks with the greatest surety. 
But the chief engine of his government is his 
tongue, and he continually calls to his cattle fyy 
their names, directing them to the right or left 
by the addition of the exclamations of kott, and 
haar, occasionally enforcing obedience to his com- 
mands by a lash, or by whisking or cracking his 
whip over their heads. A boy leads the foremost 
oxen by a thong fastened about their horns, and 
they seem to follow him willingly. 

"The English have made good roads in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Cape Town, and to 
Simon's Bay ; but we soon left them, and dragged 
through deep sand, almost the whole way to 
Groenekloof*. No trees, and but few shrubs, adorn 

* Groenekloof is a considerable settlement of the Moravians, 
about 30 miles to the north of Table Bay. The chief settlement 
of this society is at Gnadenthal, abont 1 20 miles from Cape Town 
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the waste $ but we noticed many pretty species of 
heath, and some elegant flowers unknown ix> us. 
The most common plant is the so-called Hottentot 
fig. From beneath the sand is protruded, most of 
the way to the drift or fording-place of the salt 
river, a porous iron-stone of singular character, 
appearing here and there perforated like a honey- 
comb. This iron-stone is found almost in every j 
part of the colony in a variety of forms. About 
sunset, we reached the large salt-pans near the [ 
Riet valley, so called from the quantity of reed 
rushes growing in it. The people in the adjoining 
farm very civilly sent to invite us to the house ; 
but we excused ourselves, wishing yet to proceed 
farther before we took up our night's lodging in 
the wilderness. In about an hour's time we un- 
yoked the bullocks, and left them to seek their 
supper among the bushes. This is always done, 
if possible, at a place where there is a stream or 
pool of fresh water. The Hottentots having lighted 
a fire, a mat was spread on the ground to leeward 
of a' large bush, which screened us from a sharp 
south-east wind. Coffee was boiled ; of which, 
with some eggs, cold meat, cakes and milk, we 
made an excellent supper, sitting round the fire. 
After our repast, we retired into the waggon to 
rest, and on the following day proceeded on our 
journey. 

in a direction nearly east. At the time of Mr. Latrobe's visit, in ! 
1816, the village contained 1300 Hottentot inhabitants. 
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On another occasion we visited the town or 
village of Caledon, about twenty-five miles south 
from Gnadenthal; it is but as a sapling rising out 
of the ground ; the houses are neat, and the church 
in form of a cross, without a steeple. The cir- 
cumjacent country is naked, and a barren waste, 
except a few green spots of cultivation in the 
vale. There are warm baths about a mile be- 
yond the town j the temperature of the water is 
118° Fahrenheit at the spring, and 1 12° in the bath. 
Between two hot springs a cold spring rises. 

" After dinner we set out to visit Mr. Linde's 
farm ; it lies not far from the river Sonderend, 
which is, in most places, hid by bushes. I had 
expected to find a man formerly in the employ of 
government, as a commander of the Hottentots in 
the Cafire war, a veld cornet, and justly esteemed 
as a truly respectable character throughout the 
country, inhabiting a well-built mansion, and I 
was preparing a handsome apology for not appear- 
ing in full dress, till I saw his miserable cottage 
and its homely furniture. But African and English 
ideas of the necessity of suiting your appearance 
to your rank widely differ, and a man of conse-. 
quence is here not less respected for the shabbi- 
ness of his attire, or the wretched and ruinous state 
of his house and premises. Mr. Linde not having 
returned from the fields, our reception was rather 
dry ; as soon, however, as he entered* though clad 
in an old jacket and trowsers, and barefoot, the 
ease and urbanity of his manners, and the kind-. 



nesa with which he pressed us to spend the 
at hia house, showed him in his true character as 
a well-bred intelligent gentleman* lie had already 
one guest, and a fanner from the south arriving, 
he gave him also a friendly invitation, though the ! 
size of the cottage did not seem to furnish accom- 
modations for so many. Some black coffee, with- 
out milk, as is here the fashion, was handed round, 
and we soon entered into conversation respecting 
the aim of our visit.— * At supper no beverage of 
any kind was on the table, and our host informed 
us that he never drank either beer, wine, or spi- 
rits, but only water. I therefore called for water, 
when the slave-girl in waiting brought me a slop- 
basin full, no glass being used in this house* The 
supper was abundant, and well dressed. The 
conversation turned upon some of the beasts d 
prey haunting this country, when the Southland 
fermer gave an account of the depredations lately 
committed by wolves and wild dogs in his neigh- 
bourhood, the latter being numerous between the 
mountains and the coast. Tigers are not often 
seen ; they skulk about the cattle-kraals and to 
the woods; but wolves roam singly alt over the 
downy or heathy country. The wild dogs go in 
packs, are very bold and mischievous, and will 
attack oxen, horses* and sheep, in spite of watch- 
men and dogs. Both they and the wolves attack 
always, either from behind or in flank; never & 
front, as a tiger does* Serpents are more cbfigef • 
ous to man. 
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" One bed-room, with a hole in the #alt irtlieu 
of a window, served all our party. Thte W&s thfe 
first time I had spent a night in the enjoyment 
of African hospitality, and my fellow-traVellers 
assured me, of what 1 was in the sequel sufficiently 
convinced, that it was much better than I had to 
expect, when travelling into the interior. 

" We were provided in the morniflg with sin ex- 
cellent breakfast, consisting of broiled pork, ome- 
lets, eggs, tea and coffee, with milk and grapes in 
abundance; and though custom has excluded at- 
tention to what Englishmen call the comforts* yet 
there seems to be no want of the necessaries of 
life, and no feeling of inconvenience attending thfe 
absence of neatness and elegance. 

" We forded the Sonderend, close to Gaense- 
Kraal, which at some distance appeared very in* 
viting, with ^proves of lofty oaks and p£ne& They 
are an additional ptoof* that had the first stitttete 
bean attentive to the growth of timtetf both for 
their own and their children's sake; they would 
now have had tiisbe* and fuel m&timt, and #6t 
be under the necessity of fetching the fownet 
from Ptettenfoerg Bay and the Zkzikaniifla, and <*f 
stripping the country of its bifthg* to ptocute tite 
latter. I am convinced* ftom the experhtferite 
made at Gfiadefrthd and mftay othef plaice*, fibftt 
whole forests of oik, and othdr utieftfl tilflbfer, 
might be reared in a short space of time, whfe*4- 
ever the soil retains any moisture/* 

At a, subsequent period M** Latrrte m tt*t 



from Gnadentjbalon a journey through the easten 
settlements, from which part of his journal we bait' 
taken the following extracts :— 

" It may not be improper, in this place, to give 
a more detailed account of the mode of travelling 
in South Africa :— Here are no inns, and in thos 
farm-houses in which a traveller may sometimes, 
but not always, find quarters for the night, pro- , 
vision* are often scarce, and stores not to be pur- 
chased* In some, not even a room can be had 
for the party to sleep in, much less beds and other 
conveniences. JEvery thing necessary for the ex- 
pedition must, therefore, be provided, calculating 
upon the time required for it ; if the journey be 
long, a baggage waggon is essentially necessary. 
There are no post-houses where horses may be 
hired; travellers must therefore have their own 
horses or oxen. The latter are by far the most 
useful animals for travelling in this country, for 
no expense attends the feeding of them, as they 
pick, their own provender in the wilderness, where 
they either find grass, or eat the tender sprout of the 
rhinoceros, and other bushes, generally refusing 
hay or corn if even set before them; whereas 
if horses or mules are employed, a sufficient stock 
of the latter must be provided. Many travellers 
sleep in their waggons, but we found it more com- 
fortable to put up a tent. Cooking utensils are 
likewise necessary, as all victuals must be dressed 
in the fields, unless it happens that a dinner or 
supper may be had at a farm-house, where the 
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people are able and willing to entertain and lodge 
strangers. The roads being in many places ex- 
cessively bad, stony, and steep, more cattle are 
wanted than on roads regularly made and kept in 
repair. There are even places where, more than 
twenty oxen must be employed to drag the wag* 
gons up the precipitous ascent, and where horses 
would scarcely be of use. From this account it 
is plain that arrangements, very different from 
what are required in Europe, are necessary for a 
journey in Africa. 

" A team or set of oxen, or horses put to a wag- 
gon, is called a spann, and those places in the 
wilderness where halt is made, and the oxen un- 
yoked, an outspann-place. The oxen are left from 
two to four hours to seek their food and get 
rest, while the travelling party cook their victuals 
and take their meals. 

Since farms have multiplied, the situation and 
boundaries of out-spann places have been ap- 
pointed by government, generally near some river 
or spring, as the want of water injures the oxen 
more than the want of provender. A loaded wag-* 
gon requires from 12 to 16 oxen, and a light 
travelling waggon from 8 to 12. Besides the Hot- 
tentot driver, who, sitting on the box, directs the 
whole spann, without reins, merely by means of 
his long whip, there is always a man or boy em- 
ployed as a leader. The heathen Hottentots have 
no mercy upon their draught oxen, and the skin 
of most of them is cut in all directions by their 



whips, so as to present to the eye the resemblance 
of net-work. They drive and ride their horses 
and mules with equal want of feeling, and it is 
well for them that the Cape horses are a very 
hardy race* 

" After a hot ride, we pitched our tent upon a 
waste called Storm's Valley, near the banks of 
the Sonderend, without a tree to screen us by its 
shade from the burning rays of the sun. Before 
us appeared some of the lower class of hills, 
through which a gap admits the river Sonderend 
to unitfe with the Breede Revier. The heat was 
insupportable (7th March, 1816), and the inside 
of the tent like an oven. All the butter melted, 
and on attempting to finish some sketches, the 
colour dried instantly on the paper without per- 
mitting any washing. 

*' After a ride of about four hours we crossed the 
Leuwe Revier near a pleasant farm. Having 
forded another small stream of brackish water, 
we proceeded towards Zwellendam, where we 
arrived after being enveloped in a dense fog, 
followed by a heavy rain. 

"The town or village of Zwellendam lies scattered, 
and consists of several single houses, or rows 
of buildings, connected with each other, without 
much regularity. The number of inhabitants is 
said to be about 300. 

" As we left Zwellendam, the views to the south 
became more extensive, and the mountains to the 
north assumed a milder character, till the view 
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of the high rasge was intercepted by lower hills. 
. Farms are not numerous in this part of thg eountry. 
We crossed several brooks, and regretted to see a 
good deal of water, that precious fructifying agent 
in this dry land, running to waste, though the 
vallies appeared capable of culture. But the land 
allotted to each farm occupies so large a tract of 
country, and' labourers are so scarce, that some 
apology may be made for the inhabitants. Since 
the slave trade has been abolished, and the slaves 
remaining in the colony are sold at am enormous 
price, particularly if they are skilled in any art, 
the services of the Hottentots are more wanted in 
the cultivation of the land. Thus they have been 
taught to know their own valu$, and will no longer 
submit to the treatment they formerly received. 
Being both by the Dutch and English laws a free 
nation, they cannot be compelled to serve an 
unjust or tyrannical master, and it is solely owing 
to their natural indolence that many of them 
reifiain in poverty and misery. 

" Our road lay through a valley, and as long as 
it was light, we feasted our eyes on the delightful 
scenery, till we reached the farm of Mr. Van 
Ass, in Groot Vader's Bosch. This was the fitst 
boor's house, to which we had recourse for a night's 
lodging. When we produced the landrost's order 
forVorspcmm*, Mr. Van Ass made many difficulties, 
complaining, that it put him to great ineon- 

* Vorspam means a relay of oxen. 
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room of the family, were decorated with French 
prints, more highly finished in their execution 
than decent in their subjects. 

" Both in approaching to and leaving this farm, 
we had to cross the Duyvenhoek's Revier, which, 
by some partial rain on the hills, had acquired 
both depth and rapidity. The road to our next 
station was interesting only by a full view pf tfye 
grand ridge of mountains, which here assumed a 
different character, appearing in detached parties, 
with a high peak towards the west, and a pre- 
cipitous descent to the east. 

" About six in the evening, we arrived at Mr. 
Piet Du Preez's farm, where we met with a cordial 
reception. We found two English dragoons here, 
who informed us that in consequence of the cap- 
ture and punishment of five of the boors, engaged 
as principals in the late rebellion, the people 
in the Langekloof were ill-disposed towards the 
English, and very sulky. 

" We left this hospitable mansion early in the 
morning ; the house is well built, and the farm 
extensive. We passed through several pretty 
vales, full of shrubs and low wood. About noon 
we arrived at Zeckoegat, on Vat Revier, a large 
farm belonging to Mr. Cobus Du Preez. An 
avenue of noble oaks leads up to the house. The 
buildings are substantial, and surrounded by rich 
plantations, unlike most of the farmers 5 dwellings 
in this country. After dinner, Mr. Du Preez 
walked with us into the grounds, where oranges, 



lemons, figs, peaches, and other fruits, grow ir 
rich abundance. This id owing to the quantity 
of water, by which he is able to irrigate all hif 
orchards, gardens, and vineyards* 

" After a ride of nearly four hours we forded the 
Gowritz Revier, which here has a sandy bed, en- 
closed between low, heathy hills. The descent . 
to the river is very steep. We passed between ; 
two farms, both of which had received orders to » 
furniph oxen. But we were again disappointed, 
and obliged to encamp ; meanwhile Mr. Melville 
found an old friend, Mr. Peterson, the Govern- 
ment-Surveyor of the district of George, who ; 
gave us no hopes of finding any unoccupied land, ; 
suitable for a missionary settlement, either near < 
George, or in Mossel Bay. | 

M We now proceeded towards Mossel Bay, and 
got on with speed. The country through which 
we travelled was uninteresting. We passed by a 
farm belonging to Mr. Alexander (Secretary to 
the Governor), and turning to the left, towards 
the coast, soon came in sight of the buildings 
erected by government in the bay. On our arrival, 
we were very civilly received and hospitably en- 
tertained by Mr. Abue^ the store-keeper. While 
preparing dinner, I took a walk to the sea-shore. 
The rocks consist chiefly of sand-stone, coloured 
in some places by iron or manganese, with veins 
of quartz. Mr. Abue showed us the premises, 
and went with us into the king's store-house, 
built as a deposit for corn, to be purchased at a 
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.fixed price from the farmers, and shipped off to 
Cape Town for government use. Though the 
benevolent intention of government to furnish a 
market for the farmers has not altogether been 
fulfilled, since the latter think the price given 
not a sufficient reward for their trouble in raising 
and delivering the com, yet by some arrangement, 
it is hoped that the settlement in Mossel Bay 
will be of use, in affording the means of disposing 
of the produce of the country. The coasts of the 
hay are bushy, and aloes grow in great abundance 
cm the surrounding hills. 

" We left Mossel Bay, and went on to Hartenbosch, 
The road was bad, and led through a forest of 
large bushes of various kinds, among which we 
started some wild peacocks, and an antelope. 
We passed by another farm belonging to Mr. 
Alexander. 

" George is a new district, town, and drosdy, 
settled by Sir J. Craddock, when governor of 
the Cape. The town has about 100 inhabitants* 
The houses are two stories high ; they stand de- 
tached from each other by intermediate gardens, 
and form a broad street facing the drosdy, or 
landrost's mansion, from which, turning in a right 
angle towards the south, another street has been 
begun, containing the church, parsonage, and 
school-house. The town is watered, rather scantily, 
by the Zwart Render, a small stream from the 
mountains, but which, unlike others, flows both 
in the dry and rainy season. 



11 We were favoured with fine, dry weather, 

without which few travellers will venture to cross 
the defiles of Kayman's Gat and Trekata Kow. 

" We rose before sunrise, vainly hoping to reach 
Melkhout Kraal, Mr. Rex's house on the Knysna, 
before dark. In an hour and a half we arrived 
at the Veld-cornet's house. Our breakfast con- 
sisted of excellent white bread and butter, sweet 
milk, wild honey of delicious flavour, peaches, and 
pears, served up in the old patriarchal style. 

" From hence our road lay along the declivity of 
a hill : the mountains, with their numerous woody 
glens, following each other in succession, appeared 
to great advantage, till we arrived at a farm on the 
Zwart Revier. The ford over the river has a deep 
muddy bed, through which we plunged rather 
unpleasantly; the waggons were emptied, and 
their contents, as well as ourselves, brought across 
the stream in a species of canoe, made of one im- 
mense tree. We forded the Gow-comma river at 
a place darkened by the shade of large trees, and 
arrived safe at a farm where we were treated with 
bread and thick milk. Leaving this place, we 
passed along a low hill, and, by a turn of the road, 
were unexpectedly treated with a view of the In- 
dian ocean, the estuary of the Knysna, and Mr. 
Rex's farm at some distance beyond it. The out- 
spann place was in a romantic situation near the 
ford, on all sides enclosed by woody hills, the 
river (Knysna) flowing at the foot of those to the 
east. While we were at supper, and for some 
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time during the early, part of the night, .we were 
treated with a horrid serenade by wolves on the 
opposite hill. These creatures, as also tigers, are 
said to be numerous in this woody part of the 
country. We were not without fears about the 
safety of our oxen, which were ffeeding loose near 
our encampment. 

" At one o'clock in the morning we were roused 
by our drivers, who were anxious to proceed, as 
we had the Knysna and another river to cross be* 
^*Ve we'could reach Mr. Rex's house, both being 
fordable only at low- water. Fording the Knysna 
required skill in our drivers, for the river was 
both deep and rapid. Having crossed both rivers 
in safety, we encamped, and got a dish of coffee. 
The views towards the estuary of the Knysna de- 
lighted us, whenever an opening in the woods aud 
high bushes permitted us to see them. At nine 
o'clock we arrived at Melkhout Kraal, and were 
cordially welcomed by Mr. Rex. 

" The next morning we left Melkhout Kraal ; the 
road was uneven, but presented. charming views 
of the surrounding country. For some miles the 
forest extends from the range of high mountains, 
. forming the northern boundary of the bay to the 
sea coast. This region is called the Eort. . ? 

" The immense forests of . Plettenberg Bay are 
not without inhabitants. Elephants, buffaktes, 
tigers, wolves, and wild boars, having little to 
dread from man, find here shelter. They, seem 
to.have chosen their ground, some preferring ^the 



coast and others the mountains. Thus, if* not fol- 
lowed into their haunts, they are not often sees 
by the traveller, especially during the day, and 
we were never amused by the gambols of tiger? 
or leopards near the road. A few partridge! 
were put up, and some of them shot; but passng 
through these woods, nothing is heard of that 
cheerful chirping and singing of birds, that busy 
hum of flying insects, with other symptoms of ani- ; 
mated nature, which delight and inspirit the tra- ; 
veller through the forests of England and the ; 
European continent. 

" We proceeded to a spot called Jackal's Kraal, 
which had been recommended to us as suitable for 
a settlement. To us it appeared, in various re- 
spects, an eligible situation j there is abundance d 
water, and land enough for about 500 persons- It 
is probable the soil might be so much improved, 
as to produce every necessary article of subsist 
ence, though some place of change, at certain 
steasons of the year, would be required for the 
cattle. Conveyance from the Cape is rendered 
easy, by ships sailing to Plettenberg Bay. 

" Having forded the Wittedrift, a brook running 
into the Kierbooms Revier, we began to ascend 
the heights, from which we had a full view of its 
course and of Plettenberg Bay. The vessel re- 
gukrly employed to convey timber to the Cape 
lay at anchor not far from the shore. The bay, 
however, being exposed to the south-east, from 
whence the wind generally blows with violence, 
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makes it unsafe for any vessel to lie in it longer 
than necessity requires, otherwise it affords great 
convenience to the inhabitants to have commu- 
nication with the Cape by water. 

" It was quite dark before we arrived at a farm, 
the possessor of which, after some hesitation, per- 
mitted us to pitch our tent, and unyoke our oxen 
in the field before his house. 

" After breakfast we set out, and soon entered 
upon roads not easily described, so as to give 
to Englishmen an adequate idea of them. How 
these African waggons can bear such thumping, 
bouncing, twisting, and screwing between rocks, 
and large masses of broken stones, irregularly 
piled upon each other, is almost beyond belief. 
But the Creator has mercifully provided for the 
wants of men in all countries. Here grow several 
species of wood, so hard and likewise so tough, 
that an axle-tree made of it will bear more than ' 
an iron one of twice its thickness. 

" In about two hours we reached the Pardekop 
(Horse's Head) mountain, over the very summit 
of which we had to pass. We had now arrived 
among kloofs and low hills, each of which, how- 
ever, would have obtained the name of mountain 
in the midland counties of England. They are 
uniformly very steep, and the ravines dividing 
them full of huge stones, rocks, and bushes. One 
must see such a wild and, truly horrid region as 
we passed through, to have any conception of it. 
It is in vain to attempt to describe it. We were 

' o 2 
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highly favoured in our passage of the Pardekop 
into the Lange Kloof. Had it rained, we might 
have been detained among the mountains several 
days, as is the fate of many a traveller. The 
people belonging to a waggon we met on the 
road informed us that they had been three days 
on the journey, and had the misfortune twice to 
overset. 

" Barren as these mountains in general appear, 
they yet afford a rich harvest for the botanist, 
and we found several curious plants, unknown to 
our best botanist, Mr*. Melville. Elephants, wild 
boars, wolves, and tigers, ^s likewise baboons, 
haunt these desolate regions : but we saw only a 
few roebucks, and antelopes. 

"About five o'clock we arrived at Klip Revier, 
and were welcomed by a friendly farmer : some 
friends of our host were here, and dined with us. 
Their conversation turned upon that never-failing 
subject of complaint against the English govern- 
ment, the new taxes, and the measuring and 
valuing of the lands. 

" We set out after breakfast, passing over rough 
roads, into the narrower part of the Lange Kloof, 
properly so called, being a vale of perhaps 100 
miles in length, enclosed by mountains of different 
heights. On entering upon it we felt not a little 
disappointed. We were no longer amused with a 
magnificent show of peaks, table-mountains, or 
round tops in succession, but saw a long ridge. of 
comparatively low hills, divided, as above de- 
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scribed, by narrow, parallel kloofs, without wood 
or water, skirting a dull, uncultivated vale. On 
one of the hills we descried a company of ba- 
boons: they at first seemed to wait our approach, 
but soon retreated in haste towards the summit. In 
vain we looked for the rich country and pleasant 
farms described by some travellers; and after pass- 
ing several mean looking houses, halted on the 
waste. 

" After breakfast we walked up to a farm-house, 
and took a view of the premises. The poor farmer 
was so much alarmed at the expense of measure- 
ment and taxation,, that he offered to dispose of 
his place at 1200 rix-dollars. It has many ad- 
vantages, and water in abundance brought by a 
slote, or canal, from a considerable distance, and 
lying so high, that all the grounds may be irri- 
gated with ease, and a mill supplied by it. The 
house was in ruins, and one miserable room con- 
tained the whole family. In the grounds stood a 
remarkably large wide spreading oak, bamboos of 
very stately growth, and a great number of orange, 
lemon, peach, and other fruit-trees, but all ne- 
glected, and going to decay. In former days 
the place was kept in good order, Avenues of trees 
and hedges still remaining. The lands belonging 
to the farm extend for a considerable way, both 
up and down the river, and appeared to us well 
adapted for the growth of corn and grass. But 
there is an objection to this place for a missionary 
station, which, in our view, was an insuperable 



One. It lies on the high-road ; the inhabitant is 
continually annoyed by calls, and put to great 
expense, by entertaining alL travellers without ex- 
ception ; and though African hospitality is by no 
means what some have described it to be, but the 
traveller is often turned out, and sometimes pre- 
fers to encamp upon the waste, or in the field, 
yet every one thinks himself at liberty to enter 
any house on the road, and sit down to talk. 

" We set off about ten o'clock, keeping for manj 
miles along the banks of the Kromm Revier, in a . 
narrow vale, in which, now and then, we met . 
with some picturesque scenery. We passed two ! 
farms, deserted, as we were informed, by the pos- 1 
sessors, on account of their inability to pay for \ 
measurement and taxation. 

" The Chamtoos is a considerable riven Its 
stream is clear and sweet, and we regaled with a 
good draught of these waters. All accounts agree 
that every habitable spot on this river is occupied, 
and the poor Hottentots have even been deprived 
of their right to a place on Klein Revier, which a 
former governor had reserved for them. 

" No traveller need be afraid of the tiger of this 
country entering a tent. Unless attacked, or 
•conceiving himself to be in danger, he cautiously 
avoids meddling with man : whenever met with in 
an open field, if he has opportunity to escape, he 
makes off slowly and crouching like a cat ; but if 
prevented from escaping, is most furious and de- 
termined in self-defence. The woods about the 



Chamtoos and Louri Reviers are said to abound 
with them, and the very appearance of the country 
suggests the idea of its being a haunt of wild beasts. 
Cattle are not considered safe, feeding in the 
woods or fields, and hardly in their kraals or 
pens. We were delighted with this valley, and 
visited the farmer's wife, Mrs. Van Roy : she was 
full of the usual complaints against the govern- 
ment, and seemed a woman of spirit. 

" As we travelled along, we were greatly de- 
lighted with the variety and the beauty of the 
prospects that opened to our view. A dragoon bad 
told us that we should soon come into a country 
looking like England, and we found his prediction 
verified. The so-called Galgenbosch has very 
much the appearance of an extensive range of 
parks. We seemed to be passing from one park 
to another. The elegant mimosa is distributed 
upon the hills, in copses, or stands singly. Here 
and there a thicket fills a dell, or a wood of large 
trees a wider glen. Clumps of high trees orna* 
ment the sides of the hills. But the habitations 
of man are very thinly scattered over an immense 
tract of country. 

" After crossing Van Staade's Revier, a clear and 
rapid stream, we kept for some time along the 
glen, with a high woody bank on the left side of 
the river. Several secretary-birds made their ap- 
pearance. They almost seem to know that they 
are protected by man, on account erf their services 



in destroying serpents and other noxious animals , 
they therefore take no pains to escape. 

" For several miles the road passes over a drearr 
waste, after which we entered into a dense thicket 
consisting of a vast variety of bushes, intermixed 
with aloes, Indian figs of different species, and 
many shrubs and flowers unknown to us. This 
thicket covers a great extent of country, and the 
whole of the hills descending into the vale of the 
Zwartkops Revier. 

" Uitenhagen presents itself pleasantly, with its 
few white houses, and the mansion of the land- 
rost, at the foot of a range of low hills. A plain 
extends to the southward. Having crossed the 
Zwartkops Revier, we reached the village about 
six o'clock, and pitched our tent on the common, 
near the beast-kraal and market. Mr. Melville, 
who went immediately to the post-office and in 
search of friends, was every where unsuccessful. 

" We drank tea with Mr. Von Buchenrode, a 
German gentleman, residing here as a merchant. 
He willingly rendered us every service in his 
power; and indeed it was well that we found 
such a generous friend at Uitenhagen, where, as 
yet, little is to be had, either for love or money. 

" We directed our course towards a range of 
woody hills, and into a valley through which the 
Witte Revier runs into the Sunday's river. The 
river (Sunday) which we crossed several times, 
at fording-places, runs with a rapid stream over a 




stony bed, here and there dipping under heaps of 
stones. As this was not the rainy season, there 
appears to be, at all times, a sufficiency of water 
for every purpose, with fall enough, either to work 
a mill, or to be led into any part of the more level 
ground. Both in and out of the woods we dis- 
covered abundant traces of elephants. 

" After again several times crossing the bed of 
the river, we entered upon the premises belonging 
to Mr. Scheper, junior. The farm lies in a most 
romantic situation, at the bottom of an amphi- 
theatre of lofty hills. It would be tedious to 
attempt to particularize all the various beautiful 
objects surrounding this place, but we all agreed 
that it was one of the most singular spots we had 
seen during the whole journey. The old farm- 
house was demolished by the Caflres, about 15 
years ago; the present dwelling is a hovel, not 
much better than a Hottentot's boridhoek. We 
met with a friendly reception from Mr. S. Some 
dragoons were stationed here, who also seemed 
pleased with a visit from their countrymen. If 
this delightful spot were situated in a country 
' where protection might be had from wild beasts,, 
and still wilder men, it would be coveted by 
every lover of fine scenery, and fetch a high price ; 
but here it is of little value, as lpng as the un* 
happy disturbances between the boors and the 
Caffres continue to exist, even when no actual 
war is carried on. Mrs. Scheper, who was a 
person of better appearance and manners than 



many of her class, grew eloquent in describing 
their situation : " What signifies," said she, " our 
building a good house to live in, and substantial and 
expensive premises, in a place like this, when, 
before we are aware, the Caffres push through the 
wood, set all on fire, and murder those who cannot 
save themselves by flight ? Again, what pleasure 
can we have in a fine garden, when, after all our 
trouble, the elephants descend from the kloofs, 
break through fences and railings, as if nothing 
was in their way, pull up or tear to pieces out 
trees, trample down or devour all our crops, and 
lay the whole garden waste ? No ! we must make 
shift as well as we can ; and the less we have to 
lose, the less we have to regret." She seemed to * 
speak from a feeling of much unhappiness in being 
obliged to dwell in such a country. This beautiful I 
valley is indeed at present the habitation of several 1 
wild animals, but would cease to be so, if inhabited 
by any number of human beings. The elephant 
and rhinoceros consider large bushes no more as 
impediments to their progress than a man does 
tufts of grass in a field. They are not to be 
stopped by common fences or palings, and walk 
unconcerned through the thickest underwood, in 
a straight line, tearing up or pressing down even 
stout thorn bushes as .thick as a man's leg. Of 
this we saw frequent proofs in the Witte Revier 
valley. If, therefore, a settlement were made 
here, the first settlers might certainly be in danger 
of sometimes having their gardens and fields in- 
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vaded, and even trodden down or grubbed up 
by these animals, and perhaps suffer other losses 
by ravenous beasts, who have hitherto considered 
the valley as their patrimony. But in a few years 
the mischief would gradually cease, and these 
creatures retire from the habitations of man; 
which they are always known to do. 

" We left this beautiful spot, and proceeded to 
Kourney, where we were hospitably entertained 
by the farmer, and a company of infantry stationed 
here. 

" We set out about' nine o'clock, and arrived, by 
an uninteresting road, at Sand Vlachte, a farm 
in a dreary flat, with mean looking cottages, 
out-houses, and Hottentots' huts. Soldiers were 
quartered here as security against the Caffres, 
whose depredations were conducted at this time 
with great boldness. The military live in huts, 
constructed of reeds and bushes. 

" We now proceeded towards the Zuurberg, and 
after some time entered a woody country. After 
quitting the wood, we found ourselves on al>arren 
heath, from which the prospect was very extensive, 
and we could trace our route nearly all the way 
from Uitenhagen. About two in the afternoon 
we reached Commadocha, a military post, lately 
forsaken. The place was surrounded by a mud 
wall and ditch. The wall had loop-holes, and 
small bastions at the angles, sufficient to resist 
any attack of undisciplined Caffres. The whole 
situation, with the surrounding country, looked 



dreary and comfortless in the extreme ; and having 
rested half an hour, we proceeded to another 
military post. Being in want of several articles, 
we procured them from the contractor, whose 
shop was situated on the other side of the vale. 
We took our leave, and the road being good, 
arrived in aboi^t two hours at the post near the 
banks of the Great- Fish river, the boundary 
between the colony and Caflraria. Having pitched 
our tent not for from the kraal, we spent the night 
quietly, though we afterwards heard, that, on that 
very day, the Caffreshad stolen 50 head of* cattle 
from the neighbouring farm, and that several 
boors and soldiers were in pursuit of the thieves. , 
This part of Caffraria presents itself with hills | 
of moderate height, and a smooth outline. The J 
plain next the river, and ascent towards the hills, '. 
are studded with the mimosa, and seem to be good ! 
grazing ground. j 

" At sunset we arrived at a farm, where we 
were civilly received, and procured a lad to show 
us the way to Somerset, the residence of Dr. 
Mackrill, in Bruntjes Hoogte, which place we 
reached late at night, and received a cordial 
welcome. 

" There is a store here, under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. Mackrill, containing iron and tin- 
ware, cloth, pots and pans, &c. Government, in 
promoting this speculation, had a benevolent de- 
sign ; wishing to promote confidence among the 
neighbouring Caffres, and other tribes, who, being 
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in want of such articles, might purchase them by 
barter or otherwise. Dr. Mackrill formerly cul- 
tivated tobacco here, which during the American 
war had risen to an enormous price ; but the war 
ceasing it was discontinued, and corn is the 
principal product at present. 

" Our company returned from the Witte Revier. 
Their report was very satisfactory : the Hottentots 
were much pleased with the situation, and de- 
clared that. a settlement might be made there 
with every convenience required by a Hottentot 
congregation, there being much sweet grass, which* 
in their opinion,is a point of the first consideration*. 

" During our journey homeward we again visited 
our old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Van Roy. In the 
course of our stay, the conversation turned upon 
the. English. . Mr. Van Roy spoke as a friend to 
them, but regretted they were losing their po- 
pularity in the colony, by. taxation, and the mode 
of settling the quit-rents. He thought it hard 
that when a man had done every thing in his 
power to improve his farm, by making water- 
courses for irrigation, clearing land, &c. that 
those very improvements should tell against him, 
and he be charged a higher rent than his neigh- 
bour, who was an indolent man, suffering his 
estate to go to decay, when, in fact, it was better 
land, and more productive, and therefore more 

able to bear the burden. " But," added he, " we 

i 

• ' * (It appears that the land on the Witte Revier was sub- 
sequently granted to the Moravians. 
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would bear taxation, if the English would only 
keep a large military force in the country, as by 
that means we should obtain a ready sale for our 
corn and produce, and have wherewith to pay, 
but now they are withdrawing their troops." As 
staunch friends to our country and its govern- 
ment, we heard this man's very sensible remarks 
with concern, and wished that means might -be 
devised, consistent with the just and benevolent 
disposition of our present administration, to grant 
relief, and make the occupation . of this land by 
the British considered a blessing, and not a curse, 
as we have sometimes heard it called." 

The following additional particulars are extract- 
ed from the several works upon this colony that 
have been published within the last few months*. 

* The compiler of this work has to regret that the writers 
upon the Cape of Good Hope afford so little of that particular 
species of information most useful to the settler, such as the 
prices of provisions, &c. Even among the late numerous publica- 
tions, though written purposely for the emigrant, this subject is 
scarcely adverted to any further than stating, in general terms, 
that " provisions are cheap j" but what is cheap to one may not 
be so to another, and the reader, is as little able to form any 
correct idea as ever. The majority of these books, indeed, are 
chiefly composed of extracts from the work of Mr. Barrow, which 
though, undoubtedly, by far the best hitherto published, yet, it 
must be recollected, was written twenty years since ; and although 
tbis period can [create but little or no change in the general 
features of the country, it is otherwise with the prices of provi- 
sions. 
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" Cape Town now contains about 2000 bouses. 
You can land from the shipping in the bay at 
any part of the beach, which is bordered by a 
long street nearly a mile in length. Several of 
the streets have small canals of water running 
through them, quayed and walled in, which, with 
the regular rows of trees, and the uniformity of 
the streets, have a very fine effect : they are kept 
in tolerably good order ; a few of the principal 
ones are paved, and the rest are firm and hard, 
from the nature of the soil, which is a solid bed 
of sandy clay, covered lightly with a reddish 
gravel. The dust is at times very disagreeable, 
and flies about in large quantities. Within these 
few years many of the houses have been built in 
the English style. 

" The spring months are by far the most agree- 
able and temperate, being equally free from the 
damp fogs of winter and the parching and op- 
pressive heats of summer. During this agreeable 
period, which continues nearly four months, the 
colonists undertake their journies to their settle- 
ments in the interior. 

u The vines are not suffered to grow up or 

With respect to the probable prices of these articles in the in- 
tended settlement between the Sunday and the Great Fish rivers, 
it is impossible to form any precise idea : clothing, groceries, and 
such articles as must be procured from Cape Town, will, of 
course, be proportionably dearer than at that place, until the 
new settlements become of sufficient magnitude to hold a direct 
mercantile communication with the countries from which these 
articles are derived. 



spread out their ^ranches, except one or two par- 
ticular species, which produce the grapes used a: 
table, or dried for raisins ; the other plants sure re- 
gularly pruned, and never suffered to grow more 
than three feet high : they have the appearance of 
low currant bushes. 

" The wines made at the Cape are of various 
qualities, but generally inferior to those of Eu- 
rope, owing rather to want of attention to the cul- 
ture and nature of the plant than to any natural 
defect in the quality of the grape. 

" The cultivation of tobacco now promises to 
be very successful : a Mr. Moody, an English- 
man, lately sent a large sample of this article from 
the district of Zwellendam to Cape Town, whicfi 
brought a very high price." — Ross. 



" The healthiness of the air, in every district 
of the colony, is known to all who have breathed 
it, and has never been called in question ; nor are 
there any prevailing fevers, nor what may be called 
seasoning disorders that attack strangers. settling 
in this part of the world. 

" Provisions are very cheap: even in Cape 
Town the price of a sheep is from three to four 
rix dollars, and in the. country districts, from which 
Cape Town is supplied, they are sold at half that 
price. 

"The price of wheat is uncertain, varying 
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from five to ten, and in seasons of great scarcity, 
to twenty rix dollars, or more, the muid ; but the 
ordinary average price is seven. The unsettled 
price of corn at the Cape is not to be wondered 
at, when the present farmers seldom trouble them- 
selves about growing more than may be necessary 
for their domestic consumption, although possess- 
ing immense tracts of land capable of producing 
more than a hundred times the present quantity. 

" The facility with which the necessaries of life 
are procured has, perhaps, been the first cause 
of that indolence and want of energy which has 
always been considered as a principal feature in 
the character of the present inhabitants, over whom 
a British emigrant, by carrying with him the in- 
dustry and knowledge of his own country, would 
have a thousand advantages; and would be the 
means of bringing to light the real resources of 
the country, and of turning to profit many valua- 
ble productions which are now passed by unob- 
served, or ignorantly supposed to be of no value. 

" Zuurveld is the southern part of the new district 
of Albany,' near dne hundred miles long and eighty 
broad. The centre of this district is at the dis- 
tance, eastward of Cape Town, of seven hundred 
miles by the road ; of eighty from the village of 
Uitenhage ; and a hundred and eighty from the 
village of Graaff Reynet. The frontier towards 
the CafFres is protected by a military force sta- 
tioned at various fortified posts along, or in the 
vicinity of the Great Fish River. This river, at 
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its mouth, is as broad as the Thames below Lon- 
don ; but it is not navigable many miles upwards, 
and its entrance is choked up by a bar of sand. 

" The head quarters of the troops stationed on 
thfe frontier was fixed in the northern part of this 
district, and has by degrees become a permanent 
village, the residence of the landrost or deputy 
landrost of Albany ; and has received the name 
of Graham's Town. 

u For the purpose of giving an idea of the rate 
of travelling at the Cape of Good Hope, it may 
here be mentioned, that the journey from Cape 
Town to the Great Fish River cannot be per- 
formed in much less time than a month, in wag- 
gons drawn by oxen, the usual mode of tra- 
velling j even with the assistance of a double or 
treble team, and with the least possible loss of 
time. But by the aid of relays obtained along 
the road from stage to stage, under the authority 
of a government requisition, it may, of course, be 
done in a shorter time. A waggon, with its ap- 
purtenances, costs, when new, 700 rix dollars; 
and a team of ten oxen, 300, or 350. The cus- 
tomary wages of a Hottentot, in the country, is 
from two tp five rix dollars per month, besides 
food and lodging. 

" It is remarkable, that in the whole Cape co- 
lony, excepting the Peninsula, there is not one 
village immediately upon the coast; although 
ships may land and take in cargoes of colonial 
produce at several places. To the want of a 
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matket and outlet, for the produce of those dis- 
tricts which are too distatfit from Cape To*rn to 
send their articles by land, may^be' partly ascribed 
the disinclination of the boors to grow more than 
sufficient for their own consumption ; although it 
must be confessed that the government corn ma- 
gazine, erected at Mossel Bay, for the purpose of 
receiving any quantity of corn at a fixed price, 
has hitherto been no inducement for the boors to 
cultivate more land ; nor have they manifested the 
least inclination to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity it presents for increased industry. * 

" Algoft Bay, where there is a fort and a party 
of military, is now indeed much more frequented 
by transport vessels from Cape Town ; the voyage 
being from five to eight days. It is the sea-port 
of the village of Uitenhage ; which place lies at 
the distance of twenty miles inland. 

" Plettenberg's Bay is visited constantly by a 
colonial vessel for timber, which is cut in the sur- 
rounding forests. Although, with abundance of 
materials close at hand, it would cost but a trifling 
sum to build a safe wharf or landing-place, the 
attempt has never been made, notwithstanding the 
graves of some English persons, drowned in land- 
ing, and buried on the beach, stand a melancholy 
proof of the necessity of constructing something 
of this kind. At Algoa Bay there are several 
graves of our countrymen who have lost their lives 
in the same way. 

" The fine harbour of the Knysna, notwithstand- 

p 2 



ing its dangerous entrance, has several times later 
been entered by ships, which have sailed out vit: 
cargoes of timber ; and could it be possible to re- 
move the sunken rocks at its mouth, it would k 
the most eligible and delightful spot in the whole] 
colony for a town, which in time would probabh\ 
rival Cape Town in size and commerce; having. j 
besides its central situation, many advantages 
circumstances to contribute to its prosperity. 

" The Hottentots are excellent shepherds, and 
found to be admirably expert in the management 
of oxen. 

" To introduce the practice of well-digging ge- 
nerally into the Cape colony would be to doiMt 
the value of this part of Africa, as a habitable 
land : and it is not to be accounted for on any 
reasonable grounds, that the boors have made no j 
more attempts to supply themselves with water 
by such means, than if they were totally ignorant 
of there being such a practice in any part of ^ 
world." — Burchell. 
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MEMORANDA. 



Hints for. the Information of the Agriculturist at the Cape, 
(extracted from Ross* s Calendar.) 



January. 

Second Summer Month. 

' 1st. Cabbage must be planted in a moist soil $ also French 
beans, turnips, radishes, celery,, leeks, and black radishes sown : 
the brown lettuce to be transplanted, late cucumbers laid 5 if 
these do not set well, they should be ^topped. Cauliflower to be 
transplanted in a dry soil : cauliflower seed sown for an after 
crop. 

The abovementioned vegetables must be well watered until 
they grow. 

This is the hottest month of the year, and the south-east winds 
most powerful $ occasionally there may be some rain : Turkey 
beans are to be planted 1} inch deep. 

7th. The grafted trees, which begin to shoot, must be pruned, 
and cut off one inch above the graft. The vineyard should be 
diligently watched, to prevent the birds from injuring it. 

This, and the succeeding month, is the best season for cutting 
rushes for thatching, because they are then in their full growth : 
they should be tied in bundles, and carried off the land. This is 
also the month for burning the fields. 

14th. The rams should be put to the ewes, for the lambs to 
drop in the months of May, June, and July, when there will be 
grass for them, and the ewes be able to keep up their milk) for 
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it has been observed, that if they come in later, in a dry season, 
both ewes and lambs have died by hundreds for want of grass. 

Felling of Timber for Building. — Keurboom and beech in Ja- 
nuary. Oak in March or April ; the other Cape timber all the 
year round. ' 

February. 
Third and last Summer Month. 

1st. Turnips, radishes, Dutch cabbage, salad, in moist land: 
carrots and parsnips to be sown jn dry land ; must be watered in 
the evening. Cabbage and cauliflower in a dry soil ; celery, leeks, 
French beans, brown lettuce, and endive, must be sown and 
transplanted into moist land. 

7th. The south-east wind blows hard this month 5 but now 
and then a gentle rain refreshes the soil. Turkey beans planted 
in October, November, and December, are now ripe. 

14th. Melons and water melons begin to ripen. Care should 
be taken that the birds do not destroy the grapes that are ripe. s 

23d. Carrot seed now, sown does well : it is best to. sow it with 
a declining moon, as also ,most of the small herbs. Peas and 
Turkey beans can be planted with a growing moon, so as to make 
them run well in November. 

During the whole of this month, the corn must be weeded. 
Turnips sown this month remain during the whole of the rainy 
season, and even until October, -without running to seed. The 
field may still be burnt, but it is late. 

March. 

First Autumn Month. 

1st. To have early green barley for forage, it should be sown 
during this month, on well manured land. 

If the plough cannot work, then the seed sown upon the ma- 
nure should be covered in with the spade or mattock. During 
this month, Dutch cabbage seed should be sown in a moist soil, 
to be transplanted in the month of May 3 about the fall moon, 
early chervil, parsley, spinach, white beet, red and white salad, 
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carrots, all in moist land $ beans, peas, salad, celery, leeks, and . 
sugar-peas, planted to have an early crop. 

7th. European cabbage seed sown and transplanted now, Domes 
to good head in October. Sow turnips in a good dry soil. Trans- 
plant lettuces. March and April are the best months to destroy 
the conch grass in the vineyards. Melons are now ripe. This 
is the season for gathering the grapes and making wine. 

14th. Experience shows that the scab in orange trees is occa- 
sioned by a want of water and manure -, it is, therefore, ad- 
visable to open the ground about the stem of all sorts of orauge 
trees, to clean away the thin fibre roots, and to lay on a coat of 
cow-dung. It must not be omitted to prune the trees, and to 
cut out the dead wood. The farmer now is busy in keeping his 
corn clean ; if there is any land still to be broken up, choose a 
fine hot day. 

21st. Lemon, citron, and orange trees ought to be planted at 
least twenty-five feet apart, and from all other trees or plants, 
in a very good soil, which should be annually manured, and the 
ground well dug) otherwise, the trees growing from the seed 
die, while their roots spread themselves in the ground : when 
they stand too close together, they rob each other of nourishment, 
and peiish, or get what is called the scab. 

April. 
Second Autumn Month. 

1 st To have large onions, they ought to be sown in this month 
on new and well manured land 5 in dry weather they must be 
watered. 

White salad, early carrots, turnips, spinach, radishes, mus- 
tard, chervil, European savoy, cabbage, lentils, beans, peas, and 
potatoes sown. 

7th. To have cauliflowers out of season, the seed should be 
sown from the middle of April till the beginning of May in rich 
land ; when transplanted in June and July, they come to head in 
August and September. 

14th. The violence of the south-east wind begins to moderate. 



If there it any rain, small herbs may be sown ; likewise saki, 
parsley, beet,'spinach, and chervil. 

2Ut. Melons, lemons, apples, and pears, are now ripe. 

Ditches and ponds must now be opened : during this month t 
the corn should be thrashed out, or it most be kept over. 

28th. The land must now be dunged at the rate of forty y 
per morgen, and, if possible, ploughed. 

Mat. 

Third and last Autumn Month. 

1st. Cauliflower, Dutch cabbage, red and white salad, urn 
in March, can now be transplanted, about the fall moon. 

Sugar and other peas to be planted in a dry soil j whea W 
beans and red beans begin to blow, they most be topped. Car- 
rots, turnips, onions, salad, parsley, aniseed, coriander, spinad, 
peas, and beans, should be sown about the full moon; with a de- 
clining moon, onions, radishes, endive, carrots, and pamip, 
should be transplanted for seed. 

7th. Before the carrots are transplanted for seed, they shoA 
after being pulled up, be spread on a loft, and kept there a fort- 
night or three weeks. The best seed of the cabbage is that wW 
shoots out from the sides and the centre. 

14th. Apples, pears, quinces, &c. are now ripe. 

21st. The seed of the Keurboom sown at this season thrives 
well. 

The land must be ploughed, and sown this month, although 
there may be no run. 

28th. This is the calving and yeaning season. 

June. 

First Jointer Month. 

1st. In this month it is customary to prune the vines and dear 

away the hairy roots : they should be manured every two years: 

experience, however, has taught, that to lay the manure round 

the stalk is by no means advisable, as it produces insect* tW 
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are extremely injurious to the vine ; it is best to spread the ma- 
nure over the land. 

European cabbage, savoy, and red cabbage, must be trans- 
planted into good dry ground. Sow carrots. 

7th. This month the weather is generally fine, and conse- 
quently proper for sowing both in the fields and in the gardens. 

Almond trees transplanted at this time grow well. 

14th. This is the best season for transplanting trees, particu- 
larly the natural trees of the country ; it should be rainy weather: 
the south-east wind is seldom felt now $ the north and north-west 
winds prevail. This is the time for taking up potatoes. Sow 
Chinese figs, transplant strawberries, plant almond nuts, the 
point downwards, also chesnuts, walnuts, and hazel nuts. 

Acorns should be gathered when ripe, and immediately planted; 
those that drop off are dry, and therefore not good for planting. 
If land, on which it is intended to plant trees, is not fit for it, 
holes should be dug, into which two or three green boughs must 
be put, covered up with rich mould, and the trees planted 
therein. 

21st. The calving and yeaning season continues. 

Orange trees, of which the stem is attacked with the scab., 
must be cut down to the ground ; if the branches only are at- 
tacked, they must be cut out. 

Lemon trees require a moist soil, free from saltpetre. 

July. 
Second Winter Month, 

1st About the full moon sow Cape cabbage, to be transplanted 
in September. All sorts of vegetables must be planted this month 
for seed. In this and in the next month dig the vineyards. 

It is now the proper season to transplant and to graft fruit 
trees. About the end of the month sow European celery, and, 
when the moon declines, sow cauliflower, savoy, red, and other 
cabbages. 

Plant potatoes in well manured land. If the eyes have shot,, 
each eye should be taken separately and so planted. 
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- 7th. When a vineyard ig intended to be planted, it is best to 
dig the ground to the depth of three feet, and clear it of stones 
and weeds, and immediately after the shoots are cat, tie them 
into bandies of a hundred each, and so bury them, until the end 
of September or the beginning of October, when they are to be 
taken up, and planted in moist weather ; though they may hare 
shot whilst under ground, those leaves fall off, and new ones bud 
out. 

This is still a proper season for transplanting foreign and 
native forest trees. 

Apples, pears, almonds, peaches, apricots, figs, &c grow well 
in low land. 

To have late barley the land must now be prepared. 
J 4th. Prune old vine stalks early this month: new vine stalks 
may be planted in the place of those that have been removed. 
The vine stalks or sets intended to be planted must be fourteen 
or fifteen inches in length, and have at least two or three buds j 
those that have been slipped or torn off from the stalk are the 
best ; they should be planted regularly in a south-east or north- 
west direction. It has happened, that a vine has borne fruit the 
same year of its being planted, and that eight hundred old stalks 
have yielded three leagers of good red wine. It has also hap- 
pened, that a small bough of an apple tree, being put into the 
ground, has borne fruit the following year. 

2l8t. When a vine stalk has (tied, it should not be replaced by 
3. new set ; for the old stalks having full possession of the 
ground, would draw all the nourishment from the new one, and 
prevent its growing ; but a hole, of about a foot deep, should be 
dug dose to the nearest stalk, a branch of the same laid down, 
and thus covered, that only a couple of inches of it appear. 'When 
it is found to grow, then, the year following, it should be cut half 
through, close to the mother stalk : the second year it should be 
cut off quite. If any one wishes to have vines to run up by the 
side of trees, they should be planted at the same time and close 
together. 
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August. 
Third and last Winter Month. 

1st. Dig up the vineyards. In this month Dutch cabbage, 
cauliflowers, and red cabbage come on. 

With a declining moon, sow Cape cabbage, celery, leeks, pars- 
ley, turnips, chervil, carrots, parsnips, red beet, and early cu- 
cumber seed. To prepare the land for early cucumber seed, after 
its having been dug, and dressed wrth horse dung, and being di- 
vided into rows, the seed should be sown in them. When the 
cucumbers do not set well, the runners should be topped. 

7th. To have cauliflowers out of season, the ground should be 
well dug and dunged $ sow the seed singly at proper distances, 
and let the plants grow without transplanting. When the heads 
are forming, the outer leaves should be tied over them, so as to 
prevent the sun from drying them up. 

Celery is best sown in this month, so as to be planted out in 
trenches, well supplied with water, in November and December. 

14th. Fruit trees should be grafted a day after the full moon 5 
they will bear the year following. Towards the end of this month 
plant vine sets. The land intended for a new vineyard should be 
9 prepared, and the old vineyards cleaned. 

About the middle of this month, orange, lemon, and other Eu- 
ropean trees should be grafted 5 about the same time the almond 
trees begin to get into blossom, being the first trees that blow : 
about the beginning of the month the vines begin to bud. 

Speck trees grow well in fresh ground : transplant guava trees, 
catsmint, parsley, pempernel, leeks, sorrel, and African anise 
roots ; also cabbages for seed, artichokes, turnips, carrots, pars- 
nips, and beet root. 

Dams and ditches must now be attended to. This is the sea- 
son to set brooding hens, ducks, and geese. 

September. 
First Spring Month. 
1st. About the full moon plant onions, beans, water melons, 



melons, pumpkins, cakbas, cucumbers, celery, early cabbage, 
leeks, potatoes, sugar peas, beans. Sow celery, cabbage, carrots, 
salad, parsley, spinach and beet root. This is the best time for 
putting small herbs into the ground ; also French beans : be par- 
ticular to use tolerably moist land. White beans to be sown in 
the field. 

Moist good land should be well ploughed and dragged in June 
and July, and then let lie till the middle of September, when it 
must be properly dunged .and ploughed, in order to be sown to- 
wards the end of the month. 

When the beans are seen to turn somewhat blue, they must be 
well watered j but when they begin to grow, let them be left to 
ripen without water : the same method must be pursued to get 
late peas. 

The land may be used for two years ; but the third year it is 
absolutely necessary to sow barley or other corn upon it, other- 
wise it gets too much overrun with couch. 

14th. Asparagus beds. Dig a trench, well supplied with 
water, raise heaps similar to mole heaps, a foot apart, and put 
the plants, two or three years old, into them ; when they are dry, 
let them be well watered. 

Indian seeds must be sown towards the end of this month. ' 

21st. African almonds sown in July begin to come up. Plant 
vines and asparagus. Dig up wild African asparagus to be put 
into new land. 

October. 
Second Spring Month, 

1st. Sow Cape cabbage seed, tarragon, carrots, cauliflower, 
white salad seed, brown ditto, beet-root, parsley, radishes and 
turnips. Plant cabbage, beans, celery, onions, potatoes, all in 
moist land. 

Plant pumpkins, melons, and water melons, in ground that has 
been dug two spades deep. 

Now and then there falls some rain : the garden should be 
sown ; the vineyard kept clean $ and if it grows too rank, let the 
shoots be topped, and the ground be hoed. 
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15th. Now is the busy time for the farmer; barley and oats 
most be harvested. 

Potatoes intended to be kept must be put into heaps, covered 
with earth about three feet high, and left there until the planting 
season : the potatoes require a black mould, well manured. 

November. 

Third' and last Spring Month, 

1 st. Sow endive, lettuces, cabbage, turnips, and carrots. Plant 
. French beans and pease j celery, beans, cabbage, cucumbers, and 
potatoes, with full moon. If the cucumbers do not bear, they 
should be topped : transplant celery shortly after the full moon. 

To gather small cucumbers, the seed should be planted about 
the full moon, in the months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber 5 water them when wanted 5 never go between the rows by 
day 5 when they begin to bear, top them, and gather every three 
days. 

1 4th. Now the south-east wind begins to prevail, and there 
falls but little rain : locusts and grasshoppers do much damage. — 
Prepare the land for cabbages : sow cauliflower seed 5 it requires 
a rich soil. 

The vineyard must now be attended to, and the long shoots 
tied up. 

27th. Plant melons and water melons 5 sow beet root seed ; 
also broad beans. Burn the fields. 

December. 

First Summer Month. 

The weather is nearly the same this month as in the pre- 
ceding ; but the heat is greater. 

6th. Sow turnips, carrots, celery, parsley, cabbage, spinach. 
Plant cauliflower* for an early crop, beans, peas, celery, and 
potatoes. 

12th. Orange, lemon, apple, pear, peach, plum, pomegranate, 
and other trees, are now grafted. 

Of sulphured wine no strong vinegar can be made. 

An oven should be built with clay, not with lime ; clay resist- 
ing the fire longer than lime. 



Wheat it harvest*! during this month. Rye ripoas about*: 
beginning of it. 
The field mast be burnt this month. 

By a proclamation of the 1st of October, 1813, a duty of thr 
per cent, ad valorem was fixed upon the importation of ere: 
description of British goods. In the following list, those artick 
only have been selected which are likely to be carried out by ti 
emigrant, and upon which a certain value has been fixed by & 
vernment, so that the amount of the duty may be easily knor 
at once. 





Rix do£os 


Ale and beer per hogshead 


- 


X 


Ditto in bottles, per dozen - 


- 


4 


Anvils, per cwt. - 


- 


IS 


Beads, per pound 


- 


- 


Boots, per pair - 


- 


14 


Gigs, each ... 


- 


400 


Curricles - 


- 


800 


Phaetons - 


. 


1000 


Chariots .... 


- 


1000 


Clocks, each - 


- 


75 


Carpeting, English, per yard 


- 


2 


Scotch ... 




1 


Turkish, imitation 


- 


6 


Coals, per chaldron ... 


_ 


43 


Corks, per cwt. .... 


- 


20 


Fishing nets, per fathom 


- 


\ 


Fowling pieces, each 


• 


100 


Flints, per thousand 


_ 


10 


Gke, percwt. ... 


„ 


12 


Window glass, per hundred square feet 


- 


15 


Gunpowder, per cwt. 


- 


75 


Garden seeds free 






Hops, per cwt. - 


- 


75 


Hats, fine beaver, each 


- 


10 


Plated 


«. 


5 


Coarse - 


« 


3 
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Rix dollars. 

Hats, Pelt or negro « - I 

Straw ' - - 3 

Handspikes, per dozen - - - -12 

Iron in bars, per ton - 120 

Hoops - - - 160 
Pig - ..... 50 

Spades, per dozen - - - - 12 

Shovels - - - 10 

Sickles ... g 

Smiths' vices per cwt. - - - • - 15 

Lead, sheet, per ton - - 200 

Pig - - - 150 

Shot, per cwt, - - - 20 

Nails, per cwt, - - - - 12 

Oil cloth, per piece - - - lo 

Paints and colours, dry, per cwt. - - 10 

Ground in oils - - 20 

Paper hanging, per roll - - 2 

Plate, of silver, per ounce - 2 

Shoes, common, per dozen - - 12 

Fine, or dress - - - 36 

Ladies - - - 36 

Children - - - - - 6 



The money in circulation at the Cape is chiefly colonial paper 
currency, and is as follows. 

English. English. 

». d. g. d. 

Stiver - 1 Half Rix Dollar 2 o 

*Doublejee -0 2 Rix Dollar - 4 

Schelling 6 Four Rix Dollars to a 

f Guilder - 1 4 Pound currency. 

• This coin is an old English penny-piece. 

+ This is a Dutch silver coin, nearly extinct, but which is quoted in the pur- 
chase or talc of estates. 



The following are the Official Documents that km 
been published upon the Subject qf Emigration i 
the Cape. 

Government Circular. 

Downingstreet, London, 1819. 
I have to acquaint you, in reply to your letter of the , 



that the following are the conditions under which it is proposed 
to give encouragement to emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The sufferings to which many individuals have been exposed, 
who have emigrated to his Majesty's foreign possessions, on- 
connected and unprovided with any capital, or even the means of 
support, having been very afflicting to themselves, and equally 
burdensome to the colonies to which they have proceeded, the 
government have determined to confine the application of the 
money recently voted by address in the House of Commons to 
those persons, who, possessing the means, will engage to carry 
out, at the least, ten able-bodied individuals above eighteen years 
of age, with or without families, the government always reserving 
to itself the right of selecting from the several offers made to 
them those which may prove, upon examination, to be most 
eligible. 

In order to give some security to the government that the 
persons undertaking to make these establishments have the means 
of doing so, every person engaging to take out the abovementioned 
number of persons or families shall deposit at the rate of ten 
pounds (to be repaid as hereinafter mentioned) for every family so 
taken out, provided that the family does not consist of more than 
one man, one woman, and two children under fourteenjyears of age. 
All children above the number of two will be to be paid for in 
addition to the deposit abovementioned, in the proportion of five 
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pounds fotf every two children under fourteen years of age, and 
five pounds for every person between the ages of fourteen and* 
eighteen. .. 

In consideration of this deposit, a passage shall be provided at 
the expense of government for the settlers/ who shall also be 
victualled' from the time of their embarkation until the time of 
their landing in the colony. 

A grant of land, under the conditions hereafter specified, shall 
foe made to him at the rate of one hundred acres for every such 
person or family whom he so takes out > one third of the sum 
advanced, to government on the outset shall be repaid on landing, 
when the victualling at the expense of government shall cease. 
A farther proportion of one third shall be repaid, as soon as it 
shall be certified to the governor of the colony that the settlers, 
under the direction, of the person taking them out, are actually 
located upon the land assigned them ; and the remainder at the 
expiration of three months from the date of their location. 

If any parishes in which there may be a redundancy of popu- 
lation shall unite in selecting an intelligent individual to proceed 
to the Cape with eettlers under his direction, not less in number, 
and of the description abovementioned, and shall advance money 
in the proportion abovementioned, the government will grant 
land to such an individual at the rate of one hundred acres for 
every head of a family, leaving the parish at liberty to make such 
conditions with the individual or the settlers, as may be calculated 
to prevent the parish becoming again chargeable with the main- 
tenance of such settlers in the event of their return to this 
country. 

But no offers of this kind will be accepted, unless it shall be 
clear that the persons proposing to become, settlers shall have 
distinctly given their consent, and the head of each family knot 
infirm or incapable of work. 

It is further proposed, that in any case in which one hundred 
families proceed together, and apply for leave to carry out with 
them a minister of their own persuasion, government will upon 
their being actually located, assign a salary to the minister whom 
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they may have selected to accompany tkem, if he shall b 
proved by the secretary of state. 

The lands will be granted at a quit rent to be paid, which 
however, will be remitted for the first ten years; and a 
aspiration of three years (during which the party and a nos 
of families in the proportion of one for erery hwndred acres \ 
have resided on the estate) the land shall be measured it i 
expense of government, and the holder shall obtain, without ■ 
his tine thereto, on a perpetual quit rent, not exceeding in 
ease two pounds sterling for every hundred acres/ $abjeet,k 
ever, to this clause beyond the usual reservations *, that the b 
shall become forfeited to government, in case the p*rtv& 
abandon the estate, or not bring it into cultivation within ip 
number of years. 

I am your most obedient humble servant, 
Hknby GfouuwuM 

P. S. In order to insure the arrival of the settlers at tfc<ty 
at the beginning of the planting season, the transports will *• 
leave this country till the month of November. 

No. II. 

Memorandum. 

Parties wishing for grants in the district appointed bygow* 
mentf wiltaot be necessitated to make a direct application^ 
excellency the governor as in other cases, but it will be ssAtf , 
for them to address the landrost, pointing out where they pop* 
to settle, and the authority of the landrost shall be sv&a* 
warrant to the party of the intention of his Majesty's governou* \ 

in his regard. 

« i 

• The usual reservations are the right of the crown to mines of /"*"* 
stones, of gold and silver, and to make such roads as may be necetsvjto^ 
colony. 

t This is in the Zaur Veld between the Sunday and the Great Fish K* j 
For a description of this parti vide pages 1 48 and 209. \ 
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The landrost is, however, to be particularly cautious in the 
distribution of the ground, so a* to preserve waters, that the most 
extensive accommodation possible may be afforded in that regard 
to future settlers; the necessity of which musj be obvious from 
the supposed scarcity of springs in the districts in question* 

In order likewise to obtain the most accurate inforiaatiott, 
possible with respect to springs in. the whole of this district, the 
landrost ia called upon tq give the greatest publicity to the pro- 
clamation issued, offering rewards for the discovery of springs 
proportioned to their strength. 

The landrost will communicate to the colonial secretary, quarterly, 
a list of persons taking lands under this invitation, and describing 
as accurately as possible the situation o{ the occupancies. 

No. III.. 

Dotcning-street, London, 1811). 
Sib, 

In reply to your letter of the , I am directed by the 

Earl Bathurst to acquaint you, that as the circular letter dis- 
tinctly specifies the nature and extent of the assistance which will 
be granted to individuals who may be allowed to proceed as 
settlers to the Cape of Good Hope $ together with the conditions 
under which alone that assistance can be given to them j it is 
only necessary to refer you to that document, and to add, that no 
proposal can be accepted which is not framed in conformity with 
the offer of his Majesty's government. 

With reference to your particular inquiries respecting the 
mode in which the views of the settler may be attained, I haye to 
acquaint you that it is not in the Earl Bathurst' s power to com- 
municate to you that species of information which can most pro- 
perly be afforded by the practical agriculturalist, or obtained upon 
the spot. 

The settlers will be located in the interior of the colony not far 
from the coast $ and in allotting to them the lands which govern- 
ment have agreed to grant them, their interests and their wishes 
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will be consulted and attended to, as far as may be consistent 
with the public interests of the colony. 

The settlers Will be enabled to purchase a limited quantity of 
agricultural implements in the colony at prime cost, although 
they are not debarred from taking with them a moderate supply 
of these articles as well as necessaries: and they will find no 
difficulty in purchasing seed corn, in the colony. 

Tie settlers wtfi not find habitations ready for their reception. 

Thtperson under whose direction a party of settlers proceeds 
is at liberty to secure their services by any legal agreement into 
which thpy may think proper to enter. 

The new settlement will of course be governed according to 
the laws in force in the colony. 

In conclusion I beg to observe, that it must be left to the per- 
sons taking out settlers to form their own opinions as to the 
amount of the pecuniary means with which they should be pro- 
vided, in order to support the persons placed under their direc- 
tions : and ensure the success of their undertaking. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
•« • Henby Goulbovrx. 

No. IV. 

Dotvningstreet, 20*A August, 1819. 
Sib, 
In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, I am directed by 
the Earl Bathurst to acquaint you that he cannot take into con- 
sideration the wish which you have expressed to be allowed to 
settle at the Cape of Good Hope, unless you transmit to this 
department a detailed statement of the number, names, and age 
of all the persons, men, women, and children, whom you propose 
to take under .your direction to that colony, according to the 
terms specified in the circular letter ; nor unless such statement 
be accompanied by an assurance that you are ready to conform 
yourself to all conditions upon which his Majesty's government 
have offered to grant lands in the colony. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Henry Goulbourn. 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 



THE colony of New South Wales is situated 
on the eastern coast of New Holland. This island, 
which, was first discovered by the Dutch in 1616, 
lies between 9° and 39° of south latitude, and 
108° and 153° of east longitude; and from its 
immense size seems rather to merit the appella- 
tion of continent, which many geographers have 
bestowed upon it. The first colonists, consisting 
of a division of convicts, marines, &c. under the 
authority of Captain Arthur Phillip, the governor, 
disembarked at a place called Sydney Cove in 
the month of January 1788*. 

If (says Mr. Wentworth) a judgment were 
formed of this island from the general aspect of 
the country bordering the sea, it would be pro- 
nounced one of the most barren spots on the face 
of the globe. Experience, however, has proved, 
that such an opinion would be exactly the reverse 

* The particular object of this work being that of exhibiting 
the present state of this colony, the compiler does not consider it 
necessary to enter into minute details of its progressive improve- 
ment, from its first establishment. The following description of 
this island, and of Van Diemen' s, is principally extracted from a 
work lately published by a gentleman of the name of Wentworth, 
and which indeed is by far the best account we have of these 
valuable colonies, and should be perused by every person intend- 
ing to emigrate thither. 



of truth ; since, as far as the interior has h 
explored, its general fertility amply compensa 
for the extreme sterility of the coast. 

The greater part of this country is covered w\ 
timber of a gigantic growth, but of an entire 
different description from that of Europe. It 
however very durable, and well adapted to all tl 
purposes of human industry. 

The only metal yet discovered is iron, whic 
abounds in every part of the country. Coals in 
found in many places of the best quality. Then 
is also abundance of slate, limestone, and granite 
though not in the immediate vicinity of Fort 
Jackson; sandstone, quartz, and freestone, an 
found every where. 

The rivers and seas teem with excellent fish; 
but the eel, smelt, mullet, whiting, mackerel, sole, 
skate, and John- dory, are believed to be the only 
sorts known in this country. 

The animals are, the kangaroo, native dog, 
(which is a smaller species of wolf) the wombat, 
bandicoot, kangaroo rat, opossum, flying squirrel, 
flying fox, &c. &c* There are none of those 
animals or birds which go by the name of " game" 
in this country, except the heron. The hare, 
pheasant, and partridge, are quite unknown j but 
there are plenty of wild ducks, widgeon, teal, 
quail, pigeons, plovers, snipe, &c. &c, with em 6s *, 

'* Some of these birds are so large that governor Hunter in bis 
account of the colony says, " myself and four others dined snmp- 
taously off the side bone of one of them !'* they ate of the ostrich; 
or cassowary, species. 
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Mack swans, cockatoos, parrots, parroquets, and 
an infinite variety of smaller birds which are not 
found in any other country. In fact, both its 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are in a great 
measure peculiar to itself. 

There are many poisonous reptiles in this coun- 
try, but few accidents happen either to the abori- 
gines or the colonists from their bite ; there are at 
least SO species of snake, of which all but one 
are venemous. 

The aborigines of this country have neither 
houses nor clothing; they are entirely unac- 
quainted with the arts of agriculture, and even 
their weapons of defence, and their hunting and 
fishing implements, are of the rudest contrivance 
and workmanship. Thirty years intercourse with 
Europeans has not effected the slightest change 
in their habits. The colour of these people is a 
dark chocolate, and their features bear a strong 
resemblance to the African negro. 

SYDNEY. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is 
situated in S3 9 55' of south latitude, and 151° 25' 
of east longitude. It is about seven miles distant 
from the entrance of Port Jackson harbour, and 
stands principally on two hilly necks of land, and 
the intervening valley, which together form Sydney 
Cove. The western side of the town extends to 
the water's edge, and occupies, with the exception 



such respectable families as may apply for them 
From SO to 100 acres of land, with a proportionate 
number of cattle, &c. are given in dower with 
«ach female who marries with the consent of* the ! 
>committee intrusted with the management of this j 
institution* 

Besides these two public schools in the town 
of Sydney, which together contained by the last a 
^accounts 224 children, there are similar establish- 
ments for the gratuitous diflusioa of education in 
every populous district throughout the colony. 

There are in this town, and other parts of the . 
colony, several good private seminaries for the 
board and education of the children of opulent 
parents. The best is in the district of Castlereagh, 
about 40 miles from Sydney, and is kept by the 
clergyman of that district. The boys in this 
seminary receive a regular classical education, 
and the terms are as reasonable as those of similar 
establishments in England. 

The Harbour of Port Jackson is perhaps ex- 
ceeded bv none in the world except the Derwent 
{Van Diemen's) in point of size and safety, and 
in this latter particular it is thought to have the 
.advantage. It is navigable for vessels of any 
burden for about seven miles above the town, 
i. e. about 15 from the entrance. It possesses the 
3>est anchorage the whole way, and is perfectly 
sheltered from every wind that can blow. It is 
said to have 100 coves, and to be capable of coo- 
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taining all the shipping in the world. There can 
be' no doubt, therefore, that in the course of a 
few years, the town of Sydney, from the ex- 
cellence of its situation alone, must become a 
place of considerable importance. 

The views from the heights of the town are 
bold, varied, and beautiful, and the neighbouring 
scenery is still more diversified and romantic, par- 
ticularly the different prospects which open upon 
you from the hills on the south head road im- 
mediately contiguous to the town, from which 
you have a view of Botany Bay at the distance of 
seven or eight miles. 

PARRAMATTA. 

The town of Parramatta is situated at the 
head of Port Jackson harbour, at the distance of 
about 18 miles by water, and 15 by land, from 
Sydney. The river for the last seven or eight 
miles is only navigable for boats of 12 or 15 tons 
burden. 

This town is built along a small fresh water 
stream, which falls into the river. It consists 
principally of one street, about a mile in length. 
It is surrounded on the south side by a chain of 
moderately high hills ; and as you approach it by 
the Sydney road it breaks suddenly on the view 
when you have reached the summit of them, and 
produces a very pleasing effect. The adjacent 
country has been a good deal cleared, and the 



gay mimosas, which have sprung up in the open- 
ings, form a very agreeable contrast to the dismal 
gloom of the surrounding forest 
. The town itself is far behind Sydney in respect 
of its buildings ; but it nevertheless contains many 
of a. good and substantial construction; these, 
with the church, the government-house, the new 
orphan-house, and some gentlemen's seats which 
are situated on the surrounding eminences, give it 
upon the whole a very respectable appearance. 
There are two very good inns, where a traveller 
may meet with all the comfort' and accommoda- 
tion that are to be found in similar establishments 
in the country towns of this kingdom ; the charges 
are by no means unreasonable. 

The population is principally composed of in- 
ferior tradesmen, publicans, artificers, : and la- 
bourers,/ and may be estimated, inclusive of a 
company of soldiers ^hich is always stationed 
there, at about 1200 souls. 

There are two fairs held half yearly, one in 
March, and the other in September: they were 
instituted about five years since by the present 
governor, and already begin to be very numerously 
and respectably attended. There is a school in 
this town for the education and civilization of the 
aborigines of the country; it was founded by the 
present governor three years since, and by the 
last accounts from the colony it contained 18 
native children, who had' been voluntarily placed 
there by their parents, and were making equal 
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progress in their studies with European children 
of the same age. 

WINDSOR. 

The town of Windsor is 35 miles from Sydney, 
and is situated near the confluence of the South 
creek with the river Hawkesbury. It stands on a 
hill whose elevation is about 100 feet above the 
level of the river at low-water. The public build- 
ings are a church, government house, hospital, bar- 
racks, court-house, store-house, and gaol, none of 
which are worthy notice : the inn lately established 
by Mr. Fitzgerald is by far the best building in the 
town, and may be pronounced, upon the whole, 
the most splendid establishment of the kind in 
the colony. 

The bulk of the population is composed of 
settlers who have farms in the neighbourhood, 
and of their servants. There are besides, a few ifl- 
ferior traders, publicans, and artificers. The town 
contains in the whole about 600 inhabitants. 

The Hawkesbury here is of considerable size, 
and navigable for vessels of 100 tons burthen, for 
about four miles above the town ; a little higher 
up, it is joined by, or rather is called the Nepean 
river, and has several shallows, but with the help 
of two or three ferries, it might be rendered 
navigable for boats of 12 or 15 tons burthen, 
20 miles further. Following the sinuosities of 
the river, the distance of Windsor from the sea is 



about 140 miles, whereas in a straight line it is 
not more than 35 j the rise of the tide is about 
four feet, and the water is fresh for 40 miles 
below the town. 

Land is about 10 per cent* higher than at J^arra- 
matta, and is advancing rapidly in price. This 
circumstance is chiefly attributable to the small 
quantity of land that is to be had perfectly free 
from the reach of the inundations to which the 
Hawkesbury is so frequently subject. These in- 
undations often rise 70 or 80 feet above low- water 
mark, and in the instance of What is still called 
" the great flood" attained an elevation of 93 
feet. The chaos of confusion and distress that 
presents itself on these occasions cannot be easily 
conceived by any one who has not been a witness 
of its horrors. An immense expanse of water, of 
which the eye cannot in many directions discover 
the limits, every where interspersed with growing 
timber, and crowded with poultry, pigs, horses, 
cattle, stacks, and houses, having frequently 
men, women, and children, clinging to them for 
protection, and shrieking out in an agony of despair 
for assistance : such are the principal objects by 
which these scenes of death and devastation are 
characterized. These inundations are not periodical, 
but they most generally happen in the month of 
March. Within the last two years there have 
been no fewer than four of them, one of which 
was nearly as high as the great flood* In the six 
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years preceding, there had not been one. Since 
the establishment of the colony they have happened* 
upon an average, about once in three years. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The town of Liverpool is situated on the banks 
of George's river, at the distance of 18 miles 
from Sydney. It was founded by governor Mac- 
quarie, and is now of about six years standing- 
Its population may amount to about 200, and i» 
composed of a small detachment of military, of 
cultivators, and a few artificers, traders, publicans, 
and labourers. The public buildings are a church, 
a school-house, and stores for the reception and 
issue of provisions to such of the settlers in the 
adjacent districts as are victualled at the expense 
of the government ; these buildings, however, as 
might naturally 4>e expected from the very recent 
establishment of this town, are but little superior 
in their appearance to the rude dwellings of its 
inhabitants. 

The river is about half the size of the Hawkes- 
bury, and is navigable for boats of 20 tons 
burden, as high up as the town* It empties itself 
into Botany Bay, which is about 14 miles broad, 
to the southward of the head of Port Jackson. It 
is subject to the same sort of inundations as the 
Hawkesbury ; but they are not in general of so 
violent and destructive a nature. The tide rises 
about the same height as in that river, and the 



current is nearly of the same velocity. Land 
near the town is as yet of very trifling 1 value, and 
a lease may be obtained by any free person from 
the government on the simple condition of erecting 
a house on it. 

Society is upon a much better footing through- 
out the colony in general than might naturally be 
imagined, considering the ingredients of which it 
is composed. In Sydney, the civil and military 
officers, with their families, form a circle at once i 
select and extended, without including- the niz- i 
merous highly respectable families of merchants 
and settlers who reside there : generally speaking, 
the state of society in these settlements is much 
the same as among an equal population in the 
country parts of this kingdom. Of the number 
of respectable persons that they contain some 
estimate may be formed, if we refer to the parties 
which are given on particular days at the govern- 
ment house. It appears from the Sydney Gazette 
of the 24th January, 1818, that 160 ladies and 
gentlemen were present at a ball and supper, 
which was given there on the 18th of that month, 
in celebration of her late Majesty's birthday. 

There are at present no public amusements in 
this colony ; many years since there was a theatre, 
and more latterly annual races : but it was found 
that the society was not sufficiently mature for 
such establishments. Dinner and supper parties 
are very frequent in Sydney j and it generafly 




happens that a few subscription balls take place 
in the course of the year. Upon the whole, it 
may be safely asserted, that the natural disposition 
of the people to sociability has not only been in no 
wise impaired by their change of scene, but that 
all classes of the colonists are more hospitable 
than persons of similar means in this country. 

There are Jive Courts in this colony, viz. the 
Court of Admiralty, the Court of Criminal Judica- 
ture, the Governor's Court, the Supreme Court, arid 
the High Court of Appeals. The Court of Vice Ad- 
miralty consists of the Judge Advocate, and takes 
Cognizance of all such matters of dispute, &c. as 
arise upon the high seas. The Court of Criminal 
Judicature consists of the Judge Advocate, and 
six of his Majesty's officers, naval or military. 

The governor's court consists of the Judge Ad- 
vocate, and two inhabitants, and takes cognizance 
of all pleas \tfhere the amount sued for does not 
exceed 50/. sterling; and from its decision there is 
no appeal. 

The Supreme Court is composed of the Judge 
of this court, and two magistrates, and its jurisdic- 
tion extends to all pleas exceeding 50/. sterling. 
Appeals lie to the High Court of Appeals.. 

This latter court is presided by the governor 
himself, assisted by the Judge Advocate, and its 
decisions are final where the amount does not 
exceed 3000/. ; but where the sum exceeds that 
amount, an appeal lies to the king in council. 

R 



These courts regulate their decisions by 4be' 
tfaw of England, and take no notice whatever of 
the laws and regulations which have been made 
at various times by the local government : the 
enforcement of these is left entirely to the ma- 
gistracy, who assemble weekly in the different 
towns throughout the colony. 

The roads and bridges which have been made in \ 
several parts of the colony are truly surprising ; all J 
these are either the work of, or have been improved 
by the present governor ; who has even caused a I 
.road to be constructed over the western moun- f 
tains as far as the depot at Bathurst Plains, which " 
is upwards of 180 miles from Sydney. The } 
colonists, therefore, are now provided with every ■ 
facility for the conveyance of their produce to 
market, a circumstance which cannot fail to have 
the most beneficial influence on the progress of 
agriculture. To keep these roads in repair, toll- 
gates are established on the principal ones, and 
were let, in 1817, for 257/. 

The military force stationed in the colony con- 
sists of seven companies of the 48th regiment, and 
the Royal Veteran company; which form, together, 
an effective body of about 700 firelocks. These 
have to garrison the two principal settlements at 
Van Diemen's, to provide a company at the Coal 
River, and to furnish parties for the various towns 
and out-posts; so that very few remain at head- 
quarters. The .colony is consequently ip need of 
a further accession of military strength. 




fhe ,c$mate .of .the colony, particularly in the 
inland districts, is highly salubrious, although the 
heats in sunyner are sometimes excessive, the 
-thermometer frequently rising in the shade to 
9Q and even to 100 degrees and upwards of 
^Fahrenheit. This, however, happens only during 
.the hot winds y ar^d those do not prevail, upon an 
average, more than eight or ten d^ys in the year. 
The mean heat during the three summer months, 
December, January, and .February, is about 80° 
at noon : this, it must be admitted, is a degree of 
heat that would be highly oppressive to Europeans, 
were it &ot that the .sea.hree^e sets in regularly 
about .nine o'clock in tfce morning, • and blows 
with considerable* force from the N. E. till about 
six or seven o'clock in the evening: it is suc- 
ceeded, during the night, , by the land breeze, 'from 
t .the nwuntains, which varies from W. S. W. to W. 
In very hot days, tjhe sea breeze often veers round 
,to t the .north, and tylpws a gale. In this case it 
continues with great violence frequently for a day 
or 4;>vo, and is then succeeded, not by the regular 
}and breeze, but by a cold, southerly squall. The 
hpt winds blow from the N. W. and doubtless 
imbibe their heat from r the immense tract of 
country which ii\ey traverse. While they prevail, 
.tlje sea and land brqezqs entirely cease. They 
seldom, hpw.eyer, CQi^iwe for more tha,n tjvp days 
at a time, #nd are always superseded by a cold, 
southerly g^e, generally accompanied with rain : 
■$$P ^\ eT ^iS9 T 9^ v ^hfJ 1 sinks S9metimes as lo\y 4s 



60°, and a variation of temperature of from 30° to j 
40° takes place in half an hour. During these three 
months violent storms of thunder and lightning are 
very frequent ; and the heavy falls of rain which 
"take place on these occasions tend considerably 
to refresh the country, of which the verdure, in 
&U but low, moist situations, entirely disappears. 
At this season the most unpleasant part of the 
day is the interval which elapses between the 
cessation, of the land and the commencement of 
the sea breeze. This happens generally between 
six and eight o'clock in the morning, when the 
thermometer is, upon an average, at about 72°- 
During this interval, the sea is as smooth as glass, 
and not a zephyr is found to disport even among 
the topmost boughs of the loftiest trees. 

The three autumn months are March, April, 
and May. The weather in March is generally 
very unsettled : this month, in fact, may be con- 
sidered the rainy season, and has been more fertile 
in floods than any other of the year. The thermo- 
meter varies during the day about 15°, being at 
day-light as low as 55° to 60°, and at noon as 
high as from 70° to 75°. The sea and land breezes 
at this time become very feeble, although they 
occasionally prevail during the whole year. The 
usual winds, from the end of March *to the be- 
ginning of September, are from S* to S. W. 

The weather in the commencement of April is 
frequently showery, but towards the middle, it 
gradually becomes more settled, and towards the 




conclusion, perfectly clear and serene. The ther- 
mometer, at the beginning of the month, varies 
from 72° to 74° at noon, and from the middle to 
the end, gradually declines to 66°, and sometimes 
to 60°. In the mornings it is as low as 52°, and 
fires become in consequence general throughout, 
the colony. 

The weather in the month of May is truly de- 
lightful. The atmosphere is perfectly cloudless, 
and the mornings and evenings become with the 
advance of the month more chilly, and render a 
good fire a highly comfortable and cheering guest. 
Even during the middle of the day the most 
violent exercise may be taken without incon- 
venience. The thermometer at sun-rise is under 
50°, and seldom above 60° at noon. 

The three winter months are June, July, and 
August: during this interval, the mornings and 
evenings are very chilly, and the nights ex- 
cessively cold. Hoar frosts are frequent, and 
become more severe the farther you advance into 
the interior. Ice, half an inch thick, is found at 
the distance of 20 miles from the coast. Very 
little rain falls at this season; but the dews are 
very heavy, when it does not freeze, and tend 
considerably to preserve the young crops from 
the effects of drought* ' Fogs, too, are frequent and 
dense, in low damp situations, and on the banks 
of the rivers. The mean temperature at day-light 
is from 40° to 50°, and at noon from 55° to 60°. 
The spring months are September, October, 



ahd November. In the beginning of Sfeptrember 
the fogs still continue, the nights are coM/ but 
the days are clear and pleasant. ToStfafclW the 
close of this month, the cold begins Vety sensibly 
to moderate; light showers occasforihlty prevail, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. The 
thermometer, at the beginning of the moiitli, is 
seldom above 60° at noon, brtt towards: the end 
frequently rises to 70°. 

In October there are also occasional sftcwers, 
but the weathef, upon the ^hole, is clear and 
pleasant. The days* gradually become warmer, 
and the blighting north-west* winds are to be 
apprehended. The s6a rind land breezes again 
resume their full sway ; the thermometer at sun- 
rise varies from 50° to 60°, and at noon fs fre- 
quently lip to 80 b . In Novfcmbe/ th6 weather 
ftiay be again called h6t; dry parching ^iiids 
prevail as the month advances, arid squalls of 
thunder arid lightning, with rain, or hail. The 
thermometer at day-light is seldom under 65°; and 
frequeritly at noon rises to 80°,* 84°, and even gfr\ 

Such is the temperature througholif ihe year at 
Port Jackson. In the inland districts, i o tfie east- 
ward of the mountains, the thermotfief er is, tlpofi an 
Average, 5° lower in the riiorning, andthe sartfe num- 
ber of degrees higher at noon, tliTo'tightou'tthe Writer 
season ; but during the sumirier ihtittihs it ik 5° 
higher at aft hours of the day. On the mbtiA- 
tairis themselvfes, and in the country io the fybst 
Ward of i hem, the fclitaate, iri coiiseqiMtfe of titeir 
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superior elevation, is much more temperate; heavy 
fails of snow take place during the winter, and 
remain sometimes for many days on the summits 
of the most lofty hills; but in the vaMies the snow 
immediately dissolves. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen 
that the climate of the colony is, upon the whole, 
highly salubrious and delightful. If the summers 
a*e occasionally too hot for the European consti- 
tution, it will be remembered that the extreme 
heats are but of short duration, and that the sea 
and land breezes, which prevail at this season in 
at* almost uninterrupted succession, moderate the 
temperature so effectually, that even new comers 
are but little incommoded by it, and the old re- 
sidents experience no inconvenience from it what- 
ever. 

Abdominal and pulmonic complaints are the 
two most prevalent diseases. The abdominal com- 
plaints are confined principally to dysentery: this 
disorder is most common among the poorer classes 
and new eomars. In these, it is generally con- 
nected with the scurvy; and in both cases it is, for 
the most part, greatly aggravated by the exces- 
sive use of spirituous liquors, to which the mass 
of the colonists $re unfortunately addicted. 

The pulmonic affections are generally contracted 
at an early period by the youth of both sexes, and 
are occasioned by the great and sudden variations 
of temperature ; they are not, however, accom- 
panied with that inflammatory action which dis- 



tinguishes them in this country; but proceed 
slowly and gradually, till, from neglect, they ter- 
minate in phthisis. They are said to bear a strong 
affinity to the complaint of the same nature which 
prevails at the island of Madeira ; and it is re- 
markable, that in both these colonies a change of 
air affords the only chance of restoration to the 
natives, whereas foreigners, labouring under phthi- 
sis, upon their arrival in either of these places, 
find almost instantaneous relief. 

There are no infantile diseases whatever j the 
measles, hooping-cough, and small-pox, are en- 
tirely unknown. The latter disease was intro- 
duced among the natives before the foundation of J 
the colony, and committed dreadful havoc, but 
its recurrence has been guarded against by vac- 
cination. 

The colony of New South Wales possesses every 
variety of soil, from the sandy heath, and the cold 
hungry clay, to the fertile loam, and the deep 
vegetable mould. For the distance of five or six 
miles from the coast, the land is in general ex- 
tremely barren, being a poor hungry sand, thickly 
studded with rocks, and principally covered with 
a variety of beautiful heaths. 

Beyond this barren waste, which thus forms a 
girdle to the coast, the country suddenly begins 
to improve. The soil changes to a thin layer of 
vegetable mould, resting on a stratum of yellow 
clay, which is again supported by a deep bed of 
schistus. The trees of the forest are here of the 
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most stately dimensions, and consist of gums, 
iron barks, and the beef wood, or as it is generally 
termed, the forest oak. The loftiest trees in this 
country, if placed alongside the two former spe- 
cies, would appear as pigmies. The forest is ex-- 
tremely thick, but there is little or no under- 
wood ; a poor, sour grass, which is too effectually / 
shaded from the rays of the sun to possess any 
nutritive and fattening properties, shoots up in 
the intervals. This description of country, with 
a few exceptions, which deserve not to be parti- 
cularly noticed, forms another girdle of about 10 
miles in breadth, so that, generally speaking, the 
colony for about 16 miles into the interior may be 
said to possess a soil which has naturally no claim 
to fertility, and will require all the skill and in- 
dustry of itg owners to render it even tolerably 
productive. 

At this distance, however, the aspdct of the 
country begins rapidly to improve ; the forest is 
less thick, and the trees in general are of another 
description, such as the stringy barks, blue gums, 
and box trees. When you have advanced about 
four miles farther into the interior, you are at 
length gratified with the appearance of a country 
truly beautiful; an endless variety of hill and 
dale, clothed in the most luxuriant herbage, and 
covered with bleating flocks and lowing herds, at 
length indicate that you are in regions fit to be 
inhabited by civilized man. The soil has no 
longer the stamp of barrenness; a rich loam, rest- 



ii^tW a tobtttaftrtn of fat red efey, *ev&*& fee* &k 
cfejWh, is fouttd even on tile 1<ops of the ft%hest 
Mils*. Thte timber, strange as it may appear, is 
off inferior size, though still of the same nature, 
i. e. blue gum, box, and stringy bark. There is 
ifo underwood, and- the number of trees upon £*i 
acre seldom exceed SO 1 ; they dre, in feet, so thin, 
tharf a persoA May gallop withodt difficulty m every 
cfire'etiofr. Coursing the kangaroo is the favourite 
atoiuSentent of the colonists, who generally pursue 
thte anhtial at full speed on horseback, and fre- 
quferitl'y manage, notwithstanding its extraordinary 
swiftness, to be iti at the death, so trifling are the 
impediments occasioned by the forest. 

Tb6 aboVe description may be ipplied with to- 
lerable accuracy to the whole tract of country 
Which lies between this space and the Nepean 
River. The plains, however, on the banks of this 
river, which are hi many places of considerable 
eitent, are of far greater fertility, being a rich 
vegetable mould, many feet in depth, and have 
\frithout doubt beeft gradually formed by deposi- 
tions from it during the periods of its inundations. 
These plains gradually enlarge themselves until 
you arrive at the junction of the Nepean with the 
&a^kesbtfry, on each side of which they are com- 
monly from a mile to a mile and a half in breadth : 
the banks of this latter river are of still greater 
fertility than those of the fonner, and may vie in 
this respect with the far-famed banks of the NHe. 
The same acre of land here has been luiown to 
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pr6dtrce, ih the course 6f oii6 year; ^fcftsfitefe 1 o/ 
itfieat, &nd 100 of maize, 'the* settfete hive fever 1 
any occasion for manure, &frce the slimy deposi- 
tions from the river effectually countetatet thte' &t- 
hatrstion that would otherwise bfe produced by in- 
cessant crops. The timber oti t&£ banks of these 
rivers is for the most part apple-ttete, \frhich is* very 
beautiftiT, and bears, in its foliage and shapte, a 
striking resertiblance to the oak of this country : 
its W0t>d, howfever, is of no vdiie ei'cfept for firing, 
and! for the imriYen'se quantity of pot-ash Which 
migfit be made from it. The blue gum, and 
stringy bark, are also' V£ry cofaMoh on these 
flooded kndS, &nd of the very best desdrijbtioti. 
The banks of the Hawkesbury formerly produced 
cedrir, but it has long since entirely disappeared. 

The banks of these rivers, and indeed the \*^6le 
tract of country (generally speaking) which have 
been described, with the exception of the barren 
Waste in the vicinity of the coast, are, to use the 
colonial term, located, i. e. Either granted to in- 
dividuals, or attached as commons to the culti- 
vated districts. 

The Unappropriated tracts of land in the vicinity 
of Port Jackson, best adapted for colonisation, ar6 
first, th&t designated. the u Cow Pastures :"' this 
tract of idiiA has hitherto beeft reserved ftrf the 
rise of the gjoverrimeftt wild dattte, but AS these 
attfimaW have rioty totally disappeared, it is pro- 
teble the land will he Jofcated; it ii about SO tfnles 
frtoti Syd/tey, bonded oti the ea& by the rivet 



Nepean, and on the west by the Blue Mountains; 
it contains about 100,000 acres of good land, a 
considerable portion of which is flooded, and equal 
to any on the banks of the Hawkesbury. 

The next considerable tract of unappropriated 
land is the district called the "Five Islands :** it 
commences at the distance of abo.ut 40 miles to 
the southward of Sydney, and extends to Shoal 
Haven River, which forms its southern boundary: 
the ocean is its eastern boundary, and a branch 
of the Blue Mountains forms the northern and 
western boundaries : the only road to it, at pre- 
sent known, is down a pass so remarkably steep, 
that, unless a better be discovered, the communi- 
cation between it and the capital by land will always 
be difficult and dangerous for waggons. This 
circumstance is a material counterpoise to its ex- 
traordinary fertility, and is the reason why it is at 
present unoccupied by any but large stockholders. 
Those parts, however, which are situated near 
Shoal Haven River, are highly eligible for agri- 
cultural purposes, since this river is navigable, for 
about 20 miles into the country, for vessels of 70 
or 80 tons burden ; a circumstance which holds 
out to future colonists the greatest facilities for 
the cheap and expeditious conveyance of their 
produce to market. There are several streams in 
different parts of this district, which issue from 
the mountain behind, and afford an abundant 
supply of pure water. In many places there are 
large* prairies of unparalleled richness entirely 
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free from timber, and consequently prepared by 
the hand of nature for the immediate reception of 
the plough-share. These advantages, combined 
with its proximity to Sydney, have already began 
to attract the tide of colonization to it, and will 
no doubt render it in a few years one of the most 
populous, productive, and valuable, of all the dis- 
tricts. The soil is in general a deep, fat, vegetable 
mould ; and the land on the banks of the Shoal 
Haven River possesses equal fertility with the 
banks of the Hawkesbury. 

The surface of the country is thinly timbered, 
with the exception of the mountain which bounds 
it to the northward and westward; this is covered 
with a thick brush, but it is nevertheless extremely 
fertile up to the very summit, and peculiarly 
adapted, both from its eastern aspect and mild 
climate, for the cultivation of the vine. This large 
tract of country was only discovered about four 
years since, and has not yet been surveyed, its 
extent, therefore, is not precisely known, but, 
without doubt, contains several hundred thousand 
acres, including the banks of the Shoal Haven 
River ; these produce a great abundance of fine 
cedar and other valuable timber, for which there 
is an extensive and increasing demand at Port 
Jackson. 

The Coal River is the next tract of unappro- 
priated land. The town of Newcastle is situated 
at the mouth of this river, and is about 60 miles 



to the northward of Port Jackson. Its population, 

by the Jast census, was 550 souls j these, with tie 
exception of a few fr.ee settlers on the uppe 
banks .of this river, amounting with their familie 
to afcput 30 souls, and about 50 troops, are all in- 
corrigible offenders, who have been convicted in 
the, colony, and re-transported to this place, where 
tftey are worked in chains from sunrise to sunsef, 
and profitably employed in burning lime, and pro- 
curing coals and timber, as well for carrying on 
the public works at Port Jackson, as for the pri- 
vate use of individuals, who pay the government 
stipulated prices for these different articles. This 
set#e#?ent was, in fact, established with the two- . 
fold view of supplying the public works with these 
necessary articles, and providing a separate place 
of punishment for all who might he convicted of 
, crj^tneis in the colpnial courts. 

The coal mines here are considerably elevated 
,$>ove .the^e^e! qjf the $ea, and are of the richest 
descr^tjpn.' The veins are visible on the .abrupt 
• face .of tfye dijff, which borders t^he harbour, and 
are worked by ,adits or c^enipgs, which serve both 
,to cany off the water, .and to wheel away the 
, cq^ls. The .quantity prpcured in this ^asy .way is 
-xveiy great, and might he ipqcea^e^d to any .extent; 
so much more coals, indeed, are thus obtaiped than 
are required for the purposes of the government, 
ttyat they are glad to dispose of them to all per- 
sons wjio are willing to purchase, requirirjg in re- 
tinal a d\ity of 2^. §d. .per tpn, fipx q\ich jp are jn- 
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4efl4^1 f° r h^e consumption, »nd 5$. ,fpr suflijt ,ap 
aa;e ffor expectation. 

TJie lime procured at this settlement is made 
-from oyster shells, which are found in prodigious 
abundance ; these shells lie close to the banks of 
•the river, in beds off amazing size and f dept}i^ 
how th&y ewe there has ;lpng been a matter ^qf 
surprise pud speculation? tp the colonists : »thp 
,beds are generally fiv,e or sijc /eet abo,ve :|iig|i 
water mark. The process, of making the lime is 
extremely -simple and expeditious ; the sbetys are 
first dug up and sifted, and th^n piled over large 
heaps .of dry >voocJ> which are set fire to, anfl 
speedily convert the superincumbent mass iptp 
excellent lime : when thus made, it is shipped 
for Sydney, and sojd there at fijxe shilling jper 
bushel. 

The timber procured pn the banks, of this river 
is chiefly cedar andro$e-wood ; the cedar, bovver, 
is becoming scarce, in consequence of '4fte jjn- 
_mepse quantities that have bee# alre^dycutfdo^en, 
anfLcannot be any longer obtained without g#ing 
.at least 150 miles .yp the rives* ,at this di^^nc^, 
however, it is still to b|e had ui CQns^SJ&t^e 
abundance, and is easily floated do^ti to the £owp 
in jafts. The government dispone of this twpod 
in the same manner as the, coals, .at the price qf 
3/. for each thousand square feet, intended for 
home consumption, and 61. for the same quantity 
if exported. 

The harbour at the mouth of this river is tole- 



rably secure and spacious, and contains sufficient 
depth of water for vessels of 300 tons burden; 
the river itself, however, is only navigable for 
small craft of SO or 40 tons, and this only for 
about 50 miles above the town. This river has 
three branches, two of which are navigable for 
boats for about 120 miles, and the other for 200 
miles. The banks of all these branches are liable 
to inundations equally terrific with those at the 
Hawkesbury, and from the same cause, viz. the 
vicinity of the Blue Mountains. The low lands 
within the reach of these inundations are, if possi- 
ble, of still greater exuberancy than the banks of 
the Hawkesbury and Nepean, and of four times 
the extent. The high land is very thinly studded 
with timber, and equal, for all the purposes of agri- 
culture and grazing, to the best districts of Port 
Jackson. The climate, too, is equally salubrious, 
and it is generally believed that the summer heats 
are sufficient for the production of cotton*: in 
fact, under every point of view, this district con- 
tains the strongest inducements to colonization. 
It possesses a navigable river, by which its pro- 
duce may be conveyed to market at a moderate 
expense : it surpasses Port Jackson in the general 
fertility of its soil, and at least rivals it in the sa- 
lubrity of its climate : it contains in the greatest 

* There can foe little doubt of this. In America, cotton is par- 
tially grown as high as 39° north latitude, and generally south 
of latitude 36° north, where the climate is much colder than at 
Port Jackson. 
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abundance, coal, lime, and many varieties of va- 
luable timber which are not found elsewhere, and 
promise to become articles of considerable export. 

The country westward qfthe Blue Mountains 
ranks next in contiguity to Sydney, and claims 
pre-eminence, not so much from any superiority 
of soil in those parts of it which have been ex- 
plored, as from its amazing extent, and great di- 
versity of climate. These mountains, where the 
road has been made over them, are 58 miles in 
breadth ; and as the distance from Sydney to Emu 
Ford, at which place this road may be said to 
commence, is 40 miles, the beginning of the vast 
tract Qf country to the westward of them is about 
Q8 miles distant from the capital. 

The road which thus traverses these mountains 
is by no means difficult for waggons, until you 
arrive at the pass which forms the descent into 
the low country; here it is both steep and danger- 
ous ; carts and waggons, however, continually go 
up and down. 

The elevation of these mountains above the 
level of the sea is reckoned to be between 3 and 
4000 feet ; for the first 10 or 12 miles they are 
tolerably well clothed with timber, and produce 
occasionally some middling pasture ; but beyond 
this they are excessively barren. To the west- 
ward of these mountains the country abounds with 
the richest herbage, and is upon the whofe tole- 
rably well supplied yrith running water. In the 
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immediate vicinity of them there is a profusion of 
rivulets. 

This large and fertile tract of country is 
in general perfectly free from underwood, and 
in many places is without any timber at all. 
Bathurst Plains, for instance, where there is a 
commandant, a military dep6t, and some few set- 
tlers established, have been found, by actual ad* 
measurement, to contain upwards of 60,000 acres, 
upon which there is scarcely a tree. The great 
distance of this tract of country, as well as the 
difficulty of communicating with the capital, will 
prevent it from assuming an agricultural charac- 
ter: by way, however, of set-off against the mani- 
fest superiority which the districts to the east- 
ward of the mountains possess, in this respect, 
over the country to the westward of them, this 
latter is much better adapted for all the purposes 
of grazing and rearing cattle; the herbage is 
sweeter, and mor§ nutritive, and there is art un- 
limited range for stock, without any fear of tres- 
passing. There is, besides, for the first 200 miles, 
a constant succession of hill and dale, admirably 
suited for the pasture of sheep, the wool of which 
will without doubt eventually become the princi- 
pal export of this colony, and may be conveyed 
across these mountains at an inconsiderable ex- 
pense. A river of some magnitude has lately 
been discovered in this western territory by Mr. 
Oxley, the surveyor-general of the colony, A de- 
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ficiency of means prevented this gentleman from 
following uji his discovery to any distance ; but 
when he quitted the river its Gourse was nprtherly, 
and in latitude 32° 48' south, and 148° 58' east Ion- 
gitude, running through a beautiful country; its 
breadth about 850 yards, and of sufficient depth 
to float a line of battle ship. Should this rfver 
empty itself on the western coast of New Holland, 
as imagined, a distance of at least 2000 miles, 
some idea may be formed of its probable mag*, 
nitude. 

System of Agriculture. 

The system of agriculture pursued in this co- 
lony does not materially differ from that which 
prevails in this country. During the earlier stages 
of these settlements, the hoe husbandry w$s a ne- 
cessary evil ; but the great increase in the stock of 
horses and cattle has at last almost completely 
superseded it; and the plough husbandry is now, 
and has been for many years past, in general prac- 
tice. In new lands, indeed, the hoe is still un- 
avoidably used during the first year of their cul- 
tivation, on account of the numerous roots and 
other impediments to the plough, with which lands 
in a state of nature invariably abound. Until the 
year 1803, plough husbandry was confined to a 
few of the richest cultivators, from the exorbitant 
price of cattle. At that period, however, the go- 
vernment herds had so considerably multiplied, 
that governor King recommended the adoption of 
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the plough in general orders, and tendered okb 
at 981. per head, to be paid either in produce c: 
in money, at the end of three years, to all sue 
settlers as were inclined to purchase them. Thi 
custom has been' followed by all his successors: 
but as no abatement has been made in the price, 
and they can be obtained elsewhere at one-third 
of the amount, such only of the colonists now 
avail themselves of this indulgence as have no 
ready means of purchase, and are allured by the 
length of credit. 

Wheat, maize, barley, oats, and rye, are all 
grown in this colony; but the two former are most 
cultivated. The climate appears to be too warm 
for the common species of barley and oats ; but 
the poorer soils produce them of a tolerably 
good quality. The skinless barley, or as it is 
termed by some the Siberian wheat, arrives at 
very great perfection, and is in every respect much 
superior to the common species of barley; but the 
culture of this grain is limited to the demand 
which is created for it by the colonial breweries; 
the Indian corn, or maize, being much better 
adapted for the food of horses, oxen, pigs, and 
poultry; the produce too is much more abundant 
than that of barley and oats, and the season for 
planting it being two months later than for any 
other sort of grain, the settler has every motive 
for giving it the preference. Wheat may be sown 
any time from February to July, and even so late 
Its August, if that month happen to be moist ; but 
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the best months are April, May, and June ; the 
creeping wheat, however, may be sown in the 
commencement of February, and should it become 
too rank, it can easily be kept down by sheep, 
which are found to do this sort of wheat no manner 
of injury. To the farmer, therefore, who keeps 
large flocks of sheep, the cultivation of the creep- 
ing wheat is highly advantageous, since, in addi- 
tion to its yielding as great a crop as any other 
species of wheat, it supersedes the necessity of 
growing turnips, or other artificial food for the 
support of his stock during the severity of the 
winter, when the natural grasses become scanty and 
parched up with frost. The red and white lam- 
mas, and the Cape or bearded wheat, are the spe- 
cies generally cultivated. June is the best month 
for sowing barley and oats; but they may be sown 
till the middle of August, with a fair prospect of a 
good crop. Indian corn, or maize, maybe planted 
from the end of September to the middle of De- 
cember; but October is the best month: it is, 
however, a very common practice among the 
settlers on the fertile banks of the Hawkesbury 
and Nepean to plant what is called stubble corn, 
that is, to plant it among the wheat, barley, and 
oat stubbles, as soon as the harvest is over, with- 
out ploughing or breaking up the ground : maize 
is frequently planted in this way until the middle 
of January, and if the season proves sufficiently 
moist, yields a very abundant crop. The usual 
manner of planting it is in holes about six feet 



apart ; five grains are generally put ifi each of the 
holes ; the average produce of this grain, on ric 
flooded lands, is from 80 to 100 bushels per acr 
Wheat in the same situations yields from SO to 4 
bushels, and barley and oats about 50 bushels * 
acre* On forest lands, however, the crops are re 
so productive, unless the ground be well manured; 
but the wheat, barley, and oats, grown on this 
land, are much heavier and superior in quality 
The difference of the weight of wheat grown ir 
forest and flooded lands is, upon an average, not 
less than eight pounds per bushel. The former 
sort weighing 64 pounds, and the latter only 56 
pounds. 

The wheat harvest commences partially about 
the middle of November, and is generally over by 
Christmas. The maize, however, is not ripe until 
the end of March, and the gathering is not com- 
plete throughout the colony before the end of 
May, 

Potatoes, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
pease, beans, cauliflowers, broccoli, asparagus, let- 
tuces, onions, and, in fact, every species of vege- 
tables fcnoVn in this country, are produced in the 
fcolony; many of them attain a much superior de- 
gree of perfection, but a few also degenerate. To 
the former class belongthe cauliflower and broccoli, 
aiid the different varieties of the pea ; to the latter 
the bean and potatoe. For the bean in particular 
the climate appears too hot, and it is only t& be 
obtained in the stiffest clays and tfte dampest si- 
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tuations. The potartoe is produced on all soils in 
the greatest abundance, but the quality is not 
nearly as good as it is in this country : in this re- 
spect, however, much depends upon the nature of 
the soil* In stiff clays the potatoes are invariably 
watery and waxy, but in light sands and loams 
they are tolerably dry and mealy. Manure also 
deteriorates their quality, and in general they are 
best when grown on new lands. Potatoes are in 
consequence very commonly planted in the fields 
as a first crop, and are found to pulverize land, 
just brought from a .state of nature into cultiva- 
tion, more than any other root. An abundant 
crop of wheat, barley, or oats, may be safely cal- 
culated to succeed them, more particularly if a 
light covering of manure be applied at the time 
of their planting. 

The colony is justly famed for the goodness and 
variety of its fruits : peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
oranges, grapes, pears, plums, figs, pomegranates, 
raspberries, strawberries, and melons of all sorts, 
attain the highest degree of maturity in the open 
air; and even the pine-apple may be produced 
merely by the aid of the common forcing glass. 
The climate, however, of Port Jackson is not al- 
together congenial to the growth of the apple* 
currant, and gooseberry, although the whole of 
these fruits are produced there, and the apple, in 
particular, in very great abundance ; but it is de- 
cidedly inferior to the apple of this country: these 
fruits, however, arrive at the greatest perfection 
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in every part of Van Diemen's Island; and as the 
climate of the country to the westward of the 
Blue Mountains is equally cold, they will, without 
doubt, attain there an equal degree of perfection. 
Of all the fruits which are thus enumerated as 
being produced in this colony, the peach is the 
most abundant and the most useful. The dif- 
ferent varieties which have been already intro- 
duced succeed one another in uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the middle of November to the latter 
end of March, thus filling up an interval of more 
than four months, and affording a wholesome and 
nutritious article of food during one-third of the 
yean This fruit grows spontaneously in every 
situation,, on the richest soils as on the most bar- 
ren; and its growth is so rapid, that if you plant 
a stone, it will in three years afterwards bear an 
abundant crop* Peaches are in consequence so 
plentiful throughout the colony, that they are 
,every where given as food to hogs ; and when 
thrown into heaps, and allowed to undergo a pro- 
per degree of fermentation, are found to fatten 
them veyy rapidly. Cyder also is made in great 
quantities from this fruit, and when of sufficient 
age, affords a very pleasant and wholesome bever- 
age ; the lees, too, after extraction of the juice, 
possess the same fattening properties, and are 
equally calculated as food for hogs. 

Rearing of Cattle, &c. 
The system of rearing and fattening stock in 
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this colony is simple and economical. Horses, in 
consequence of their rambling nature, are almost 
invariably kept in enclosures. In the districts 
immediately contiguous to Port Jackson, horned 
cattle are followed by a herdsman during the day, 
in order to prevent them from trespassing on the 
numerous uninclosed tracts of land that are in a 
state of tillage, and they are confined during the 
night in yards or paddocks. 

In the remoter districts, however, which are 
altogether devoid of cultivation, horned cattle are 
subject to no such restraints, but are permitted to 
range about the country at all times : the herds 
too are generally larger, and although a herdsman 
is still required, as well to prevent them from 
separating into straggling parties, as to protect 
them from committing depredations, the expense 
of keeping them in this manner is comparatively 
trifling, and the advantages of allowing them this 
uncontrolled liberty to range very great, since 
they are found during the heat of summer to feed 
more in the night than in the day : this, therefore, 
is the system which the great stockholders in- 
variably pursue. Few of them possess sufficient 
land for the support of their cattle } and as their 
estates too, however remote the situation in which 
they may have been selected, have for the most 
part become surrounded by small cultivators, who 
seldom or never inclose their crops, they generally 
recede with their herds from the approach of co- 
lonization, and form new establishments, where 



the liability to trespass does not exist; they ths 
become the gradual explorers of the country, and 
it is to their efforts to avoid the contact of agri 
culture that the discovery of the best districts 
yet known in the colony is ascribable. 

The management of sheep is in some respects 
different ; they are never permitted to roam during 
the night, on account of the native dog, which is 
a great enemy to them, and sometimes during- the 
day makes great ravages among them, even under 
the eye of the shepherd. In every part of the 
country, therefore, they are kept by night either 
in folds or yards : in the former case, the shepherd 
sleeps in a small moveable box, which is shifted 
with the folds, and with his faithful dog affords 
a sufficient protection for his flock against the 
attempts of these midnight depredators. In the , 
latter, the paling of the yard is made so high that ' 
the native dog cannot surmount it. 

The natural grasses of the colony are sufficiently 
good and nutritious at all seasons of the year for 
the support of every description of stock, where 
there is an adequate tract of country for them to 
range over. But, in consequence of the complete 
occupation of the districts which are in the more 
immediate vicinity of Port Jackson, and from the 
settlers in general possessing more stock than their 
lands are capable of maintaining, the raising of 
artificial food for the winter months has of late 
years become very general among such of them 
as are unwilling to send their flock 8 an< * herds 
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into the uninhabited parts of the interior : it iff, 
indeed, surprising that so salutary a precaution 
has been so long in disuse; since, such is the 
luxuriance of the natural grass during the summer, 
that it is the general practice, after the seeds 
wither away, to set fire to it, and thus impro- 
vidently consume what, if mown and made into 
hay, would afford the farmer a sufficiency of 
nutritious food for his stock during the winter. 

The custom of setting fire to the grass is most 
prevalent during the months of August and 
January, that is, just before the commencement 
of spring and autumn, when vegetation is on the 
eve of starting from the slumber which it has 
experienced alike during the extremes of the 
winter's cold ad of the summer's heat. If a fall 
of rain happily succeed these fires, the country 
soon presents the appearance of a field of young 
wheat, and, however repugnant this practice may 
appear to an English farmer, it is absolutely un- 
avoidable in those districts which are not suf- 
ficiently stocked $ since cattle of every descrip- 
tion refuse to taste the grass the moment it 
becomes withered. 

The artificial food principally cultivated in the 
colony are turnips, tares, and Cape barley* and 
for those settlers in particular who have flocks of 
breeding sheep, the cultivation of them is highly 
necessary, and contributes materially to the growth 
and strength of the lambs. On those also who 



keep dairies, this practice of raising artificial food 
is equally incumbent, the natural grasses being 
insufficient to keep milch cows in good heart during 
the winter, when there is the greatest demand for 
butter. Good meat, too, is then to be had with 
difficulty; there cannot, therefore, be any doubt 
that it would answer the purposes even of the 
grazier to have recourse to artificial means of 
fattening his stock at that season, since it is then 
that he would be enabled to obtain the readiest 
and highest price for his fat cattle. 

Price of Cattle, &c. 

The price of all manner of stock is extreme// 
low, considering the short period which has elapsed 
since the foundation of the colony. A very good 
horse for the cart or plough may be had at from 
10/. to 15/., and a better saddle or gig horse, from 
20/. to SO/., than could be obtained in this country 
for double the money. Very good milch cows 
may be bought at from 51 to 10/. ; working oxen 
for about the same price ; and fine young breeding 
ewes at from 1/. to 8L f according to the quality 
of their fleece. It frequently happens, particularly 
at sales by public auction, that stock may be 
purchased at one-half, or even one-third, of the 
above prices, and there is every probability that 
their value will be still less before the expiration 
of 10 years, as the following account will show 
their rapid increase : 
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Number of stock in New South Wales in 

Teari. Horses. Horned cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 

1800 163 1024 6124 

1813 1891 21,513 65,121 

1817 3072 44,753 170,420 17,840 

Price of Labour. 

The price of agricultural labour is at present 
very low ; but the wages of artificers, particularly 
of such as are most useful in infant societies, are 
considerably higher j a circumstance which is prin- 
cipally to be attributed to the practice of select- 
ing from among the convicts all the best mechanics 
for the government works. Carpenters, stone- 
masons, bricklayers, wheel and plough-wrights, 
blacksmiths, coopers, harness-makers, sawyers, 
shoe-makers, cabinet-makers, and in fact all the 
most useful descriptions of handicrafts, are con- 
sequently in great demand, and can easily earn 
from eight to ten shillings per day. 

The price of land is entirely regulated by its 
situation and quality. So long as four years 
back, 150 acres of very indifferent land, about 
SAths of a mile from Sydney, were sold in lots of 
12 acres each, and averaged 14/. per acre. This, 
however, is the highest price that has yet been 
given for land not situated in a town. The 
general value of unimproved forest land, when it 
is not heightened by some advantageous locality, 
as proximity to a town or navigable river, cannot 
be estimated at more than 5s. per acre. Flooded 



land will fetch double that stim. But on the 
banks of the Hawkesbury, as far as that river is 
navigable, the value of land is considerably greater; 
that which is in a state of nature being worth 
from 3/. to 51. per acre, and that which is in a 
state of cultivation, from 8/. to 10/.: the latter 
description rents for 90s. or 80$. per acre*. 

The price of provisions, particularly of agricul- 
tural produce, is subject to great fluctuations, and 
will unavoidably continue so, until proper measures 
are taken to counteract the calamitous scarcities 
at present consequent on the inundations of the 
Hawkesbury and Nepeant. In the year 1806, 
the epoch of the great flood, the old and new 
stacks on the banks of those rivers were all swept 
away, and before the commencement of the follow- 
ing harvest, wheat and maize attained an equal , 
value, and were sold at 51. and 6L per bushel 
Even after the last overflow of these rivers, in the 
month of March, 1817, wheat rose, towards the 
close of the year, to 31s. per bushel, and maize to 
20s„ and potatoes to 32s. Qd. per cwt. although a 
very considerable supply (about 20,000 bushels) 
was immediately furnished from Van Diemen's 

* It appears that upon the arrival of any emigrant of respecta- 
bility, he may, by proper application to the governor, procure a 
grant of 800 acres ; and any man, with the means of commencing 
agriculturist, and of good character, may obtain 50 or 100 acres. 

f These scarcities will, of course, be partially avoided, when 
the lands become cultivated that are beyond the reach of the. 
inuu4ations. a 
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Island. But for this speedy and salutary succour 
the price of grain would have been very little 
short of what it was in the year 1806. The 
general price of provisions, when the crops have 
not suffered from flood or drought, is, wheat, 9s., 
maize, 8s. 6d., barley, 5s. 9 oats, 4$. 6d. per bushel, 
and potatoes 6s. per cwt. 

The price of meat is not influenced by the 
same causes, but is, on the contrary, experiencing 
a gradual and certain diminution. By the last 
accounts, good mutton and beef were to be had 
for 6d. 9 veal for 8d. 9 and pork for 9d. per lb. 
Wheat was selling in the market at 8s. 8</., oats 
at 4&, barley at 5s. 9 maize at 5s. 6d. per bushel ; 
potatoes at 8s. per cwt., fowls at 4s. 6d. 9 ducks 
at 6s. per couple, geese at 5s., turkies at 7$- 6d. 
each, eggs at 2s. 6d. per dozen, and butter at 
2s. 6d. per lb. The price of the best wheaten bread 
was fixed by the assize at 5i for the loaf, weight- 
ing 2lbs. 

This colony already contains extensive manu- 
factories of coarse woollen cloths, hats, earthen? 
ware, pipes, salt, candles, and soap; there are 
also breweries and tanneries, wheel and plough- 
wrights, gig-makers, harness-makers, cabinet- 
makers, and indeed all sorts of mechanics and 
artificers that could be required in an infant so- 
ciety, where objects of utility are naturally in 
greater demand than articles of luxury. 

The colonists carry on a considerable commerce 
with this country, the East Indies, and China.; 
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but they have scarcely any article of export to 
offer in return for the various commodities sup- 
plied by those countries. The money expended 
by government for the support of the convicts, 
and the pay and subsistence of the civil and mi- 
litary establishments, are the main sources from 
which they derive the means of procuring those 
articles of foreign growth and manufacture which 
are indispensable to civilized life. They have, 
however, at last a staple export, which is rapidly 
increasing, and promises in a few years to suf- 
fice for all their wants, and to render them quite 
independent of the expenditure of the govern- 
ment; this is the fleeces of their flocks, the best 
of which are found to combine all the qualities 
that constitute the excellence of the Saxon and 
Spanish wools. The sheepholders in general have 
at length become sensible of the advantage of di- 
recting their attention to the improvement of their 
flocks. The exportation of this highly valuable 
raw material is as yet but very limited ; last year 
(1818) it only amounted to 8000/. ; but when it is 
considered that in 1817 there were 170,420 sheep 
in the colony, and that the majority of the sheep- 
holders are actively employed in crossing their 
flocks with tups of the pure Merino breed, it 
may easily be conceived what an extensive ex- 
portation of fine wool may be effected in a few 
years. 

The whole annual income of the colonists in 
New Holland cannot be estimated at more than 
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125,000/., and the following sub-division of it may 
be considered as nearly correct : 



Money expended by the government for the 
support of convicts, and the pay and sub- 
sistence of officers, &c. . 80,000 % 

Money expended by shipping not belonging 
to the colony . . . 12,000 

Various articles of export, such as seal skins, 

oil, and sandal wood . . . 15,000 

Wool grown in the colony . . 8000 

Sundries * . . . 20,000 



125,000 



The duties collected in the colony amount to 
about 21,000/. per annum, and are chiefly derived 
from the importation and retail of spirituous 
liquors. This amount 'is large for such an infant 
colony, but it is disbursed for the benefit of the 
colonists : one-eighth of it is solely devoted to 
the education of youth, and the remaining seven- 
eighths are appropriated to various purposes of 
internal economy, such as the construction and 
repair of roads and bridges, &c. &c. 

The vine and the olive, tobacco, hemp, flax, 
and linseed, are productions to which the climate 
and the soil of this colony are remarkably con* 
genial. Nearly 50007. worth of tobacco and 
10,000/. worth of spirituous liquors are annually 
imported. 

A licence for retailing spirits costs 25L per an- 
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mim ; one for Mewing, 30/. ; one for retailing beer, 
51. per annum. Distillation is strictly prohibited. 

The number of inhabitants of New South Wales, 
oh the 27th of November, 1817, was as follows, 
(exclusive of the settlement on the Coal river, 
containing 550 souls, about 70 of whom were 
free) : 

' Free persons. Soldiers. Convicts. Total. 

9757 610 6297 16,664 

' Total number of inhabitants in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen's Island, in November, 
1817, 20,328. 

A Statement of Land in Cultivation, #<?. on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1817* 

ACRES. 

Wheat. Maize. Barley. Oats. Feuefc Pott- Garden ft Cleared Total 
Beans. toet. Orchard. Ground. granted. 

18,462 11,714 856 156 204 559 863 47,564 235,000 

Emigration. 

The manufacturing interests of this colony are 
not in a very prosperous condition ; it does not, 
therefore, hoH out any inducements to persons 
of this class ; nor would the situation of the mere 
labourer be much improved, unless he had the 
means of forming an agricultural establishment : 
there is no doubt, however, but that he would be 
able to procure work, as he would always have 
a preference to those who have been under the 
operation of the law. Artizans and mechanics, 



vho are skilled in all works of utility, would, as it 
las already been observed, soon acquire an in- 
dependence. Any person having the means of 
baking out a steam engine of six or eight horse 
power, with, the requisite machinery for sawing 
boards, would find it answer extremely well. A 
timber merchant also might employ his funds very 
advantageously by establishing a timber-yard* 

A skilful brewer would succeed either at Syd- 
ney, or at Hobart Town (Van Diemen's). There 
are already several breweries in New South Wales; 
tout the beer which is made in them is so bad, that 
many thousand pounds worth of porter and ale is 
annually imported from England. This is in some 
measure occasioned by the inferiority of the barley 
grown at Port Jackson, but more, it is believed, by 
the want of skill in the brewers : this impediment 
to success would be removed by emigrating to Van 
Diemen's, since the barley raised there is equal to 
the best produced in this country. 

An expert dairyman, who could take out with 
him a moderate capital, would do well hi any of 
these settlements, but more particularly in New 
South Wales. Butter, as it has been already re- 
marked, is still as high as 2s. 6d. per pound. The 
extreme dearness of this article arises principally 
from the natural grasses not being sufficiently nu- 
tritive to keep milch cattle in good heart, and from 
the colonists not having yet got into the proper 
method of providing artificial food. Any one, 

t 2 
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therefore, who would introduce the dairy system 
practised in this country could hardly fail of find- 
ing his account in it. 

Mercantile operations, on a moderate scale, 
offer every prospect of success to an experienced 
man of business and some capital; and the extra- 
ordinary fluctuations which are incessantly taking 
place in this colony in the prices of all sorts of 
-merchandize are evidently capable of being turned 
«to great account by a skilful and cool calculator. 

The advantages which the colony offers to other 
classes of emigrants, however great, are absolutely 
of no weight when placed in the balance of com- 
parison against those which it offers to the ca» 
pitaiist, who has the means to embark largely in 
the breeding of fine-woolled sheep. It may be 
safely asserted, that of all the various openings 
which the world at this moment affords for the 
profitable investment of money, there is not one 
equally inviting as this single channel of enter- 
prize offered by the colony. The proof of this 
assertion (says Wentworth) I shall rest on a cal- 
culation so plain and intelligible, as, I hope, to be 
within the scope of the comprehension of all. Be- 
fore we proceed, however, it is necessary to settle 
a few points as the data on which the calculation 
is to be founded; viz. the value of the wool, the 
% weight of the fleece, and the number of sheep to 
be kept in a flock. With regard to the value of 
the wool grown in this colony, the last importa- 



bns of the best quality averaged 5s. 6<£ per pound 
3l the fleece. This was sold in March, 1819 ; and 
s the market was at that timS overcharged, and 
,s, moreover, the best description of wool yet, pro- 
Liaced in this colony is far from having obtained 
.lie perfection of which it is capable, and which a 
f!e^w more crosses with the *pure breed will un- 
doubtedly effect in it, it may be safely concluded 
that this is the lowest price at which this sort of 
aktooI will be ever sold. This will be more evident 
if we contemplate the gradual rise in value which 
the wool from the same gentleman's flocks (Mr, 
IM* Arthur) has experienced during the last four 
years. In 1816, it was sold (in London) for 2s. 6d. 
per pound in the fleece ; in March, 1818, for 3s.J5d. 
per pound; in July, 181{£ for 4s. 4rf. per pound ; 
and in March, 1819, for 5s. 6d. per pound. For 
some of this last quantity of wool, properly sorted 
and washed, Mr. Hurst of Leeds was offered 9s. 
per pound, and refused it. To take the future 
average price of wool at 5s. 6d. per pound is, 
therefore, forming an estimate which, in all pro- 
bability, will fall far short of the truth. However, 
let this be one of our data; and let us allow three 
pounds, which is also an estimate equally mo- 
derate, as the average weight of each fleece. The 
weight of a yearling's fleece maybe taken at three- 
fourths of a pound, and the value of the wool at 
2$. 9d. per pound. The number of ewes generally 
kept in a flock by the best breeders are about 330, 
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and we will suppose that the emigrant has the 
means of purchasing a flock of this size, of the most 
unproved breed* This, with a sufficient number of 
tups, may be purchased considerably under 1000/. 
These points being determined, let us proceed to 
our calculation. 
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It will be seen by the foregoing calculation that ; 
(with the most liberal allowance for all kind of 
expenses, casualties, and deteriorations, money 
sunk in the rearing of sheep in this colony will, 
in the course of three years, double itself, besides 
paying an interest of 75 per cent. ; any person, 
therefore, who has the means of embarking in * 
this speculation, could not fail, with common at- j 
tention, of realizing a large fortune in a few years. \ 
His chance of doing so would be still greater, if 
he should happen to be acquainted with the ma- 
nagement of sheep ; but this is by no means an 
indispensable qualification, for such is the fineness 
of climate both in the settlements in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen's Island, that all those 
precautions which are necessary to be observed in 
England, in order to shelter the animal from the 
inclemency of the seasons, are there quite super- 
fluous. Sheds, indeed, are not only useless but in- 
jurious; the flecks never do so well as when they 
are continually exposed to the weather; it is only 
necessary that the folds should be shifted every 
other day, or, if the sheep are kept by night in 
yards, to take care that these are daily swept out. 
The freight of wool from this colony has already 
been reduced to 3d. per lb. which is little more 
than is paid for its transport from Saxony ; and 
all the other expenses (with the exception of in- 
surance) are precisely the same. Upon these 
grounds, therefore, it may be safely asserted that 
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the world does not at present contain so advan- 
tageous, and, it might be added, so extensive an 
opening for the investment of capital as the one 
in question. 
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MEMORANDA. 



(Extracted from Mr. Mann* 8 Work) 



The following is the general course of cultivation adopted and 
justified by experience. 

January. 
The ground intended for wheat and barley ought to be now 
broken up 5 carrots should also be sown, and potatoes planted 
in this month are most productive for the winter consumption. 

February. 

A general crop of turnips for sheep, &c. should be sown this 
month, the land having been previously manured, cleared, ploughed, 
&c. This is also the proper month for putting Cape barley in the 
ground, for green food for horses, cattle, &c. 

March. 

Strawberries should be planted this month, and onions for im- 
mediate use should be sown. All forest land should be now 
sown with wheat 5 and turnips, for a general crop, in the propor- 
tion of one pound of seed to an acre of land. 

April. 

From the middle of this month, until the end of May, is the 
best season for sowing wheat in the districts of Richmond Hill, 
Phillip, Nelson, and Evan, as it is not so subject to the caterpil- 
lar, smut, rust, and blight. Oats may also be sown now for a 
general crop. Asparagus haulm should also be cut and carried 
off the ground, and the beds dunged. 
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May. 

Pease and beans for a field crop should be sown in this month ; 
but, in gardens, at pleasure, as yon may be supplied with them, 
as well as most other vegetable productions, salads, &c. nearly 
at all times of the year. 

June. 

This is the best season for transplanting all kinds of fruit- 
trees, except evergreens} layers may also be. now made, and cut- 
tings planted from hardy trees. Spring barley should be sown 
this month upon all rich land, three bushels to an acre. 

July. 

Potatoes which were planted in January are now fit for dig- 
ging. Stocks to bud and plant upon should now be transplanted} 
qabbage and carrots may be sown 5 and strawberries should be 
cleaned, and have their spring dressing. 

August. 

Potatoes must now be planted for general summer use 5 the 
ground prepared for clover at this season is best. Cucumbers and 
melons of all kinds should now be sown, and evergreens trans- 
planted. Vines ought to be cut and trimmed early in this month. 
Ground may this month also be ploughed for the reception of 
maize, and turnip land prepared for grass. 

September. 

This is the best season for grafting fruit-trees, and the ground 
should be entirely prepared for planting with maize. Grass-seed 
or clover should be sown in the beginning of this month, if the 
weather is favourable, and there is a prospect of rains. 

October. 

All fruit-trees now in bearing should be examined, and where 
the fruit is set too thick, it must be reduced to a moderate quan- 
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tity. The farmer should plant as much of his maize this month 
as possible, and clean ground for potatoes. 

November. 

In this mouth the harvest becomes general throughout the 
colony, and no wheat ought to be stacked upon the ground, as 
the moisture which arises from the earth ascends through the 
stack, and tends much, in this warm climate, to increase the 
weevil, which prove very destructive to the wheat. Evergreens 
may now be propagated by layers, and cabbage, lettuce, and 
turnips sown. 1 

December. 

The stubble-ground is frequently planted with maize in this 
month, so that it produces a crop of wheat and another of maize 
in the same year ; but the policy of thus forcing the ground is 
much questioned by many experienced agriculturists, and is sup- 
posed to have led to the ruin of some of those avaricious farmers. 
Cauliflower and broccoli seeds may now be sown. 



VAN DIEMEN'S ISLAND. 



THIS Island is situated between 40°, 42*, and 
43°, 43* of south latitude, and between 145°, 31', 
and 148°, 22' of east longitude, and separated from 
New Holland by Bass's Straits or Channel. 

The aborigines of this country are, if possible, 
still more uncivilised than those of New Holland* 
They subsist entirely by hunting, and have no 
knowledge whatever of the art of fishing. . They 
bear great animosity to the colonists, having been 
fired upon by them, soon after their first settle- 
ment, by which numbers were killed. Fortunately, 
however, for the settlers, the natives have seldom or 
never been known to act on the offensive, except 
when they have met their persecutors singly. 
Two persons with muskets may traverse the island 
from one end to the other in the most perfect 
safety. 

Van Diemen's Island has not so" discouraging 
and repulsive an appearance from the coast as 
New Holland. Many fine tracts of land are found 
on the very borders of the sea, and the interior is 
almost invariably possessed of a soil admirably 
adapted to all the, purposes of civilized man. 
The island is upon the whole mountainous, and 



consequently abounds in fine streams. On the 
summits of many of the mountains there are large 
lakes, some of which are the sources of con- 
siderable rivers. Of these the Derwent, Huon, 
and Tamar rank in the first class. 

There is perhaps no island in the world of the 
same size which can boast of so many fine 
harbours : the best are the Derwent, Port 
Davy, Macquarrie Harbour, Port Dalrymple, 
and Oyster Bay. The first is on its southern side; 
the second and third on its western ; the fourth 
on its northern ; and the fifth on its eastern : so 
that it has excellent harbours in every direction. 
This circumstance cannot fail to be productive of 
the most beneficial effects, and will most materially 
assist the future march of colonization. 

There is almost a perfect resemblance between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms of this island 
and of New Holland. The native dog, indeed, is 
unknown here; but there is an animal of the 
panther tribe in its stead, which, though not found 
in such numbers as the native dog is in New 
Holland, commits great havoc among the .flocks. 
It is true that its ravages are not. so frequent, but 
when they happen they are more extensive. This 
animal is very cowardly, and by no means formi- 
dable to man : unless, indeed, when taken by sur- 
prise, it invariably flies his approach. 

In the feathered tribe of the two islands there 
is scarcely any diversity. It has many varieties 
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of poisonous reptiles, but they are neither so nu- 
merous nor so venemous as in New Holland* 

In the trees of the forest there is little dif- 
ference : Van Diemen's wants the cedar, mahogany, 
and rose- wood ; but it has very good substitutes 
for them in the black wood, and Huon pine, 
which Is a sperfes of the yew-tree, and remarkable 
for its strong odoriferous scent, and extreme 
durability. . 

*The principal mineralogiqal productions of this 
island, are iron, copper, alum, coals, slate, lime* 
stone, asbestos, and basalts : all of which, with 
the exception of copper, are to be had in the 
greatest abundance. 

HOBART TOWN. 

Hobart Town, which is the seat of the lieutenant 
governor, stands nine miles up the river Derwent. 
It was founded only 15 years since ; and indeed 
the rudeness of its appearance sufficiently indicates 
the recency of its origin. The houses are in 
general of a mean description, seldom exceeding 
one story in height : even the government-house is 
of very bad construction j the residences, indeed, of 
many individuals far surpass it. The population 
may be estimated at about 1000 souls. 

This town is built principally on two hills, 
between which there is a fine stream of excellent 
water, that issues from the Table Mountain, and 
falls into Sullivan's Cove. On this stream a 
flour-mill has been erected, and there is sufficient 

v 
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fell in it for two or three more. There are 4I9& 
within a short distance of the town several other 
streams, which originate in the same mountain, 
and are equally well adapted to similar purposes. 
This is an advantage not possessed by the in- 
habitants of Port Jackson, since there is not, in 
any of the cultivated districts to the eastward of 
the Blue mountains, a single run of water which 
can be pronounced in every respect eligible for 
the erection of mills. Wind-mills are in con- 
sequence almost exclusively used for grinding 
com in Sydney j but in the inland towtis and 
districts, the colonists are in a great measure 
obliged to have recourse to hand-mills, as the 
winds, during the greatest part of the year, are 
not of sufficient force tq penetrate the forest and 
set mills in motion. 

The elevation of the Table Mountain, which 
is so called from the gre$t resemblance it bears to 
the mountain of the same name at the Cape of 
Good Hope, is generally estimated at about 6000 
feet above the level of the sea. During 3-4ths of 
the year its summit is covered with snow, and the 
same violent gusts of wind blow from it as from 
that at the Cape. These blastf are happily con- 
fined to the precincts of the mountain, and seldom 
last above three hours ; but nothing can exceed 
their violence at the time* 

The harbour at and conducting to the iiwf 
Derwent yields to none in the world j perhaps 
surpasses every other. < There are two entrances 
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to this river, which are separated by Pitt's Island; 
one is termed D'Entrecasteaux's Channel, thfe 
other Storm Bay. D'Entrecasteaux's Channel, 
from Point Collins up to Hobart Town, a distance* 
following the course of the water, of 37 miles, is 
One continued harbour, varying in breadth from 
eight to two miles, and in depth from 80 t<> 
4 fathoms. The river Derwent itself has three 
fathoms water for eleven miles above the town, 
and is consequently navigable thus far for vessels 
of the largest burden. Reckoning therefore 
from Point Collins, there is a line of harbour 
in D'Entrecasteaux's Channel and the Derwent, 
together, of forty-eight miles* completely land- 
locked, and affording the best anchorage the whole 
way. 

The entrance by Storm Bay does not offer the 
same advantages, for it is 22 miles broad, and ex- 
posed to the winds from the south and south- 
west. Vessels with good anchors and cables have, 
however, nothing to fear. 

Storm Bay, besides thus forming one of th* 
entrances to the river Derwent, leads' to another 
veiy good harbour, called North Buy, 16 miles 
long, and in some places six and a half wide ; the 
greater pail is perfectly land-locked, and affords 
excellent anchofage in from 2 to 15 fathoms water. 

All the bays and harbours which have been 
just described abound with right whale at a par. 
ttenlar season of the year. During this period 
there art generally every year a few of the colonial 
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craft employed in the whale fishery ; but the 
duties which are levied in this country on all oils; 
procured in vessels not having a British register 
amount to a prohibition, and completely prevent 
the colonists from prosecuting this fishery farther 
than is necessary for their own consumption, and 
for the supply of the East India market. Between 
2 and 300 tons annually suffice for both these 
purposes. 

The whales frequently go up the river Derwent 
as far as the town ; and it is no uncommon sight for 
its inhabitants to behold the whole method of 
taking them, from the moment they are har-^ 
pooned until they are filially killed by the frequent 
application of the lance. 

PORT DALRYMPLE. 

This port is on the northern side of the island, 
and was discovered by Flinders in 1798. The town 
of Launcestont stands about 30 miles from its 
entrance, at the junction of the North Esk and 
the South, with the river Tamar. It is little 
more than an inconsiderable village, the houses in 
general being of the humblest description. JLts 
population is between 8 and 400 souls. The tide 
reaches 9 or 10 miles up the river, Esk, and the 
produce of the farms within that distance may be 
sent down to the town in boats; r but the.North 
Esk is unnavigable. '; :'_/ 

The Tamar has sufficient depth of water, as far 
as Launceston, for vessels of 150 tons, but the 
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navigation of this river is very intricate, and it is 
intended to remove the seat of government nearer 
to Port Dalrymple. 

Within a few miles of Launceston there is the- 
most amazing abundance of iron ; literally speak- 
ing, there are whole mountains of this ore, which 
is so remarkably rich as to yield 70 per cent* of 
purb metal. 

These mines have not yet been worked, but 
there can be no doubt that they will at no very 
remote period become a source of considerable 
Wealth to its inhabitants. 

There is a communication by land between 
Launceston and Hobart Town, which are about 
ISO miles distant from each other in a straight 
line, and about 160, following the windings of the 
route at present frequented. No regular road 
has been constructed between these towns; but 
the numerous carts and droves of cattle and sheep 
which are constantly passing from one to the 
other, have rendered the tract sufficiently distinct 
and plain. In fact, the making a road is a matter 
of very great ease, both here and at Port Jackson. 
The person, whoever he may be, that wants to 
establish a cart-road to any place, marks the trees 
in the direction he wishes to take, and these 
marks serve as a guide to all such as require to 
travel on it. In a very short time the tracks of 
the horses and carts that have passed along it 
become visible, the grass is gradually trod down, 
and finally disappears, and thus a road is formed. 
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Whereysr there iiappejjs to \# a str^m, er riv»r 
that is not forcible, it is customary to cut down 
two or three trees in some spot on its banks* 
where it is seen they will reach to the other side 
of it; across these, boughs or small trees are laid 
close together, and over all a sufficient covering 
of earth. 

Of this description are all the roads and bridged 
in Vm Diemen's, and many of them even in 
Port Jackson. The reason why the settlements 
on this island are so much behind the parent 
colony is not to be traced so much to the greater 
recenby of their origin, as to the circumstance of 
their inhabitants being for the most part esta- 
blished along the banks of navigable waters* At 
Port Dalrymple, the majority of the settlers have 
fixed themselves on the banks of the North Esk. 
The Perwent, too, it has been seen, is navigable 
fpr vessels of the largest burden for 20 miles 
from its entrance. A little higher up, indeed, 
there are falls in it which interrupt its navigation, 
but it is hardly yet colonized beyond these falls, 
and whenever that shall be the case it may easily 
be rendered navigable for boats, by the help of 
ferries, for a considerable distance further* Such 
of the agriculturists as have not settled on the banka 
of this river have selected their farms in the district 
of Pitt Water, which extends along-side of that 
spacious harbour called North Bay. These have 
consequently the aa*ne facilities as those on the 
banks of the Derwent for sending their produce 
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this, the cheapest mo<le of convey wee. It may, 
therefore, be perceived, that the superior ad- 
vantages which are thus presented by m inland 
navigation are the main causes why .the construc- 
tion of regular roads has been so much neglected 
in these settlement*. So far, indeed, is this want 
of roads from being an inconvenience to the in- 
habitants of jth$ra, that the facilities afforded by 
this inland navigation for the transport of ail sorts 
of agricultural produce to market is the principal 
point of superiority which they can claim over 
th^ir brethren at Port Jackson. 

There is but one court of justice in this island, 
the jurisdiction of whicib is purely civil, apd only 
extends to ple^s where the sum at issue dries hot 
exceed 50/. ; but no appeal lies from its decisions. 
All causes for a higher amount, and all criminal 
offences beyond the cognizance <pf the ; b?nqh of 
magistrates, are xemov^d to the courts at Port 
Jackson. 

Climate, &c. 

The climate of this island is equally healthy, 
and much more congenial to the European con* 
Sftitution than that of Port Jackson. The north*, 
west winds, which are there productive of such 
violent variations of temperature, are here niu 
known ; and neither the summers nor winters 
are subject to any great extremes of heat or odd* 
The jfrosts, indeed, are much more severe, and <tf 
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much longer duration, And the mountains, with 
which this island abounds, are covered with snow 
during the greatest part of the year ; but in the 
vallies it never lingers on the ground more than 
a few hours. Upon an average, the mean dif- 
ference of temperature between these settlements 
and those on New Holland (such as are to the 
eastward of the Blue Mountains, for the country 
to the westward of them is equally cold with any 
part of Van Diemen's) may be estimated at 10° of 
Fahrenheit at all seasons of the year. 

The prevailing diseases are the same as at Port 
Jackson, that is, phthisis and dysentery, but the 
former is not so common. Rheumatic com- 
plaints, however, which are scarcely known there, 
exist here to a considerable extent. 

Soil, &c. 

In this island, as in New Holland, there is 
every diversity of soil ; but certainly, in proportion 
to the surface of the two countries, this contains 
comparatively much less of an indifferent quality. 
Large tracts of land perfectly free from timber or 
underwood, and covered with the most luxuriant 
herbage, are to be found in all directions, but 
more particularly in the environs of Port Dal* 
rymple. This sort of land is invariably of th6 
very best description, and millions of acres still 
remain unappropriated, which are capable of being 
instantly converted to all the purposes of husbandry* 
There, the colonist has no expense to incur in clear* 
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ing his farm : he is not compelled to a great pre* 
Urninary outlay of capital before he can expect a 
considerable return : he has only to set fire to the 
-grass, to prepare his landjbr the immediate recep- 
Hon of the plough-share; so that, if he but possess 
a good team of horses, or oxen, with a set of harness, 
and a couple of substantial ploughs, he has the main 
requisites for commencing an agricultural establish- 
ment, and for ensuring a comfortable subsistence for 
himself and family. 

To this great superiority which this settlement 
may claim over the parent colony may be super- 
added two other items of distinction, which are 
perhaps of equal magnitude and importance. First, 
the rivers here have sufficient fall in them to pre- 
vent any excessive accumulation of water from 
violent or continued rains ; and are consequently 
free from those awful and destructive inundations 
to which all its rivers are perpetually subject. 
Here, therefore, the industrious colonist may 
settle on the banks of a navigable river, and 
enjoy all the advantages of sending his produce 
to market by water, without running the constant 
hazard of having the fruit of his labour, the golden 
promise of the year, swept away in an hour by a 
-Capricious and domineering element. Secondly, 
the seasons are more regular and defined, and 
those great droughts, which have been so frequent 
at Fort Jackson, are here altogether unknown. 
In the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, when the 
whole face of the country there was literally 
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burnt, up, and vegetation completely at a ata&d- 
itill for want of rain, &n abundant supply of it 
fell here, and the harvests in consequence were 
^ever more productive. Indeed, since this settle- 
ment was first established, a period of 15 years, 
the crops have never sustained any serious detri- 
ment from an insufficiency of rain; whereas, in 
4he parent colony, there have been, in the 31 
years that have elapsed. since its foundation, half 
a dozen dearths occasioned by drought, and at 
least as many arising from floods. 
- The circumstance, therefore, of Van Diemen's 
Island being thus exempt from those calamitous 
consequences, which are so frequent in New 
Holland, from a superabundance of rain in the 
one instance, and a deficiency of it in the other, 
is a most important point of consideration for all 
such as hesitate in their choice betwixt the two 
countries, and is well worthy the most serious 
attention of those who are desirous of emigrating 
to one or the other of them, with a view to become 
mere agriculturists. 

In the system of agriculture pursued in the two 
colonies there is no difference, save that the Indian 
com, or maize, is not cultivated here, because the 
climate is too cold to bring this grain, to maturity. 
Barley and oats, however, arrive at much greater 
perfection, and afford the inhabitants a substitutes 
although by no means an equivalent, fbr this highly 
valuable product. The wheat, too, which is raised 
here, is of a much superior description to the wheat 
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grown in any pf the district* of Port Ja«kson, 
and will always command, in the Sydney market, 
a difference of -price sufficiently great to pay for 
the additional cost of transport. The average 
produce, also, of land here is greater, although it 
does not exceed, perhaps not equal, the produce of 
the rich flooded lands on the banks of the Hawkey 
bury and Nepean, A gentleman who resided 
many years at Port Dalrymple estimates the 
average produce of the crops at that settlement 
as follows: wheat, 30 bushels per acre; barley, 
45 ; oats, 60. This estimate is not at all calculated 
to impress the English farmer with as favourable 
an opinion of the fertility of this settlement as it 
merits; but if he only witnessed the slovenly 
mode of tillage which is practised there he would 
be surprised, not that the average produce of the 
crops is so small, but that it is so great. If the 
same land had the benefit of the system of agri* 
culture that prevails throughout the county of 
Norfolk, it may be safely asserted that its produce 
would be doubled. The land on the upper banks 
of the river Derwent, and at Pitt water, is equally 
fertile ; but the average prQduce of the crops on 
the whole of the cultivated districts belonging to 
this settlement is at least one-fifth less than at 
Port Palrymple. 

This settlement does not contain either such a 
variety or abundance of fruit as the parent colony. 
The superior coldness of the climate sufficiently 
apcpunta for the former deficiency, and the greater 
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recency of its establishment for the latter. The 
orange, citron, guava, loquet, pomegranate, and 
many other fruits which attain the greatest per- 
fection at Port Jackson, cannot be produced here 
without having recourse to artificial means ; while 
many more, as the peach, nectarine, grape, &c. 
only arrive at a very inferior degree of maturity. 
On the other hand, the apple, currant, and goose- 
berry, and, indeed, all those fruits for which the 
climate of the parent colony is too warm, are 
raised here without difficulty. 

The system of rearing and fattening cattle is 
perfectly analogous to that which is pursued at 
Port Jackson. The natural grasses afford an 
abundance of pasturage at all seasons of the year, 
and no provision of winter provender, in the shape 
either of hay or artificial food, is made by the 
Settler for his cattle; yet, notwithstanding this 
palpable omission, and the greater length and 
severity of the winters, all manner of stock attain 
there a much larger size than at Port Jackson. 
Oxen, from three to four years old, here average 
kbout 700lbs. ; and ^ethers, from two to three years 
old, from 80 to 90lbs. ; while at Port Jacksob oxen 
of the same age do not average more than 500lbs., 
&ftd Wethers not more than 40lbs. At Port Dal- 
rymple it is no uncommon occurrence for yearly 
lambs to weigh from 100 to 120lbs., and for three 
year old wethers to weigh 150lbs. and upwards ; 
hut this great disproportion of weight arises in 
Some measure from the greater part of the sheep 
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at this settlement having become, from constant 
crossing, nearly of the pure Teeswater breed* 
Still the superior richness of the natural pastures 
of these southern settlements is, without doubt, 
the main cause of the increased weight at which 
both sheep and cattle arrive, since there is both a 
kindlier and larger breed of cattle at Port Jackson, 
which, nevertheless, neither weighs as heavy, nor 
affords as much suet, as the cattle there. This is 
an incontrovertible proof that the natural grasses 
possess much more nutritive and fattening qualities 
in this colony than in the other ; and the superior 
clearness of the country is quite sufficient to 
account for this circumstance, without taking 
into the estimate the additional fact, that up to a 
certain parallel of latitude, to which neither the 
one nor the other of the countries extend, the su- 
perior adaptation of the colder climate for the rear- 
ing and fattening of stock is quite unquestionable. 

The price of provisions is about on a par in the 
two colonies, or, if there be any difference, it is 
somewhat lower here. Horses, three or four years 
b&ck, were considerably dearer than at Port Jack*, 
son; but large importations of them have been 
made in consequence, and it is probable that 
their value is before this time completely equalized. 

The wage? of ordinary labourers are at least 
SO per cent higher, and of mechanics 50 per cent 
higher, than in the parent colony ; a disproportion 
solely attributable to the very unequal and in- 
judicious distribution that has been made of the 
convicts. 
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Hie progress made by this settlement in manu- 
factures is too inconsiderable to deserve notice. 

The commerce carried on by the colonists is of 
the same nature as that which is maintained by 
their brethren at Port Jackson. Like these, they 
have as yet no staple export to exchange for the 
various commodities they import from foreign 
countries, and are obliged to rely principally on 
the expenditure of the government for the means 
of procuring them. Their annual income may 
be taken as follows : 

Money expended by the government for the \ — q^. ^ 
support of officers and convicts / ' 

Money expended by foreign shipping . 3,000 

Wneat, &c exported to Port Jackson . 4,000 

Exports collected by the merchants at the > ' e /v . rt _ - 
settlement J 5 '°° ° ° 

Stmdried 2,000 O 

iii i *i ii 

«£44/X>0 



The duties are on the same scale as at Port 
Jackson, and amount to about 5000/. per annum. 

The number of inhabitant* in Van Diemen's 
is S114 f o£ which 2554 are in the district of the 
Derwent, and 560 at Port Dalrymple > and may 
he divided into the following classes : 

free persons. Soldiers. Convicts. 

218* 200 72* 
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Since this publication has been in the press, 
further accounts have been received from New 
South Wales relative to the state of that settle- 
ment, from which we extract the following par- 
ticulars : 

The advices received from Port Jackson, by the 
Foxhound, to the ISth June, contain information 
very important to the interests of this advancing 
territory. We some time since announced that a 
passage had been effected across the Blue Moun- 
tains, and that a most desirable country had been 
discovered to the west of those towering heights $ 
and we have now the additional gratification of 
stating, that a communication has been opened to 
it of easy access, running through lands of the first 
description. The colonists are indebted for this 
acquisition to their resources to the exertions of 
C. Throsby, Esq. a large land and stock-holder,, 
many years resident in New South Wales, wfco^ 
after two preceding attempts, succeeed in May 
last, with the assistance of two native guides, 
Coockoogonn, chief of the Burrah-burrah tribe, 
and Dual, in passing from the Cow-pastures difect 
fbt Bathurst, having encountered only those dif- 
ficulties inseparably attendant on fye first etfptotfertf 
of the forests of a new country. Mr. Throsby 
was, on the whole, occupied 15 days on die ex- 
pedition, his progress betog protracted from some 
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of his party falling ill, and bad weather ; but by 
the delay he had greater opportunity of examining 
the country on each side of his route; and in his 
letter to the gentleman from whom we have the 
information he says, " I have no hesitation in 
stating, we have a country fit for every and any 
purpose, where fine-woolled sheep may be in- 
creased to any amount, in a climate peculiarly 
congenial to them : ere long, you will hear of a 
route being continued to the southward, as far as 
Twofold Bay, and so on farther in succession 
through a country as much more beautiful and 
superior to the Cow-pastures as that now enviable 
district is to the land contiguous to Sydney, and 
where our herds, our flocks,, and our cultivation 
may unlimitedly increase, at an inconsiderable 
distance from the great and grand essential in a 
young colony — water carriage." 

The following extract of a general order from 
the governor on the occasion will evince his ex- 
cellency's estimation of the importance of Mr. 
Throsby's exertions : 

" G. and G. O. 

" Government-house, Sydney, May 31, 

" His excellency the governor having received 
and perused the journal of a tour lately made by 
Charles Throsby, Esq., by the way of the Cow- 
pastures tQ Bathyrst, in the new discovered country 
westward of the Blue Mountains, takes this early 
opportunity publicly to announce the happy result 
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of an enterprise which promises to conduce, in a 
very eminent degree, to the future interest and 
prosperity of the colony. 

" The communication with the Western Country 
having been heretofore over a long and difficult 
range of mountains, alike ungenial to man and 
cattle, from their parched and barren state, it 
became an object of great importance to discover 
another route, whereby those almost insurmount- 
able barriers would be avoided, and a more prac- 
ticable, and consequently less hazardous access 
effected to the rich and extensive plains of 
Bathurst. 

" His excellency adverts with pleasure to Mr. 
Throsby's general report of the capabilities, 
qualities, and features of the country intervening 
between the Cow-pastures and Bathurst; which 
he represents to be, with few exceptions, rich, 
fertile, and luxuriant ; abounding with fine runs 
of water, and all the happy varieties of soil, hill, 
and valley, to render it not only delightful to the 
view, but highly suitable to all the purposes of 
pasturage and agriculture. 

" The importance of these discoveries is en- 
hanced by the consideration, that a continuous 
range of valuable country, extending from the 
Cow-pastures to the remote plains of Bathurst, is 
now fully ascertained, connecting these countries 
with present settlements on this side the Nepean. 

" His excellency the governor, highly appre- 
ciating Mr, Throsby's services on this occasion, 

x 
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offers him this public tribute of acknowledgment, 
for the zeal and perseverance by which he was ac* 
tuated throughout that arduous undertaking ; and 
desires his acceptance of 1,000 acres of land in 
any part of the country discovered by himself 
that he may choose to select. 

" By command of his excellency, 
(Signed) " J. T. Campbell, Secretary." 

By the Shipley, that had sailed on the 1st of 
April, but has not yet arrived, between 200 and 
300 troops were sent home, which has left the 
colony with a force of only 500 men for its pro- 
tection. The number was deemed inadequate 
for the purpose, and the settlers (in other respects 
going on prosperously) were in anxiety and alarm 
on that account. An increase of military force 
has been long expected by the colony, as well as 
a. brig of war at Sydney. All the benevolent 
institutions, especially the Orphan School, founded 
by the excellent lady of their former governor, 
Captain Kipg, are producing the best effects on 
the rising generation. 

The progress of the settlements in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen'fr Land has been so rapid, 
that they now possess, of their own growth, all 
the necessaries of life, and are even enabled to 
make exportation of a surplus produce. They 
have lately sent horses to Batavia, cattle and 
salted meat to the Isle of France, and flour to the 
Cape of Good Hope, to assist in meeting the 
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distresses the inhabitants of that territory have 
lately experienced for the want of grain. Nor 
do these colonies less contribute to the wants 
of the mother country, which they supply with 
sperm, black oil, seal-skins of a superior descrip- 
tion, and wools of a quality vying with the best 
Saxon and Spanish. The ship Surrey is on her 
way to England, freighted with these valuable 
articles. The exertions of the colonists have 
hitherto been much retarded by the duties im- 
posed on their exports, but there is reason to 
hope these impediments will be removed, is a 
petition for that purpose, signed by the principal 
colonists, has been transmitted to the legislature, 
by the governor. We are now enabled to annex 
an abstract of the last public muster, concluded in 
the different settlements in November last (1818),. 
when the following results were ascertained : — 

Total of the population of the territory, 25,050 souls, being an 
increase, in one year, of nearly 5,000 inhabitants. 



Acres of wheat in cultivation 




20,100 


Ditto of ground ready for maize 




8,400 


Ditto of barley, oats, peas, and beans in cultivation 


1,990 


Ditto of potatoes 




730 


Ditto of gardens and orchards 




990 


Ditto of cleared ground 


. 


49,600 


Total quantity of acres held by individuals . 




290,600 


LIVE STOCK. 






Total number of horned cattle in the territory 




55,450 


Ditto of sheep . 




201,240 


Ditto of swine 




22,630 


Ditto of horses 


x 2 


3,600 
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The settlers are supplying the government 
stores with fresh beef, and mutton, and pork, at 
6d. per pound. The average market price of 
wheat in May and June last was 8s. 6d. per bushel ; 
and other necessaries of life equally reasonable. 

As a criterion of the luxuries enjoyed by the 
inhabitants in fruit, one garden, belonging to a 
gentleman a few miles from Sydney, contains the 
following extensive variety, and which are generally 
dispersed over the whole of New South Wales : — 
viz. oranges, citrons, lemons, pomegranates, lo- 
quatts, guavas, the olive, grapes of every species, 
pine apples, peaches, nectarines, apricots, apples, 
pears, plums, figs; English, Cape, and China 
mulberries ; walnuts, Spanish chesnuts, almonds, 
medlars, raspberries, strawberries, melons, quinces, 
and the caper, with others of minor value ; and 
such is the abundance of peaches, that the swine 
of the settlers are fed with them. In Van 
Diemen's Land the currant and gooseberry are 
particularly fine. 

It has at last been ascertained the colonists can 
furnish their mills with stones from their own 
soil, for which they have hitherto been compelled 
to resort 'to French iburrs ; but J. Blaxland, Esq. 
gives notice in the last Gazette, that his mill 
grinds wheat with stones of colonial produce, at 
one shilling per bushel. The steam-engine erected 
at Sydney by Mr. Dixon has proved of much 
service. 

The governor has again permitted the inha- 
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bitants to indulge themselves with annual races, 
for which purpose there is a most capital race- 
course adjoining Sydney ; and on the 4th June a 
silver cup, a silver bowl, cover, and ladle, were 
spiritedly contested for. 

As a singular proof of the intercourse already 
existing with Otaheite and New Zealand, we see 
the following inhabitants of these fine islands 
giving notice, in a Gazette of May last, of their 
departure from Port Jackson, as sailors in colonial 
vessels, viz. itom, Pautu, Popoti, Tiapoa, Moai^ 
Topa, Fiew, Aiyong, Howhoe ; and similar notices 
frequently occur. 

A new schooner, of 40 tons, built in the Crown 
dock-yard at Sydney, by command of the Prince 
Regent, as a present to the king of the Sandwich 
Islands, was launched in April, and was to be 
despatched immediately, properly equipped. 

At an annual examination of the public schools 
at Paramatta, a black native girl belonging to the 
Orphan School founded by Mrs. King bore away 
the second prize ; thus proving the aborigines are 
susceptible of sufficient mental improvement to 
adapt them to the purposes of civilized' associa- 
tion. 

The inhabitants of New South Wales were ac- 
commodated with a newspaper within a few years 
of its establishment ; and we see announced in one 
of its last numbers, that a literary periodical pub- 
lication was to make its first appearance the 1st of 
last month, under the title of The Australasian 



Magazine and Quarterly Register of AgricmUma 
and Commercial Information, the Fine Arts 9 <§xr. 

From the best information that has been cor 
veyed concerning the progress of , the settlement* 
in New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, it 
certainly seems preferable that government, in- 
stead of aiding emigrations to the unsettled parts 
of the Cape of Good Hope, should divert then 
to these colonies already established at so cod* 
siderable an expense ; that they should rather en- 
courage our overflowing population to adventure 
in an established community, where their fellow- 
countrymen are already experienced in the climate 
and soil, and in the peculiar cultivation adapted 
to them ; and where the natives, too, are harm- 
less ; , than subject them to the difficulties of first 
operations in a new country, exposed on either 
side to inroads from the Caffres and Bosjesmans; 
where they will be viewed with jealousy by all 
their neighbours, and be governed by laws (the 
Anglo-Dutch) uncongenial to their habits. 

It is certainly most desirable that those who, 
from whatever causes, are anxious to expatriate, 
should, under all probabilities, adventure to the 
most eligible situations ; and looking to what has 
already been accomplished in the territory we are 
speaking of, and to the results which may ra- 
tionally be expected from the capabilities known 
to exist there, and in despite of the distaste that 
may in some minds attach to a society which has 
originated from the outcasts of the mother-couii- 
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try, we are inclined to view them as among the 
most eligible asylums that can be offered. 

The report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat last session, in review of the 
state of our settlements in this part of the world, 
is daily expected to appear, and we look for some 
further information that may cause its again to re- 
turn to the subject. We understand it was repre- 
sented to the members of that committee, by a 
gentleman of many years experience in these co- 
lonies, that a vessel of 460 tons could be chartered 
to take out 50 families, consisting on an average 
of a man, his wife, and two children, at the small 
expense of 100/. each family, including their pro- 
visions on the passage, and allowing them sufficient 
tonnage for their baggage and stores. Settlers, 
on arrival in New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land, have a grant of land allotted to them pro- 
portionate to their powers of making proper use 
of it, with a certain number of laborers, who with 
their families are victualled from the public stores 
for six months. 



MEMORANDA 






Duties at New South JFalee and Fan Die* 

SHIPS from any part of the world importing 

nufactures of Great Britain excepted) to pay a 

cent, ad valorem on the amount of their respecti 

On every gallon of spirits landed 
Ditto wine ditto - 
On every pound of tobacco 
Wharfage on each bale, cask, or package 
The Naval Office to receive 5 per cent, on all d« 
collected at this port. 

Wharfinger'* Fees. 

On each bale, cask, or package, landed or shippei 

Metage per ton on coals 

Measure of timber, per 1000 feet 

The following duties to be levied and collect* 
Officer on the articles hereunder named, upon tl 
landing, whether for colonial consumption or re-sh 
On each ton of sandal wood 
On each ton of pearl shells ... 
On each ton of beech-le-mer 
On each ton of sperm oil (252 gallons) 

On each ton of black whale or other oil* . 
On each fur seal skin - 

On each hair ditto 

On each kangaroo ditto 

On cedar, or other timber, from Shoal Haven, or an 
other part of the coast or harbours of New Soutl 
Wales (Newcastle excepted, as the duties ar< 
already prescribed there), when not supplied * 
government labourers for each solid foot - \ 

* The* .re merely colonial duties; it it the duty in thii cou 
amount! to a prohibition. * m 
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For every 20 spurn from New Zealand or elsewhere - 10 
On timber, in log or plank, from New Zealand or else* 
where, for each solid foot - -> - - 1 

Fees and Dues in the various Offices, 
secretary's office. — governor's fees. 

For the great seal to every grant, not exceeding 1000 

acres - - - - -050 

For all grants exceeding 1000 acres, for every 1000 
each grant contains - - - - 2 6 

For a licence of occupation - - - -050 

Secretary's Fees, 

For every grant, and passing the seal of the province, 

if under 100 acres - - -050 

Between 100 and 500 acres - - - - '0 10 

All above - -- - - -0 15 

In grants of land, where the number of proprietors 

shall exceed 20, each right - - - 2 6 

In ditto, where the number of proprietors shall not ex- 
ceed 204-the same as for grants in proportion to 
the quantity of land. 
For license of occupation of land - - - 2 

For every grant of land from 1000 to 20,000 acres, 
take for the first 1000 acres 15*. and for every 1000 
acres more, 2s. 6d. 

\ 

Fees to be taken by the Surveyor General of Land* 

For each grant, not exceeding - 40 acres 7 6 

Ditto - 90 ditto O 10 

Ditto - - - 190 ditto 15 

Ditto - - 250 ditto 1 

Ditto - - 350 ditto 1 10 

Ditto - - - 400 ditto 2 0' 

Ditto - - - 750 ditto 2 12 6 

Ditto - ... 1000 ditto 350 



Ditto, on town l eas es , per loot on street front - 

And on all gnats exceeding 1000 acres for each 

acres so exceeding - - , 

Auditor's Fee** 
For the auditing of every grant 

Registrar* * Fees. 

For recording a grant of land, for or under 500 i 
For ditto from 500 to 1000 acres 
For every 1000 acres to the amount of 20,000 - 
For recording a grant of a township 




OBSERVATIONS. 



OF the beneficial results of emigration, in a 
pecuniary point of view, to those who leave this 
country with the intention of employing themselves 
in agriculture, there can be little doubt; for 
whether we look to the United States of America, 
or to our own colonies, it will be found that the 
mere increase in the value of the land alone, after 
15 or 20 years' occupation, independent of the 
produce from it during that period, offers large 
returns for their labors, and may justly be con- 
sidered amply sufficient to compensate for the 
deprivation of a few luxuries at the commence- 
ment of a settlement Previous, however, to any 
general observations, the author may perhaps 
materially assist some of his readers by recapitu- 
lating such advantages, and disadvantages, of each 
particular colony, as appear of sufficient mag- 
nitude to merit distinction, or influence the emi- 
grant in his choice. 

CANADA. 

The chief disadvantage of Canada is its climate; 
the severity of which, in the Lower Province, 
during six months of the year, is so great, as to 
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cause a complete obstruction to navif 
well as to impede agricultural and n 
kinds of employment: it is, therefore, pi 
requisite for such emigrants as have 
means of support than what may be der 
their daily labour, to endeavour to i 
colony as early in the spring as possil 
climate of the Upper Province, thouj 
present considered salubrious, probabl 
sequence of its not being yet sufficientl; 
is considerably milder than in the v 
Quebec and Montreal. 

The advantages of Canada to those wl 
capital are, it must be confessed, of s< 
nitude, and probably more than equal t 
stacles that may result from the coldnc 
climate; which, after all, is perhaps only 
nary evil, as the rapidity of vegetation d 
summer is in proportion 5 and it appears 
inhabitants of this, and of other cold < 
invariably look forward with pleasure tot 
season as a period of visiting, feasting 
creation ; and the unanimous accounts 
vellers in regard to the salubrity of Low* 
are sufficient proofs that though the se 
of the country may be sometimes unpl 
the feelings, it is not in the least injuric 
constitutions of the inhabitants. 

It must be recollected also, that th 
possesses an old established government, 
the state of society, and the manners of tl 
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are proportionably ameliorated. The means of 
education are of easy attainment. And the 
steam-boats in the summer, and the sleighs in 
the winter months, afford a facility of communica- 
tion throughout the year, far superior to what is 
enjoyed by any other colony: to which may be 
added, that it is a country of considerable trade ; 
possessing not only the advantages of a direct 
commercial intercourse with the mother country, 
and, by means of the Lakes, with the United States 
of America ; but also, that of supplying our West 
India settlements with grain and lumber, in which 
a very active trade is carried on, and West 
India produce received iti return, thereby causing 
an almost certain demand for superabundant pro* 
duce, as well as various openings for the employ* 
ment of capital. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The disadvantages of this colony are, the tar- 
renness of some parts of the soil ; the number of 
ferocious animals ; the Caffires ; the badness of the 
harbours ; the dangerous nature of the coasts ; and 
the wanf of navigable rivers. The ferocious 
animals and the Caffres are only temporary evils ; 
and although some parts of the soil be barren, 
there are others of a contrary description, parti- 
cularly in that situation selected for colonization 
by his Majesty's government : even the harbours 
may in time be improved ; but the nature of the 



Coasts, and the almost total want of 
rivers, are impediments not easily surmc 
The advantages of the Cape are, its 
which, although warm, is extremely hea 
its situation, which indeed can scarcely 
passed, and must ever afford to this 
facility of commerce with all parts of 
superior to that possessed by any other. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The disadvantages of New South "W 
the droughts from want of rain, the o\ 
of the rivers, and the circumstance of 
part of the inhabitants either being, < 
been, convicts. The droughts and im 
may be considered permanent evils ; tha 
ing the convicts can only exist a few yea 
as the numerous births, and the probabU 
of emigration, will shortly render the 
trifling in comparison to that of the < 
scriptions of inhabitants, notwithstani 
additional supply from England. The 
can scarcely be considered as an evi 
contiguous to the settlements are, pai 
vilized, and those of the interior seldom 
attack a man who is armed. 

The advantages this colony possesses ar 
good harbours and navigable rivers; in 1 
destructive animal except the wild dog, w 
occasionally attacks the sheep ; and i n * ts 
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which renders it extremely eligible for carrying 
on a commerce with the Cape of Good Hope, the 
East Indies, China, and, above all, with the whole 
o£ the western coast of South America, to which 
country the trade may in a few years become very 
considerable. 

VAN DIEMEN'S ISLAND. 

This island, with the single exception of one- 
third of the inhabitants being convicts, has no dis- 
advantage worthy of notice. Here are neither 
droughts nor inundations, and the natives are even 
more timid than those at Port Jackson, as well 
as fewer in number. It possesses the same ad- 
vantages, in a commercial point of view, as New 
South Wales. The harbours are not only nu- 
merous but good ; that of Hobart Town, in par- 
ticular, is supposed to be equal to any in the 
world ; and, above all, the climate is excellent, being 
nearly upon a par with that of the south of France, 
the snow seldom remaining in the vallies more 
thaii a few hours: it is indeed probable that it 
will be found even superior to that of New South 
Wales for the production of fine-woolled sheep, 
which, if Mr. Wentworth's calculation be correct, 
afford the most promising object for speculation. 

united States of America. 

In forming a comparison between the British 
Colonies and the United States, it will be un- 



necessary to allude to any but the n 
tory, all accounts being unanimous 
that part as the most eligible. 

The principal disadvantage in An 
of the emigrant being obliged to fwrd 
he intends for a settlement, which in 
lonies he ob tains free* ; nor is the cl 
sent so favourable as it has been repr 
fact being, that, in consequence of th 
of uncleared land, the country is ex 
ject to agues and fevers : these may ] 
appear as the woods decrease, but in 
the colonist is exposed to their effects 

The advocates for emigration to -. 
very strenuous in their endeavours to i 
the public the circumstance of that < 
sessing neither game laws, tithes, nor 
consequence; but it must be reco] 
the British Colonies are equally free 
evils. ( 

The author, therefore, is induced t 
• the British Colonies are, upon the i 
eligible for emigration than Americ 
standing the great distance of some o 
England. The following calculation 
pense of going to the Illinois, and t< 
most distant British Colonies, may, 
cline some of his readers to coincide i 
A family, consisting of a gentleman, \ 

* With respect to the Cape of Godd Vi0p*» ™ 
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children,/ and a female servant, sailed from the 
river Thames in May last for Van Dieraen's Island : 
the passage money was 300/. which was to include 
spirits, wine, &c. ; and the table was to be kept up, 
notwithstanding any delay at Madeira, or Rio Ja- 
neiro. If an emigrant, with the same number m 
family, intend to settle in the United States, say 
near Mr, Birkbeck's residence, he must first go 
to Baltimore, the passage money to which place 
would be about 150/. ; viz. 40/. each, for himself 
aud wife, 20/. for the servant, and 10/. each, for the 
children: upon his arrival at Baltimore, it will 
probably be necessary to remain a week, and then 
proceed over the Alleghany mountains to Pitts- 
buzg, about 250 miles \ here he will, perhaps, be 
obliged to stop another week, and then go down the 
Ohio river to the mouth of the Wabash, 910 miles, 
and thence near 100 miles farther; to take which 
journey, with even a very small degree erf comfort, 
including the expense of a week's stay at Balti- 
more and Pittsburg, could not cost less than 150/. 
more, making in the whole 300/. 

We will suppose each settler left England with 
a capital of 1000/.: this, deducting the expense of 
conveyance to the different points of their destina- 
tion, would be reduced to 700/. The settler, upon 
his arrival at Van Diemen's * with such a capital, 
would, upon making the usual application to the 
governor, receive a grant of 800 acres, free of ex- 

* These remarks and calculations are equally applicable to 
New South Wales. 

Y 







pense, except a small fee, and com 
his capital of 700/. to commence 
The settler in America, on the c 
purchase his 800 acres, which, at tfa 
Of one dollar 64 cents, per acre, is 
of 300L 9 leaving 400/. only to begin 

Independently of this great advam 
several others of less consequence 
the emigrant to Van Diemen's : 

Fijrst, in going the whole distance 
stead of the route just described t 
territory, which is not only unpleai 
hazardous with a family. 

Secondly, the settler, his family, 
at Van Diemen's, are victualled at t 
government for six months after the 

Thirdly, the price of labor is sea: 
of what it is in America. The labor* 
are convicts; but it is doubtful whe 
much worse than the back-woodsmei 
The attachment of servants to their 
in general, depend upon his treatmer 
he make it their interest to behave w< 
kindness when necessary, and by ho 
prospect of being rewarded after a c 
of service, it is more than probabl 
served that period faithfully. 

Fourthly, in forming a compariso 
fits likely to be derived by each 
balance is still more in favour of V; 
The high prices of agricultural P r( * 
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proportion to those in America, must ensure 
to the farmer a very considerable profit, as the 
outgoings, owing to the low price of labor, axe 
even less than in the United States. The cause of 
the high price of provisions, is the consumption 
made of those articles by the officers and convicts 
who are employed by government : these prices, 
therefore, are likely to continue' until the number 
of settlers shall be considerably increased. In the 
newly settled districts of America there are no 
inhabitants of this description: every one grows 
enough for himself and family, and, consequently, 
can have little occasion to purchase. 

» There is yet another circumstance to be taken 
into consideration, and to some persons very ma- 
terial : after you have located in America, several 
years must elapse before a town of any magnitude 
can arise in the neighbourhood, at which you may 
meet any respectable society, or procure education 
for your children; whereas land at Van Diemen's 
Island may be procured within a very few miles 
of the capital town, containing already a popula- 
tion of 1000 inhabitants, and which, being the seat 
of government, affords a well regulated society, 
with its attendant comforts. 

The readier will perceive that the foregoing cal- 
culation is chiefly intended for the capitalist; 
and it appears that to any one possessed of 1000/. 
or upwards, both New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Island, but particularly the latter, offer 

y 2 



far greater inducements than the Uni 
America. 

With respect to the Cape of Groo 
present advantages to a capitalist are 
apparent ; but it must be confessed 
cessary to form an opinion are few, 1 
tion. afforded by the writers on this < 
of too general a description to enable : 
to offer any decisive advice : but th 
the meanff of present subsistence is, 
there can be no doubt that. a. soiF ; 
which admit of the productions of m 
Europe, and of the greater part of 
States, must eventually afford large re 
employment of capital. 

It may now be proper to offer a f 
relative to those emigrants who are " 
pital, or possess sufficient only to pa 
conveyance. To such as are laborers, £ 
contented to remain so, America cerl 
out inducements far superior to any c 
try. In no part of the world is there 
difference between the price of labor \ 
provisions; and a workman of the lo 
can, with comparative ease, earn suffici 
port himself and family. The number, 1 
this class of emigrants is very small: 
thousands that embark for America, 
few who do not. look forward to the, 
they shall become proprietors of land 
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exception, therefore, of that small number who 
are contented to remain laborers, the chief ob- 
ject and expectation of an emigrant is that of 
becoming a landholder. That this object is more 
easy of attainment in the British Colonies than 
in America will be shown in the following par* 
ticulars : 

We will suppose a laborer on his way to the 
United States : he would have to pay for his pas- 
sage, in the steerage, from London to Baltimore, 
about 10/. ; his stock of provisions, bedding, &c. 
would, at the very lowest calculation, come to 10/. 
more : his journey from Baltimore to the western 
territory, the only part where work is certain, 
might, perhaps, cost another 10/., making upon the 
whole 30/. At the end of this journey he will 
have to seek for employment; and though there 
is little doubt of his obtainirig it, yet he must 
labor for several years before he can acquire suf- 
ficient, even with great economy, to become a pro- 
prietor of land. 

On the other hand, a laboring man, for SOL or 
S5/. # at the most, can convey himself to New South 
Wales or Van Diemen's. Upon his arrival at either 
of these places, in lieu of having to work for four 
or five years, he obtains at once a grant of from 
50 to 100 acres, is fed for six months, and may 

* These calculations, it must be borne in mind, only apply to 
an individual : if the settler have a wife and children, the sum will 
probably amount to near 100J., or more, in proportion to the fa- 
mily. 



stock his farm from the government 
paying the amount at the expiration of I 
which an industrious man can easily 
sides the profits from the produce of 1 
which there is an excellent market, 
wheelwright, smith, or any other trad 
the colony, he may occasionally turn 
hours to a good account. 

By comparing these statements, it i 
dent that the inducements for emigre! 
South AVaks and Van Diemen's, even 
borer are superior to any that can be 
the United State* 

For this class of emigrants, howeve 
of Good Hope is far more advanta 
either of the above-mentioned places; 
ticularly to such as have families. 

The mode adopted by government 
seen by referring to the circular lette 
conveying the settlers, and families c 
than two children, free of expense, to 
near the intended place of settlemei 
granting a portion of land equal to a 
acres for every settler. The applic 
passage, Sec- must be made to the colo 
nient, in Downing-street - f but as gove 
not attend to any application unless n 
behalf of at least ten persons, it will 
cessary to procure this number, eac 
must deposit 10/, at the office in L°i 
sum will be returned to them &t tin 
enable them to purchase a few &$* 
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plements, as well as to exist while the land is 
being cultivated. From these .particulars it ap- 
pears, that any number of persons above ten, and 
who can command 102L each, may* be actually 
conveyed with their families to the place of settle- 
ment, and obtain a grant of land of one hundred 
acres free of expense*. These inducements for 
emigration, to the poorer class, are certainly far 
beyond those offered by any other part of the 
world. With the exception, however, of the settler 
and family being victualled during the voyage, 
the same inducements have existed for some time 
past, and yet, notwithstanding the comparative 
superior advantages for emigration which are, and 
have been possessed, by the British colonies, still, 
it cannot be denied, that more than nine tenths 
of the British emigrants who have left their 
country within these last two years have gone to 
the United States. That there is some cause for 
this unequal division must be certain : it cannot 
be in the fancied superiority of the government, 
for that can make but little difference to the 
generality of emigrants, thousands of whom never 
entertain a thought about it. If, however, we 
take into consideration the state of the major 
part of the emigrants, as yrell as the chief cause of 
their emigrating, we shall not be surprised to learn 

* It appears that government have already received so many 
applications that they have, for the present, declined the accept^ 
ance of any further offers ; but the colony is still open to those 
who may choose to go out at their own expense. 



that nearly the whole of them leave 
in debt ; indeed, this is known to be 
almost every instance. In America 3 
situated is safe ; but not so in our o^ 
he may be proceeded against the moi 
his foot on shore, or his creditor, with 
lenity, may wisely allow him a yea 
bring his land into cultivation, and 
it, together with his house and stc 
the unhappy settler and his family int 
to seek a subsistence how and where tl 
a man to think of settling in the Briti 
with this prospect in view, would be m 
thus, by all accounts, at least nine t 
British emigrants are absolutely pfbl 
choosing any other place but the Ui 
whatever may be their inclination to 1 
or attachment to the venerable institut 
native country. This, it is imagined, 
explains why America, notwithstandin 
vors of this country to turn the tide of 
still attracts such a., vast proportion 
settlers ; and that she will continue 
long as the laws remain in this state, 1 
little doubt. Perhaps, however, gove 
deem this subject worthy of conside 
exonerate the settlers entirely froir 
they had previously contracted woul 
to their creditors ; but it would be a 
to both parties, and to the settlers al 
cessary, to be exempt from ax\v legal 
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arising from their debts, for eight or ten years, 4 so 
that they might have time to save enough fo ex- 
tricate themselves from their embarrassments, and 
not be subject to have their Jand and their cattle 
seized at the very moment they may begin to 
reap the fruits of their labor. 

There can be but one chief method of inducing 
emigrants to settle in the British colonies, • arid- 
that is, by rendering colonisation there more ad* 
vantageous than it is in the United States* His 
Majesty's government, however, appears to have, 
overlooked this circumstance, or it would got 
compel the settler to the payment of a rent for 
his land, more particularly such an one as two 
pounds for every hundred acres, as will be peen 
in the circular letter relative to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is true that it is never to exceed this 
sum, but it is probable it will in most cases equal it. 

The purchase of an acre of land in America 
is, at the money price, one dollar sixty-four cents, 
or seven shillings and four pence halfpenny : the 
interest of this, at five per cent., is not quite four 
pence halfpenny, being the rent of an acre of land 
in America. Now, at the rate of two pounds for 
every hundred acres, each acre will be four pence 
three farthings ; consequently the rent of a farm 
at the Cape of Good Hope will be higher than 
one in the United States ; and the circumstance of 
procuring land for nothing, which has ever been 
held up as the grand inducement for emigrating 
to the British colonies, is entirely set aside. 



Allowing the spot fixed upon at t 
British settlers to be the most fe 
colony, and that the perse venmoe, s 
dustry of these settlers, render them 
to the Dutch inhabitants ; still it may 
to ask, will the English settler pay 
rent of four pence three farthings 
when his Dutch neighbour pays le 
farthing*/' and would it be possible I 
this moment from the Dutch settlei 
even one penny per acre ? It is appre! 
any one at all conversant with this c 
give a negative to both these question 

Upon a further reference to the cir 
the reader will perceive, the only mo( 
an emigrant can procure a large gran 
the Cape of Good Hope, is that of 
him ten able-bodied men, and upon 
with these men at the place of set 
procures one thousand acres free ■ 
It appears also, that the party takin 
laborers has the power of making 
ment with them he may consider req 
it is only natural to suppose he wil 
best he can for himself: it is, ther 
than probable, many of these labon 
induced, either through ignorance or 
bind themselves to the servitude of t 
or even a greater number of years, wi 

♦ Vide jingo |<*& t 
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recompense than subsistence, thus creating a 
species of slavery. 

It must be obvious that any one who may be 
persuaded to agree to such a disproportionate 
length of service will, after a short residence in 
the colony, become conscious of the imprudent 
step he has committed, and by forming a com- 
parison with those who have entered into more 
favourable compacts, naturally grow dissatisfied 
with his situation. The probable result will be, 
that he deserts his service; and should it be un- 
lawful for any other settler to employ him, he will 
have no alternative but that of joining the Caflres 
or Bosjesmen, or, by uniting with others in a 
similar predicament to himself, subsist by com- 
mitting depredations upon the colonists. Even 
on the supposition that the majority of those who 
go out as laborers have sufficient sense not to 
bind themselves to more than five years' service 
(and it is not imagined any one would be at the 
trouble and expense of conveying a man out for a 
less period of service), still, at the expiration of 
that time, he will be no better off, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a greater certainty of pro- 
curing work, than he was in England, and may 
probably for the remainder of his life be unable 
to rise above the rank of a common labourer. 

The chief inducement a man has for emigrating, 
asbefore observed, is the prospect of possessing, after 
a few years' labor, a portion of land sufficient for the 
maintenance of himself and family, and of having 



the satisfaction of feeling* that his 
in some degree provided for, in the 
death. According to the present pis 
of colonizing the Cape of Good Hoj 
spect, which the emigrant might otln 
anticipate, is not very likely to be real 
the intervention of government ; but 
the well known intelligence of the I 
Majesty's colonial department, wil 
shortly take place, unless any parti i 
should exist to the contrary. 

The best method that has oceu] 
author for ameliorating the probable 
the laborious class of emigrants at 
that of limiting the period of service t 
and at the expiration of this period to 
man from fifty to one hundred acres, ; 
his character and number of children. 

Until some regulation of this kin 
the laborer should be careful not to 1 
to many years* servitude, as well as 
with his conductor for twenty or 
of land , when his time of service sh 
pired. 
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VAN DIEMEN*S ISLAND. 

Aborigines, account of 
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